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AirSTI/.CT 

, • ■ ■ . / 

The surycy w<«5 designed to rerve as en Initial step In needed 

• • • 

status \«;tuJlctc of contonporr»ry nusic educoticn pro^^rf-ns in the elcrrjentory 
schools of the Uriitcd Stfltt»c. / . ' 

The firm position helc' by ;ausic In the cleiiient#jry school currJculuia 
as rcpcrtcd In the 1961-6r. survey of the rer;c/^rch division of the 
Nation.il Kducatlon Assuciction was not in evid;:nco in tHc 1972 survey. 
• Curt^ilnciit of cleHicntery nusic education in T-hc lstt<*r study v&s fotind 
attributi^Llc to much more than findnci<2l problen:y, lJusic educotors anJ 
eleiT-enta^ry school administrators agreed on w':ny of the. brsic piol»lc*Tii&, 

According, to the data f^vealed by the sauie st jcy, neither of two 
iuportant elementary mu$ic educrtlon recCii.tr.endat lens of the M^isic 
Educators. National Conference (Juiy, 1972) ^re currently ;>redomln.«at: . 
(1) that the miniiaxr.; anonnt of time for wntiic in the classroom' be 90 
nii^vtec por veak, d^nd (1) that ele:nentary ^ classrooro nusfc be taught by a 
^specialist in nusic. > • ^ - . 

Still significantly related to a nunher of pro^l<3:n5 was the size of 

the school district; pircblems new^ to .the largest di^Jtricts have deyelcped. 

* \ ■ ' ■ ' • • . _ ■ " 

Ihe dati» revealed' chat contetnpori;ry concepts of philosophy vere nebulous 

und innovative niusie progvams were ayriad and, l>ck{ng in coirmon bases, 

\ : \ , ' \ - 

Music readinig w«s stated to be taught l^y i: larger majority of the • 

respondentSi but the T&ethods by which it was tf aught were varied «tpd 

imrelateJ to stated gcr.ls. The largest strides revealed b/ the data 

vere taade Sn th^ developaent of /notruidcntal training and choral 

; . . . 

prograus. 
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CHAFfER 1 
'T1!E PSOIiLEM 



Music education is a vital part of the total learning picture^ 
subjo-ct to the; same environmental conditioning, the sar^e stresses jsnd 
strains as all^ other areas of learnings In ar. age in which m^n h?!s 
becoine the victim of his own inventiveness) In viiich the coisipute'r h^s 
changed hfs name to a number, and the nvachinc, instead of liberating 
hioit has tended to restrain and restrict him, two things become 
imperative: (1) to utilize to the fullest possible extent the inherent 
valines in the creative arts » and (2) to continuously reevaluate and 
analyze the status of the dynamic development of music education in 
terms of concomitant relationships* 

h What has happened elementary music education^ Many varied yet 

pertiient questions are being asked today. Is it true that it has 

drama :ically declined, ..either quantity^ quality^ or in both during 

the past twenty years? Is it a fact that the general elementary ; 

classroom teacher is less adequately prepared to teach music in the 

classroom than she was before 1950? Why has there been such tremendous 

cutback of music specialists at elementary levels? Is it a fact that 

sixth grade graduates today have less undt:rf>tanding and skill in music 

than they had twenty years ago?. * 
^ . 

^ Music education in the classroom^ like all other areas of learning 
in our public schools^ has changed. But the questions are: In what 
direction has it changed? Is it Influenced by the th.inking and the 



creative work c£ professional musicians now in cducar. ion? HSvc there ^ 
been changes in the fundamental goals ^ the basic aims of elementary 
Tuusic education? Are there chmgcs in mny directions or only in dhc? 
Is thierc agreement among the tausic educators themselves regarding the 
most effective dinfecticn that elementary rausic education could take? 

In the early *60s, the findings of two National Educ^ition 
Association purveys indicated that there was "little cause to worry that 
music will disappear from the schools. Music &till holds a firm place In 
both elementary and secondary curriculums, • The trend if toward more 
music in public schools, rather than^lcss,"^ Arc the ci^acks todoy, 
then, restricted to certain areas of the United States? Ihe recluctio:j in 
t\\e number of music specialists in elementary nu3ic has long been noted 
and deplored by music educators* by professional musf.c!«iiif;, by leading 
music critics, and as well by officials o£ public education* 

Martin Beonhcimer, critic for the Loio' Angeles f ime st recently cited 

the music situation in the llos Angeles elementary schools: 

It is true that our city sy. tem still does manage to employ 92-* 
count them, 92--music teachers, ^ But that seems like a bad joke 
when one remembers that we also have 334,318 studcnt§« It comes 
out to something like one music teacher ^or every 3,633 pupils.... 
When budgets have to be cut, music has to go.^ 

Wilson Riles, superintendent of public instruction in California, 
noted the declitie in his 1971 foreword to the booklet for music 



^'•Music In the Public Schools," Digest of NEA Monograph, 
Perspectives in Music Education ; Source Book III . (Washington, D, C, : 
MENC, 1966), p. 204, 

^Martin Bernheiir.er, '^uslc Education and the Underprivileged 
Ka^orltv." Los Angeles Times . Calendar Saction, January 21, 1973, p. 1, 
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^educators. Music Frame work lor California Public School Kindotg/trten 

throu^ih Grade T wo lye ; I 

' * «• 

Too often the public schools qf California, cjnfrc.t;t(*d as fhey 
have heen with great iinanciml problems, have dropped music 
programij to make- budgets balance, fhs deficit that this has 
• caused, however, in the spiritual resources of children'Wbo have 
been deprived of /musical experiences can nfvcr be recovered. 
Perhaps never l>eforc in our history, has it'be^n so^ inijfortaat to 
igivc obr children a sense of beauty and mystery of liie and 
nature, ,^.In a world* where life is hectic and mecVwtnlxfid, music 
Is an inexhAustiblo source of- refreshment , inspitatioa, end 
fulfillraent to the individual who has coma to know and treasure 
the musical experience. * , •; 



^ The United States of America, as a dehiocratic society, has 
struggled continuously to bring cqxiaJ ^educatipnal opportunities to all. 
In this endeavor, it has brought to bear the Judicial brai.ches of 
government, the legislative, as well as thciexecutive branches. It^ 
educational leadership has fought fot quality as well as ^quality in 
education, and with it all, there has been a constant criticism of both 
the cneans and ends bf education^ nationally. Much of this criticism 
was Justified but could not be truly evaluated unless related to the 
concomitantly contused state of world and national affairs, of human 
relations, of both scientific and economic competition, and to the 
entire cultural upheaval o^ the con^aratively recent past. Epitaphs 
are now being written for the Great Society of the •60s which died 



aborting government solutions to national problem3 in the areas of ^ 
poverty, i^elfare, education, ecology, labor, and civil rights. * Yet it 
was at that s^me time, Vhen the world was changfng at such a rapidly 



• Wilson Riles, Foreword to Music Framework for California Public 
Schools , Kindergarten through Grade' Twelve , California State Department 
of Education, (Sacramento, California: Office of State Printing, 1971) , 

t 



increasing late that it^ forced nvany thinkers to pause and to* warn us of 
the implications. Suffice it to state that change, including rate of 
cliange, is one of-'the most pragmatic concerns of this generation. Has 
the naturo of the egalitarian socfety in a rapidly changing vforld.been a 
factor in the changes in the elementary music program as it has been in 
other areas of cducotion? . * 

While it is true that on a national sc^le many of the n2w' Ideas 
and so-called innovational programs have neither solved nor resolved 
major concerns regarding poverty, welfare, education, etc., it is .also 
true that ve are beginning to take a more realistic look at the federal 
government snd the vaays in which it can hope to carry out its activities 
effectively. Similarly^ educators in general educaticn are viewing, 
.their goals more realistictilly in terms of national developments^ in the 
search for better means to achieve desired goals. All education, under 
deep scrutiny, has been moving in new directions. The '60s saw a rush of 
activities that immediately outmoded methods and procedures of previous 
decades. How did this affect elementary music education? Tlie *70s are 

already demonstrating new evidence of scrutiny of government support of> 

f. " . 

educational needs. Is elementary ^usic educ^^tion conscious of '-^ew^ r 

threats and new developments nationally? 

Today, in the United States, there seems jto be little or no 
disagreement on^the importance of mu^,ic^i£i.rthe sto|Lal educational program 
of boys and girls. Perhaps mere ^^ip service* is being paid. Surely 
published materials and public statements of many well-known educators 
offer sufficient support that the in^>ortance of musical training is 
widely accepted. While administrators' resolutions have ^ consistently 



extolled the Values of musle education for all children,* actual 

• * * ' ■ m, 

i * • r 

realization 6i programs to nurture desirable rauslciil results is 

something else again. • ^ 

With ^regard to the long-range goals of ausic education itself, , * 

\o there also seems to be little (jr no disagreement. Reflecting the great 

/ • 

American drean of affording each and every Individual the right to help 

/ ♦ ■ 

^improve hi«s American culture by improving himself, is the 1923 phrase of 
Karl Gehrkins: "music for every child, every child for music," used 
ever since as a motto by the Music Kducators Katicurl Conference* Hew 
to realize this goal in the elementary classroom stllj. remains a 
problem. Inan cver-changing society that so clearly reflects a 
plurality of values, it is logical to £i.nd that same plurality ii) 
thinking that, can only result in a wide variety of music prog^rams in the 
'elementary schools of the nation; such, programs need to be studied, 
analy2ed, and understood, 
/'-^fif iJnderstanding the kinds oi^ music education programs exjlilting'^ today 
^ y^^^n districts of all sizes se^ims to bring with it realization of another. 
Q,*^nd more complex problem: often the music program observed in the ^ 
^r )clfssroom differs radically from that described in the course outline', 
^^^requently there seems to be a great deal of difference between theory 
^^nd i^actice. Tlie philosophies, the goals, ^the course outlines are all 
^J^f*^orderly in appearance; copies of these are available from many sources 
ranging from state boards of education down to local and district 



^An example is the resolution passed by the Americah Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in February, 1959. 
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bolards, iJut wliat^ do those who are r^ost acquainted with the acturU 
practice of elcmentory xnuaic education have to soy tibout their ovm 
progri^nis? Why iis tKere a difference between theory and practice? ^ How 
do these music educators state their ow»7 ideas, their applicatidn of a 
music education philosophy, their ovti direction as to goals, their, ovm . 
statenents of needs in elewentary music education? Are these practicing 
xausic ed<ucators following or even familiar with the compreh^msive set of 
'goals and objectives developed by the Music Educators National 
Conference in 1970?^ To what extent arc these evidenced in their 
prograiBs? Are they in agreement with such educational philosophers in 

music education as Bennett Reimer, who states that the raajv^r go^l of the 

* 6 

general music program is increasing aesthetic sensitivity to music? 

.What is the relationship between their philosophy, and their musical . 
activities? Does this relationship reflect an agreement with Abraham 
Schwadron who believes tlxat all musical activity should be "xooted in 
the seSreh for musical understanding and aesthetic significance," 
Schwadron* states that: "It is the task of n)u«;ic education to 
demonstrate that true and meaningful musical exhilarations are directly 
proportionate to musical understandings,"^ He very seriously doubts 
that the general classroom teacher is adequately prepared in necessary 



^ . 5 ^ ■ • , • - . 

'toals and Objectives for Music Education^ ' Music E ducato rs 

Journal s December, 19/0, p. 23 tt. 

^Bennett Reimer, A Philosophy of Munic Education , Cpntern porarv ^ 
P erspectives in Music Education , (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1970) , 
p. -122, * * • 

Abraham A, Schwadron, **In Defense of the Special Music Teacher," 
Music Educators Journal s September-October, 1965, p, 64, 



musicianship to provide a meaningful musical program for children. 

A look at the picture of general education reveals a, treraendous 
surge of exploration^ experimentation, and study regarding the "hoi/^ of 
learning. The works of Jean Piaget and Jerome Bruner offer outstanding 
examples of sv"'i investigation, and there is no question but that a 
great deal of recommended reform in education is based upon their 

thinking. John Holt lias even produced popular best sellers It: his Hoy 

8 * • '9 ^ ' 

Children Learn and Hovr Children Fail , lias this influenced the 

thinking of the practxcirig music educator or his eler<ontjry music 

program? ^ ^ ' 

Studies in contemporary educational psychology liave resulted in new 
knowledge pointing ^to present needs of elementary pupils; contemporary * 
trends in psychology represent "a powerful movement away from the 
rcacDive image toward the creative imaged" Is this nev;.^body of 
knowledge regarding children |s needs a part of planning in music 
education on the (Jlementary level? 

In the United States, articles repeatedly appear regarding Hie 
cultural needs of society, for example, the dearth of strings players for 
future symphon£es, the lack of audience support for the serious music 
of the country, the lack of empathy and understanding for the musical 



®John Holt, How Children Learn, (Mew York: Pitman Publishing Co., 
1967). . : ' 

^John Holt, How Children Fail . (New York:^ Dell Publishing Co., ^ 
Inc., 1970). ^ , , f ^ 

''^Howard E. Qruber, ''Education and. the Image of Man," in Richard M. 
Jones, Ed.f Contemporary Educational Psvcholo<>v . (New. York: Harpcir and 
Row, 1967)^, p. ' 91. 



expressiveness of youth, etc; ,To v.^^^t extent ere thccs expressions of 

need reflected -in the thinking of those- responsiible for th'e^actuni 

practice of elementary music education? Just where docG the 

responsibility for the mu^jL^^al education of eleincntv^ry sch6ol children 

He?. With the elementary classroom teacher? With the music specialist? 

With the Music Educctors National Confer^^ivce? Or^wirh the elementary 

administrctor? V^vat tuodes of interrelationships are most desirable for 

what purpose? " . * ^ * * ^ 

The position of elementary music education within the frawcvork of * 

• • ♦ 

the cultural needs of this nation and within the framework of the 

national trends in general 'elementary education needs to be. carefully 

scrutinized. The position of elementary music education in 'terms of ' 

goals and objectives declared by -the Music Educators National Conference 

needs to be cdrcfully e>?amined. New and stimulating ideas emerging in 

the field of elementary music education need to 'be*.'reexamined i,n terms o 

national education as well as musical goals* ^ 

In recent years, many elementary music educators have been 

Introduced to a number of innovative programs. Some of these programs 

' / • • 

developed abroad and have been adapted to the needs of American 

ff I . •■ • ' : 
children; others "^have/beeri developed in the United States, To what, 

/ ' . " ' . ^ 

extent are they generally known and to, what extent are. they being' used 

In 'the elementary schools .of the United States? 

Statement of *the Problem 



The purpose of this study was to investigate and analyze 



ur 



contemporary practices and problcns In elemer.tL£.ryjTu^ education in the 
United States. as reflected in the opinions and attitudes o5 elementary 

imusic teachers and elementary administrators. It was the subpurposc of 

\ , * ■ ■ ' ■ 

this research to: , . 

1. Determine the attitudes, phj.losoj)hics,, gc?.ls, and programs of* 
pr/icticing rausic" educators in districts various sizes in 'che 
United States'. 

2. ' Survey a representative group of elementary ^^rainistrators in 

order to determine' their attitudes and opinions regarding the 
status and problems of elementary i^iusic education. 
3«'; Analyze the findings as related \J:o: 

a. ' Contemporary views expressed by educators, philosophers, 

and psychologistsHn elementary education. 

b. Attitudes and actions of the Music Educators National 
Conference as reported in MENC publications, 

4. Synthesize ^he findings in terms of specific problems in 

elementary music education as revealed by the study* 
5* Suggest possible action for solutions to existing problems. 
The fpllo%)ihg questions served to guide the scope and design of --- ^ 
' the research: ' ..^.---^ "^'"^ 

a 

.1. Is the philosophy of elementary music education, as expressed 
by practicing music educators, related to ccy< temporary*' 
educational philosophy and psychology, or to the contemporary 
philosopher ^in music education? Is there* any relationship • 
between stated philosophy and stated goals, the ^ograras, or 
» ithe size of the school district? 
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10. 



V. 



3. 



4. 



1. Wlio, today, is actually; doing the teaching ,of cla5sroom"music 

'<> * * * • ' ' ' ^ ' • . ' ' 

in the clen^entary schools? Is it , the classrcoai teacher 

< ■ ' ' » 

herself? The music co'nsultant? ThtSv si^o.cial music teacher? 
The SRusic coordi<)Qtor? The •music siippi'visor? A ^combination 
of these? . ' . . ' 

Are^thcrc dif fercr.cft's in the kintJs ci i.^uuic programs that can 
be related to Iwho" teaches the music? ^ / 

What C9nstitutes the curriculum in music Hctucaticn at the 
elementary level? * * 

a« Is music reading stressed? If so, by what aethod(K) ? 

b. . Is instrumental training taught during .schorl, hours? 

c. Are there band, string, and choral ^frogram's? Ar^t thf:rc 

_ public.^per fo.rmancesi? ' 

] \ , ' ■ ' ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

d. How are the instrumental and choral programs rel;»ted to 

» * 7, . 

the general classroom program? ' • 

5. Are the elementary schools able to finance thoir own musical 



needs' -and mu.^ it "programs locally or do they , need grants and 
additional aid? , . . 

a. Where there has been federal funding of music programs, 
' has the program been able .to continue when such funds 
* were no longer available? " « , • •* 

6. How do music educators express the musical 'needs of'^their 
children and th<i significance of their programs? 

. r -J 

. 'This study seeks to discover not only what is^actually happening in 

the elementary cla3sro«5m, in both general (sometimes, chilled vocal) and 

' ' . .-^ * 

instrumental music, but also what^the^ elementary music educators V 
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hemsclves think about their proRrams. It searches for the onswer^t^o 
- the listed questions by three means: (1) \a survey of practicing 
elementary music educators across the nAtion» (2) a stiidy of critical 
professional, publications in elementary louslc educa»ion'» and (3) reports 

of personal interviews \<lth clenientar>^ edminiistrators in relation to 

< -\ 

/ * 
their own music programs. It hopos-to be able.tjp report the attitudes 

of those practicing music educators who may be rarely contributlnc to 

Vu^e literature of elementary music xducetion, who may be rarely liV.ard tt 



the coixf^^rcnces of mtjsic -cducatoryV but who > nonetheless^ ar^ dirccljy # 
y responsible for the musical education of children in elementary schools 
across the nation. » « 

Keed for the Stu^y 

r 

A thorough search of the subject matter of research, educational 
surveys, e^qierimenta^ion, and doctoral dissertations reveals very little 
evidence of' study (within the last eight years) related to such 
comprehensive yet specific questions on music in the elementary schools 
as those listed previously! Doctoral dissexltatibns reported for the 
years 1968*71 are, for the most part, devoted to the college or to the 
high school level. Mai.y concern teacher training. Approximately 
30 studies ere listed under variou^s headings on the elementary level; 



^^"Doctoral Dissertations Im Music and Music Education, 1968-71, " 
Journal of Research in Music Education ^ Spring, 1972, Volume 20, No. 1. 
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ver^ few of those are in anyy way related tr) the scope of the subject 
(oatter under investigation in this study. Some concern in-service 
training; some a specific subject taught in elementary music education; 
a few aire concerned with tLc child (deprived, advantaged, etc.); somtf 
are concerned with . correlation and ^interaction; c^any arc concerned with 
P'lrticular areas of learning in music education or pa^lcular grade 
level skills and developments in elementary music education. Such 
research tends to Le S9mcvhnt categorically inclined: teaching third 
grade music through keyboard experiences; pitch discrircinatlcn 
performance in elementary^ school children; sixth grade correlation tjf 
music with gedgraphy; instructional music methods in the elementary 
schools of County; influence of teaching music reading 

skills on the development of basic reading skills in prltrary grades; 

'I • 

etc. ' , . * 

Certainly many exemplar research studies of intrinsic value to 
elementary music education may be found. Some, although In no way 
related to the scope of this study are, nonetheless, very important to 
sn understanding of phases of the study and further serve to help 
categorize some of the responses to the questionnaire. To cite a Jtew: 
('l. Robert G. Petzold did extensive research on the perception of 
musical symbols in music reading, identifying the differences 
between children of both average and above average musical 
ability. He found no significant differences between the 
sexes : nor between the fourth and sixth grade levels, but he 
did find very slgi<lflcant differences betwcn those children 
of average and those children of abovft average talents In l,^^ 
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music. Musically-gifted children ^oad music .three to four 

tiires as rapidly as those of lesf^'ot tcxlents. His study also 

tended to support the point of view that a higher level of 

music reading competence depends upon providing chlldreiv with 

activities which will cnabl^i then to understand and use the 

concepts underlying notation. 

!• Another important study done by Petzold concerned the nature 

. and development of certain fundamental siusic skills; It 

focused on aural perception as an integral factor in the 

child's musical development. Coirplex melodies, rhythmic, and 

harmonic items were found to be difficult for young children 

« 

and, to some degree, for the older children as well. Results 

! 

of the study indicated chat the ability to Imitate the 

f> 

presentation of certain musical ideas io not a measure ol the 

13 

understanding of such ideas. ^ 
3, Marilyn Pf lederer ha^ done a series of five experiments 

designed for and administered to 679 elementary and Junior 
high school students over a two-year period (1966-68) to test 
the relevance of 'Piaget *s concept of conservation (in musical 
learning). Her results indicated that:* 



I 

12 t 

Robert G. Petzold, '*The Perception of Music Symbols in MiK^ic 

Reading by Normal Children and by Children Gifted Mcjsically," 

(Washington,. D. C* : United States Department of Health, Educati<m, and 

Welfare), Project No. 554, ED 002 899, January-June, 1959. 

^^lobert G. Petzo.ld, "Auditory Perception of Musical Sounds by 
Children in the First Six Grades," (Washington, D. C;: United States 
department of Health;; Education, and Welfare), Project No. 5-0202, 
ED 010 297, August, 1960-July, 1965. , ^ 

ERiC ^ • , ' 



The task pcrfotnance progressively improved frcn 
younger to older ago groups. 

b. Improvenent In conservation of tonal patterns preceded 
improvement in conservation of rhythai patterns. 

c. Training to enhance conservation ves irost effective 
between the ages of five fln4 seven. 

d. Change of mode, contour, and rhytlin pattern Interfered , 
with conservation more than change of instrument, tempo, 
or the addition of harmony* 

e. A plateau of music conservation skills was reached at 
' about the fourth grade. 

f. Patterns in minor mode produced better rhythmic 
conservation than major or atonal patterns. . 

* g. The initial teaching of musical structure may best be 

pursued through the study of fctniliar music. 

G*enerally speaking, her conclusions emphaslz'i the importance 

^ ol^ an early acquaintance with basic music structure end 

14 ' ' ' \ 

vocabulary. 

" ) . • 

4. Frances M. Andrews ixA Ned C, Diehl developed an instrument to 
identify ideas regarding pitch, duration, and loudness as 
possessed by children. They felt that there vas little 
understanding of children's concepts of basic musical' 



^^Marilyn Pf Icderer, , "How Chil'dren Conceptually Organize Musical 
Sound," (Washington, D. C: United States DepartmMt of Health, / 
Education, and Welfare), Project No. 5-0256, ED 028N20p, February, 1966- 
August, 1968. ( 
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elements and tliat this information was needed for curriculum 
development. After studying fourth graders, they stated that 
although their instru^ient needed further refinement xn order 
to make it more practical, it vas, nevertheless, practical for 
research purposes. Specifically, they found rbat most 

children posrcsa a more highly developed concept of loudness 

/ 

(and possibly of duration) than of pitch. It seemed, but was 
not conclusive, that some chiidren confuse high-loud-fast "und 
lov-soft*slow. , (Apparently this study vms very enjoycble to 
the students^ because some of those not selected expressed 
disappointment.) 

A number of valu/tble studies have been conducted in thft area of 
computer '^assisted instruction, in programmed learning, in 
individualization within group instruction; many studies are concerned 
with learning and overlearning in music, with teen-age preferences und 
drop-out problems in music education. Ac important as thfi»y are, these 
subjects chosen for research are removed from the interest of this 
investigation. 

Status studies can be found in a variety of shapes or designs. 
However, only two that were, closely related to this research were 
located: 

1. Lawrence H. McQuerrcy studied the status of elementary 



V 



Frances M, Andrews and Ned C. Oiehl, '"Development of a Technique 
for Identifying Elementary School Children's MusicaL Concepts," 
(Washington, D. C.: United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare), Project No. .5-0233, ED 016 517, July, 1965-September, 1967. 
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special music teachers in the California public schoolr^ in 
1966 and came to the conclusion that the size of the schoai 
district appears to significantly affect the cnployaient jnd 
use of special music teachers. Fewer districts with 16 go 30 
elementary schools employ^, special music teacheris and they 
provide the most unfavorable tcacher-school ratios of any size 
category in the state, McQuerrey reported that 30% of ^ 
California School districts eiiiploy neither special music' 
teachers nor supervisors for thftir elementary rouslc proRr^ras, 
•*Hith no specialist help and no musical training required of 
classroom teachers, it would appear that irany^ California * 
school children are musically deprived, "^^ 

Although the McQuerrey investigation was not a national study, 
but was confined to the state of California, it nonetheless 
touched *a concern of this investigationf the percentage of ^ 
school districts in the nation that employ neither special 
music teachers nor supervisors in their -elementary programs. 
2, /OneNother study touches a phase of this investigation: the 

research of Vincent J, Picerio in 1964 regarding the shortage 

. . ■ y 

of qualified music teachers in the state of New York, Ihe 



investigation reported that not enough time is given to the 
teaching of music in the elementary schools of New York; that 
of rne time spent, a greater part is taught by the music 



Lawrenca H, McQuerrey, •'Tlie Status of Elementary Special Music. 
Teachers in California Public Schools/' Journftl of Research in Music 
Education. Volume XVII, No, 4, Winter, 1969, p, 416, 
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specialist and tlmt very few classroom teachers take en 
active role In the teaching of^niusic. Ninety percent o£ the 
. music supervisors indicated that "tha classroox teachers had 
either limited preparation or were unpr«>pared to tf»acli 
rouslc,- 

The stiKlins cited above do not provide sufficient ^.vldcnce* of a 
broader, more comprehensive nature related to the statue of elcnc;ntnry 
music education nationally, to the basic problems, or to ihc prevalent 
ph^osophics and goals of conteinporary music programs In eleme.itiry 
education. 

Thus, the present study in inclusive of a depth cl inquiry and 
scope of concern vhich transcend ur.y one specific categorical area yet 
^reflect a good number of particular cuvricular aspects. 

Educators in all areas of i^rnlng accept the facts that "education 
must reflect changes in society and th^f. subjects taught must adapt to 
the needs of the society in which they are taught; music education is no 
exception^ In this regard, knowledge of present practices and problems 
is very important. Art subjects in an egalitarian society face duiil 
complexities: developing the sensitivity of each child as an individual 
and developing general programs vhich can serve the total school 
•population. Only Investigation can .reveal whether music educators on 

the elementary level have based their programs on a defensible philosophy 

** . ' . • 

of music education or have simply accepted or developed "outlines" of 



Vincent J, Picemo, "The Hole of the» Elementary Classroom Teacher 
and the Kusic Specialist: Opinions of the Music Supervisor, "-Jounri^l of 
Research in Music Education , Volume XVIII, No, 2, Summer, 1970, p, 99, 

■m- 
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eubject matter, Reading "abcut*' music programs is not the same as 
hearing directly from the educators themselves. 

Music's ralson d*t?trc within (The school Curriculum on the elementary 
level Swill seems to be primarily a cultural one, that is, to help 
"refine" the mind, the -emotions , thc^aranners, end the teste of cfiildrcn. 
The reallzction that one docs not have to be a poet tp enjoy peltry, a 

' painter to love and enjoy greet paint ingii, nor^a composer to enjoy ' 
syxr.phonies still seems very tangibly related to the existence of music' In 

* education at all. The noted educator James L. Mursell stated es o.arly as 

1943 that music is In the schoo?*s because "the American public, by and ^ 

large, has couie to want music for Its chlldren/'^^ Allen P, Britton adds 

the teachers to this acknowledgement: ^ 

. Among the most remarkable aspects of American music educatipn ic 
the- fact that It h^s stemmed entirely from the combined 'efforts of 
the teachers themselves and the general public. No government fiat 
placed music Instruction in American schools or detenalned what 
fonnc it shoulcl take. Very^^^^^w- of our distinguished composers, 
performers, or critics have evfV contributed to its development. ^ 
American schoolmen In general nave, on the whole, displayed a 
similar lack of Interest, except when they have paused to wonder 
about this strange thing that grew up In their mldnt.^?* 

In 1958, Lilla Belle Pitts developed e seven-point program that . 

gave some purpose to elementery music: 

We must provide a balanced and Interrelated program of music, 
beginning In the elementary school, which Includes an Integrated 
total of singing, expressive bodily movement, dramatic 
Interpretation, playing Instruments, discriminating listening. 



^ ^^James Marsell, Music jn American -Schools , <Ncw York: Sliver 
Burdett Co., 1943), p. It. 

Allen P. Britton, "Music Education: An American Specialty, 
Perspectives In Music Education : Source Book III, (Washington, D. C,': 
MENC, 1966), p. 19. 
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enabling skills, and creative activities. 



But neither this nor the reiteration of the Music Educators 

National Conference that the principal aim of instruction was love and 

appreciation of n:usic brought us closer to the "why" of music education 

on the eleraent:ary level. Only in the last ten years or so have music 

educators bci3un to search for and discoxer other reasons'i^hy ausic 

education should exist on the elementary level', wliat some of its values 

are to growing boys and gicis, AbrahanT A. Schvtidron hf»s put it iJiii^ way 

It is in the cultivation of attitudes, of p?ychologicfl r^ets, of 
^pericnce ^with the aesthetic act through Interaction w'ith 
aesthetic objects, that education L^akes its contribution. The 
fundamental task is not only to nurture the itiiprovensnt of taste 
* and discrimination, but also to develop the latent aesthetic 
reasons or criteria for such behavioV. It is therefore in the 
belief that aesthetic stimulation is a necessary f&ccc of life, 
that nusical tastes ct^n be developed and improved, nnd tl^at all 
'musical experiences can and should be aesthetically oriented, 
that the educational functions of music must be conCw»ived. 21 ^ 

22 

In his book ^esthetics : Dimensions for Mvsic £ouca£j-£a> 

*■ . • 

Schwadron further develops this theme and again points out the value of 
aesthetlri inquiry in the development of philosophy and practice in 
music education. In an egalitarian society, it is imperative that the 
"why" of each subject's inclusion in the curriculum and the "how" as 
well are constantly reviewed* One question of interest to this 
investigation wasi To what extant have elementary music educators 



^°Ibld., p. 21. 

Abraham A. Schwadron,^ "Aesthetic Values and Music Education," 
Music Educators J ournal s May, 1964, p. 55. . 

22 ' ^ 

' Abrahan A. Schvadron, Aesthetics ; Dimensions for Music Educarton 
(Washington, D. C. : ' IJENC, 1967) . ' . - 
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utilized liiewer knowledge of aesthel'lc values? While this study can 
only touch the surface of needed research and exploration for the full 
ansver to this quest ion> it can at least be the beginning of such 
inquiry. 

Similarly^ this study may not he able to delineate 6U/*the probleois 
that exist in el^entary music education^ but it raay be able to report 
the situation as expressed by a representative body of music educators 
across the nation* In order to advance the programs of early roufslc 
education in the public schools and remove some of the handicaps and 
reasons for its present state of decline » it is exceedingly important to 
know what practlcin^^j^sic educators are do/.ng and what they are 

thinking in music. , ^ * ^ ^ 

/ ' ' ' 

Further, such information is needed in order to analyze and compare 

properly various philosophies, methods, and practices as these relate to 

current thinking in educational psychology and philosophy. No really 

new or recent studies provide necessary information' concerning music 

J 

$ s , 

education in the very small districts of the United States; the XiVost 
effusive and voluble reports have come from persons affiliated with the* 
larger distiricts. The present inquiry hopes to fulfill that need. The 
educational challenges of the '70^ demana improved music education 
tprog^^s^ for children; by understanding the present status of music 
educaJbion in both large and small districts recommendations for 
desirable, necessary, and practical revisions for the* elementary music 
program would then emerge most Judiciously) " • 

\ The in fonoat Ion ^gained from this survey end study might be very ^ 
useful for any recommendations directed to'ward such change on a national 
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level. It is possible tliat the in format ioa may clarify unnoticed 
liffercnces that exist between: 



1,* the stated goals of the practicing music educator and the 
cfflcialiy adopted goals of the Music Educators National 
Conference 

the actual amount of time spent' in classroom music (as 
> reported by the music educators) and the rainlmoini weekly time 

allotment recommended by the MENC :^.v ' ^ 

3, the financial needs of the elementary music programs as 'stated 
by the educators and the biidget direction for llEKC funds 

4, the existence of trained music educators in the elementary ' 
Qchools of the United States and the recommendations of the 
profes^on as represented by the MENC 

The information may also serve to point out the av^eness of • 

practicing music educators to: (1) conteiiq>orary trends in eHucational 

.J . ■ 

philosophy and psychology; (2) new directions in the fields of 
aesthetics and musicality; and (3) new knowledge related to learning . 
and the development of skills in elementary music education. 

Scope of the Study ^ 

/: This study will concern itseif only with elcmentary*music education 

I 

as taught in 1972 in the public Bchools~of~-the-^UnttBd-S«ter~from pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten through the sixth grade. It will attempt 
to giva a clear and true picture of practices and problems in a four- 
fold manner: (1) as expressed by/ the music educators themselves; (2) as 
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seen in personal observations of music In elementary classrooms and in 
instrumental training classes; (3) as reflected in articles published in 
the field (1970-72); and (4) as expressed by elensentary ddninistratcrs in 
personal interviews. 

ITiis investigation is not meant to develop^ new^ course of study nor 
to recouimend an old one. . It will, however, consider recent innovittive 
programs and emerging ideas for change as developed and expressed by 
practicing music educators. Finally, it will sy'ntndbize infonn^;tion of 
present practices and problems so that the information my be used to 
iri^ke recommendations for further study that may lay the foundation for 
itn(Jroved music education in the .elementary schools. 

The pl^n for this survey evolved as a result of personal study at 

the source of several well-known innovative programs:' (1) in Austria^ 

, r ' ■ ' ' - ' ' ■ ' / 

the Carl Orff and Lhe Anna Lechner programs; (2) in Hungary, the Zoltan 

Kodaly program; (3) in Holland, the Anton Van Prooijen program; and 

fh) in Japan, the Yokohama, Obara, and Suzuki programs. 

The plan for this survey was develop<»d after critical, study of 

music education guides, frameworks, and programs in elementary schools^ ' 

\ 

of music texts in elementary schools (for both students and teachers) 
and their related recordings; of studies of professional Journals in* 

« 

music education and related fields. The data were collected by the use 
of a que^stionnaire sent in January, ^1972, to 2,009 school districts 
across the .United States and from personal interviews with 27 elementary 
school administrators representing western, north central, north eastern, 
and southern areas of the country. * . ^ 
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This study x;as directed toward r^n ^investigation. Und analysir; of' fhe 

status^and the;, problems of eleraentar7 music education in the Ihitcd ' / 

States in 1972^ as railectc^in: (1) the opinions and attitucJe^j of 

practicing music educators in reprusentctive di^tjc^cts throujihout the 

nation; (2) the literature and publications of music educators; and 

■ * ■ » ' ' • , j ' ^ ' 

(3) the opinions of elementary school administrators. 

The information gathered for this study ^includcd: 

!• a random sampling of eleicentary districts in the nited Stated [ 

/ *' 
by scans of a questionnaire * ' * 

2. observations of elementary classroom music and instriiniental 
training as taught in large and small districts - • 

3. . a study of interests and trends in elementary music educar.ion 

a^ evidenced in professional publications • . 

A* personal interviews with elementary administrator.^ | 

• ' ■ ■ ■ 1 • ^ 

*f The. information Was sought from practicing teachers as yell as from , 

others responsible for the elementary music programs in 1972; the data 

gaihedi from the questionnaire were subjected to statistical analysis by 

David Kimble, a graduLite student in computer science at California 

Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo, California. 

The report itself is organized to present: (1) the problem being 

investigated; (2) the trends, philosophies, and prevailing attitudes in 

th4 practice of elementary music education: (3) the literature in other 

fields relatcd'to music education as well as in elementary music 

education itself; (4) the .investigation; and (5) cdnclusions and 
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CHAPTER II ^ 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION^ 1950-1972 

Music education on the elementary level is in need of careful 

research and ongoing study- The goal of extending to every child -tbe 

opportunity, for individual growth and development in music cannot be 

achieved without attentl^in to: (1) early childhood, education and 

(2) foundations for developing muffical sensitivity and musical 

understanding. The dbvelopment of each child's potential in music is, 

to^fi'great ext^nt,^ dependent upon early musical experiences. Present 

practices and programs must be examined in the light of trendc and 

philosophies that have developed in elementary music education VSurlug 
\ 

the last twenty or. more years if constructive recoramendatif>ns for 

*\ 

needed reforms in elementary jnu^^x^p^ to bo offered. 

As stated *earlier, eV^entary music education is only a very 

dependent, small part of /Ihe elementary curriculum, a mere spoke in the 

^Gestaltian wheel of elementary Education. Behind the elementary music , 

' • / / ... 

education prograna differences exist in points of viewj basic purposes, 

attitudes: l4 short, in philosophies. These may dominate the music 

'^program. Some of these varying philosophies in the elementary schools 

reflect generally the concern of administrators for the public^,and its 

attitudes, for trends in educational stresses, and for problems with 

budgets; the philosophy p£ the eiementary music program in terras of its 

purposes and goals can i>e seen as a part of these same concerns. 

In order to clarify the basis for the existence of these varying 
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philosophies in the elemeritary school and in Its :ausic program, certain 
facts are worthy of consideration: 

1. ' As of 1973, the nation has ever 33,000,000 elementary school 

children enrolled in grades one thror'rh eight (e;:cluslve of 

kindergarten) . \ 

\ 
\ 

2. There is* no statutory ^r niandatcu curHculum crianating from 

i 

the federal government and its Of f ice of Education for these 

« 

children. 

3. Even minimal standards which may be required by legislation 
are tied tg^certain fiscal appropriations. 

By law and by action it is the state, for the* most pert, that . 
legislates requirements, and trends in the ctatec show a relaxiiYg 
specific requirements and the substitution of more general ones. Such 
deccntralizatioti of educational controls is characteristic of a 
democratic society. State superintendents are asked to give leadership 
and direction and to make recommendations, but only the local boards 
can. set policy. Furthermore, elementary clas&>room teachers, although 



they may be asked to teach music, are rarely required to qualify in 
mu^^lc as a condition of employment (as they are in many European 

' countries) . A few Uhits in music education may 'be required for state 
certification, but these courses only serve as an introduction to music. 
The great variety in music education programs found on the elementary 

\ level may be traced in part to differences in state; certification 

requirements; to differences in state educational organization, structure, 
and planning; as well as to differences in administrative philosophy and 
policy on both state and local levels. It Is also interesting to note 
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that In 1970 the MEXC listed jnly 35 of the 50 states as having state 
music supervisors iind, as a natter of fact, California, the most 
populous state^ had none. It follows that filthough the Music Educators 
National Conference of over 61,000 raembcrs and other .similar organizations 
may frequently tceet on mny levels and creas of nusic education to confer, 
debate, and pa.5S resolutions, inevitably tho conlrol lies in the !\ands 
of the recommending local administrators vfindfTheTr^'^^ boards. 

Concern for the above is frequently evidenced in articles appearing 
in music and other publications as veil as in the official voice of the 
Music Educators National Conference, the Music Educators J ournal : 

!• M-jsic Educators Journal : 

January, 1970: A section devoted to scfiool administrators, 
pp. 52r63, 

January, 1972: A section devoted to the Public Hclation^ 
Committee's two-^ear study and extensive 
reporti "Building Community Support for the 
Music Program," pp. 25-5G. 



2. N ations Schools ; 
April, 1970: 



Don E, Minaglid's regular section devoted to 
curriculum planning: *'l^dating Music Studies,^ 
p. 44. 



3. Music Journal : 
March, L972: 



Alfred Balkin» "Educators Must Face Reality," 
♦ p. 35. 

• Concern for these factors has frequently been expressed by 
educators. Over a decede*ago cjninent educator Harry S, Broudy observed: 
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/ 

./ 



Tlie place ,uu3ic i^ay achlcv-^ in a specific ti«vricu]u^ n£ten depends ^ 
more on t^e relations cf nu:5ic to ptj/er arcac of value 6nd life 
then of adf^chctic con^lderotlon, ' ^ 4 * 

i . ■ y 

J- The -Trends 

. ■ ; . / .' 

/ / . • . ■ : 

Over th'O decades hyve nasGC^ rince the American Asscclr.tion oi 

/ ■ t 

Sch;)ol A<^jntnistrttCors stated tint children have certain inalienable 

/ • > . 

rights/ and that the currlculun for the elera'mtary school nuct take into 

^ /' • - 

account th^sc right^j of childhood, Tl»e Council of Past Pre::ide;>tc of 

the Mu?5ic Educators National Conference Inraediately prepared a rerclLitlon 

that ^implemented this point of view. 'Tne Child's Bill of Ki^hCs" ' 

adopted .by the 1950 l^UC Biennial* Convent ion and w.s widely difvtributed 

in this country r.nd abroad. The banner "niusic for every child; every 

child for n^ufiic" wis flown far and wide. 

Eight years later, tin 1958, this same augunt body, the- /^nerlcnin 

Association of School Admiiiistrators, ^passed another a Jt- support 5.r.5 

resbliition that was greeted with national endorsement by profussioi.al 

music educators. The resolution said, 'in part: 

We believe in a well-balanced school curriculvju dn xAiLch nc^^lc, 
draina, painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, and the lik.o are 
included side by^ide with other important subjects such as 
niathematics , history, and science. It is important thAt pupils, as 
part of general education, criticize with discriminatioa those 
products of the mind, tht^' voice, the Iiand and the body which give 
dignity to the person and exalt the spirit of man. 



23 

Harrj' S. Broody, *'A 'Realistic Philo.sophy of huolc'Education. " in 
Kelson B, Henry, Ed. , Bar.ic Conceptfv in Mvslc £dKCatir> n,. The Fifty- , 
Seventh Yearboo!< of the ^'aticnai Society of Education, (Chicago: . 
Uitiversiry of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 59. 
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Although the reception for these words was unaninKDusly enthusiastic^ 
music educators were apparently not conscious of their lack of critical 
understanding of the problems involved or the need for implementation; 
nor were they conscious of the disagreement among themselves regarding 
the musical interpretation of the resolution. To some music cdufeators^ 
the resolution iwpliad that now all children were to have a v/ell* 
balanced curricjulura, apd the job was on Iv to see to it tliat ?ll children 
had opportunities for development in tnuHic. The teaching of murlc was 
now to be geared to the masses: the developnent of a "love" for music, 
the experiencing of the pleasures of music must be given priority over 
the sheer development of skills in music. Tl^ese were music educators 
who held that in an age of science which emphasizes the material^aspects 
of living, there is a great need for those leavenihg qualities of mus^c 
embodied In its aesthetic and spiritual properties; its emphasis on the 
enrichment of life; its use as ^ means for forming a critical basis for 
value Judgments; Its use In* stimulating opportunities for creative 
development; Its potential as a study area to help develop an 
understanding for people of other tltaes and places; dts ^esthetic values; 
its therapeutic values; etc. ^ v 

To other music educators, these same words of the same* resolution 
meant that since music was as important a subject as science or 
mathematics, then It, too, must be taught as an academic discipline with 
priority given to the structure of learnlxig in music and the development 
of skills In music. These were music educators who believed that music 
must be accepted as* a major area of study and must be allotted an amount 
of study time equal to that of other academic disciplines. For tbe , 
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lactar, the development of an ''appxaciation" in music meant the 
development of understanding of rtiuaic through knowledge and skill in 
music* . 

A definite dichototry in thinking began to perv^rte elementary ousic 

i ^ 

education. Some kaw music as a means toward desirable educational 

goals; others saw it as an end In itself. There v^ac disagreement on the 

subject of goals; aims» methods, oud even materials. The late '50s and 

♦ 

early '60s &aw a rash/of publications and evaluations, much research, and 
many recommendations. 

. The f ifth^seventh yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education i^s devoted entirely to music education; this cruJite 
publication, entitled Basic Concepts in Music EducatioHt appeared in 
1958. It was th6 result of deep concern for sC^dards of music teaching 
as well as teacher preparation, concern for a balanced program, and^ 
concern for a realistic relationship bet\7een music education and 
national culture. It emphasized the "emerging trends toward more 
effective orientation of instructional, programs to accepted goals of 
formal education. 

Among distinguished educators and (philosophers in music education, 
James L. Mursell of Teachers College, Coliimbla University, stated the 
purpose of all music teaching from the developmental point of view: to 
bring about the evolution of musical responsiveness or -musicality . 
Foster MacMurray of the University of Illinois presented a pragmatic 
point of view in defining the aim of music education; it was;* 
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Nelson B. Henry, In Basic Concepts In Music Education > oi># cit . , 
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to help everyone to further awareness of patterns of sound as an 
aesthetic component in the world of experience; to increase each 
person's capacity to control the availability of aesthetic richness 
through music; and to transform the public musical culture into a * 
recognized part of each person's environaent, ^ 

Harry S. Btoudy, also of the University of Iliinofs, presented the 



realist's position: / 

To say tliat music ought to be a part of general cducatirn is to 
scy Khnt all ot us ought to be musically literate, that is, ^ble tc 
' express ourselves in {.musical terms and ^to' understand these therms 
when used by somebody else.'. These might be called theLskills of 
express]! on and itrpression. , These skills would include Itl^e skills of 
listening^ reading, ccraposing, etc*,. as well as of musical 
perfonranc^.^^ ^ 

The key concept that Brdudy employed was that of connoisseurship. 
Growth of taste and appreciation was held to be correlative with gvowi:h 
in musical skill, knowledge, and the 'ability .to comp^hend and 
discriminate musical ^qualities. For Broudy, music education was an end 
in itself; for MacMurray, music education was a partial means of 
achieving a broader goal of general education. 

Where this book did make its most imi^ortant cocitribut ion to music 

education was in the clarification of relationships oeti^en teaching 

■ ' - 'J ' - ^ 

musi^ and other subjects, and in understanding the child, contemporary 

* 4 

philosophies, and psychologies of education. Here also was 

f clarification of the need for future conceptual frameworks for music 

education. But in the area of elementary mu;Sic education (and probably 

secondary as well) it has little impact. The elementary principals were 
* . ft . 

still trying to ^^ustlfy time on the regular school schedule for music, 



^^Foster MacMurray, in Basic Concepts in Music Education , op . cit . , p. 4. 
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Harry S. Broudy, o£. cit . . p. 77. , 
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and the general classroom teachers were still struggling with a subject 

1 

area in which their legitimate fears x^^ere based on Iradcqu^ite 
preparation. Neither could cope with "concepts of concepts" in ntusic* 
Ar<;ually, the bootr*was addressed to "students in training for care2rs in 
the -afield of music and to music teachers in service." , On Uia elotncntarV 
level inost of ^he music teachers in servlc^^ vere clgssroom teachers; 
this book, therefore, while stressing better musicians, better scholars, 
and better teachers, did not offer solutions to th3 problems of nusic 
in the elementary school. 

^ In 1959, the magazine National fileir.entarv Principal devoted its 

entire December issue to the eleij^sntary music program: "Why Music 

Education?" was followed by "Classroom Teachars Crm Teach Music.'" The 

argtiment here was that music was not a '^special'' subject and "if music 

is to become a truly integrated part of the total educational prpgr^^rj, 

affecting the lives of* children and adults, then the teaching cannot be 

limited to the minority known as music specialists. Music is for all. 

.,27 

Let us all vpork together." . . 

doncern for the state of i?.usic teaching, especially for that 

subject titled "general music" was expressed by the MI'WC in 1959: this 

28 

led to recommendations and a five-year study. Since genera 1^ music is 
taught in both the elementary and the junior iiigh years, it was of 
.special interest to elementary districts that include grades from one 
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Lula Kiipatrick, "Classroom Teachers Can Teach MunlcJ", 

National Elemontary Principal ^ December, 1959, p. 11. 
28 

Karl D. Ernst, Music in General Education . (VJashlnRton> D. C.t 
MENC, 1965). 
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throtgh eight. The concept of "music appreciation" as music 

understanding began to develop, and many general music classes 'were now 

rctitled "music understanding," 

Opinion and comment on teaching music' in *the elementary school was 

also reported by Hartsell for the Association for Supervision end 

29 

Curriculum Development in 1963, In this publication no attetupt was 

< ' ' *■ ■ 

made to answer any one question exhaustively nor to explore any special - 

phase of music teaching; rather, it suggested ideas and recommended 

' practices that might be helpful in providing music instruction in 

grades one througli six. Its basic tenets were: 

1* Even if there is a special music teacher assigned to the 

classroom, the instruction in music should be a shared 

respqnsibility. 

2« It is a major fallacy to assume that classroom instruction in 
elementary music taught by a music specialist will be superior 
to the classroom music taught by the classroom teacher, 
3. A desirable plan for music Instruction would provide a music 
teacher for each e,lementary school* 
(Hartsell pointed out that the study made in 1962 by the Research 
^Division of the National Education Association showed that of all 
elementary music instructors, 40^« were classroom teachers who had 
assistance from music specialists, fever were classroom teachers who liad 
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. 0. M, Hartsell, Teachii iR Music in the Elementary School . 

(Washington, D. C.: ASCD, I9b3) . ' 
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no asslrtanc&» and only 207* were tauslc specialists.) ^hjsic activities^ 

discussed were singing, responding to music through movements , listening, 

'\ 

and pl«ying instruments. Musiciv reading came in for only brief 
discussion; why, when, and how music reading was to be taught was noc 
developed. A few teacher preference's for wusic reading- i'>cthod were 
stated) but no research on methods fot ^teaching ausic reading was citod, 

* In the *6Us several other very important developments in the field 
of music education took place; these should have influenced the entire 
tt'end of music education. That they did net inay be attributed t6 lack of 
nationwide distribution and provisions for implementation and adoption. * 
The first of these, the 1963 Yale Seminar on Music Educ^ition, while 
adding nothing new but instead reinforcing ideas that had already been 
expressed by music educators^ was, nonetheless, very Impcctant for 
several reasons: 

.1. It brought together and involved in music .education for the 
first time distinguished professionals in music not nonoally 
" concerned with the problems of music education. (The main 
justification for the seminar was stated as the potential 
eradication of the lack of communication betwe^tn the ream 
of music education and professional activity.) 
2. It represented a research development activity in the arts 
that was funded by federal monies. The federal Office of 
Education utilized funds allowable under Public Law 531 's 
Cooperative Research Program, which was established in 1954. 



^ Ibid . p. 7, 
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A full reiport of the rieminar was published by the United States 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Office of 
31 

Education. - * 

With regard to coraraunication between the educcitors in music and the 
professionals in music, Allen. P. Britton has stated that very few of our 

distingrlr.hed -composers, perfonnors, or critics have made firm 

. ^ .32 

contributions to tLe development of music education in the United States. 

Until 1959, when a Ford Foundation program began to place young composers 

in residence wiuh school systems, thd machinery and lines of coninvni cation 

wera Ittcking" for the exploration of the immense resources that the 

present school of native composers represents. 

The twelve-day Yale Seminar on Music Education stated that the 

primary aim of music education was the develcpmeat of musicality, and 

tltat "a basic musicality should be developed before the teaching of 

reading, notation, composing, or analysis is attempted, for these skills 

become mechanical and meaningless without.it." The seminar reccrOTcndcd 

wew materials as well/as new ways- of teaching and unequivocally stated; 

Trained musicians are needed to carry out these curricular goals. 
UltiDiately, only teachers trained in music should be tieaching music 
In the schobls, although it is acknowledged that the recommendation 
is not immediately feasible. The burden of music' teaching in the 



11 ■ ** \ ' . ' * 

"^ Claude V, Paliscfl, Music in Our Schools . A Search for Improvement : 
Report of the Yale Seminar on ^Musi£ Education ^ (Washington, D. C, : U, S. 
Government Printing Office Bulletin No. 28, OK-33033, 19(^4), p. 8. 

Allen P. Britton, • "Music Education: An American Specialty," 
Perspectives in Music Education : Source Book III, (Washington, D. C, : 
MENC, 1966), p. 19. 
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Claude V, Palisca, o£, cit . . p. 6*. 
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eleraentary schools now falls on the classroom teacher, v;bo needs 
retraining to fulfill thi% role.^ 

Tho seminar strongly criticized the repertory used in most school systems 

in the United States and called It ill-chosen, of appalling quality, 

restricted in scopd, corrupted by arrangements, not properly coordinated 

with the development of theoretical and historical insights^ and • 

neglectful of children's creative ability. It analyzed and reported ^ 

reconmendations in other'.areas of music education such as guided 

licXening; performance activities, maintenance of musical interest (in . 

advanced as well as bcgiiyiing students) , musicians in residence, and rhe 

use of musical comraunity resources as well as national resources, >lost 

of all it stressed qualified music teachers, better teacher traininji, and 

planned teacher retraining. The seminar gave some thought snd discus.iion 

to the implementation of its recommendations and suggested that a pilot 

program^ followed by proper evaluation be set up in detail ii'i a number of 

schools. ' 

Direct outgrowth of the federal ly-fundtfd Yale Semin&r were the 

Juilliard Study, designed to broaden children's musical repertoire 

(published later as the Juilliard ?Lepertory) , the Educational Media 

Conference, designed to provide ^n introduction to the techniques of 

operant conditioning which .forms the psychological background for 

programmed learning, and the Yale Music Curriculum itself. 

. > • ' . ** * 

Tlie second* Important development of tha '60s was the. enactment by 

the 89th Congress of the United States of three new and sweeping 14ws: 
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(1) The Elementary and Secondary Act, Public Law 89-10, approvred 
April 11, 1965; (2)' The Kational>^;cn:ndation on the Arts and IJuirrtnities 
Act, PuWLic llaw 89-209, approved September 29, 1965; and (3) Tlie^Higher 
Education Act, Public Lau 89-329, approved November 8, 1965, music 
education, all three of thcne acts v/^re of great significance; al^five 
of the specific titles under the first act (tap idly shortened by the 
profes.<ion to ESEA) were 'of inestimable value' to elementary music 
education. Federal funds initially were made available to the school 

' V' 

districts themselvc;?. Under Title III of ESEA, for example, 
appropriations for PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity in Education, 
subtitled Pacesetters in Innovation) amounccd to $75 i^illion in 1965, 
$187 million in 1967, and $165 million in 1969* The purpose of PACE, 

asv.stated iti the. Of f ice of Education .manual for prospective project 

\ " 
\ . ' 

applicants was to: ^ 

\ . ' ■ ■ - " 

1. encourage the development of innovations 

2. demonstrate worthwhile innovations in'^iducational practice 
through exemplary programs 

3. *^supplement existing facilities 

Across the nation, music educatprs responded to thisNencouragement to 
develop innovative projects. ' 
Britton aptly put it earlier (1958): 

Many American music. educators have demonstrated wh^t may be 
considered an easy readiness to climb aboard any inteXlectual 
bandwagon which happened to be nearby, and to trust ii^ -to drrlve 
at destin^ions appropriate for music educators, or worse, to 
adopt its destination ^s their own without careful enough scrutiny 
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In music, 92 projects were reported ^approved in 36 states. Hfirc was 

Jean Piaget (EvBnston, Illinois, OE.No. 5-0256); the.r.e was Carl Orff 

(Bellf lower,. California, OE No. 66-257 and Monmouth, Oregon, / ^ 

OE Ho. 5-8263)^here was' Zoltan Kodaly - (Colurabias . South 4£larolina,\ 

OE No. 67-4445 and Urbana 5' Illinois, OE No, "9-0 35^2) and there .w?.s ^a ' ' 

combination study of ;Orf f and Kodaly (Madera, Calif ornia^, ' ' 

OE No. 66-1418). A Suzuki project was cafrried on /in Urbana, Illinois 

(OE Ni5f 5-8444); and a Suzuki-Kendal study was done in El Monte, 

California (OE No. 67-1544-1); music education through television^ was » 

studied in Dallas, Texas (OE' No, 67-4358) and in Greenville, North 

Carolina (OE No. 5-8306). The Manhattanville Music Curriculum Project; 

•was headquartered. at Purchase, New York (OE No. 6-1999) „ These new ' * 

programs and ideas caught the imagination of music educators across the 

land. One project abstract devoted to a study of nusicality In 

/ elementary ^children opened with this sentence:^ 

'Guiding the Development of Musicality in Elementary School/ 
Children" is proposed to be accomplished through innovational 
instructional approaches utilizing multi-sensory channels toward 
discovery of the conceptual structure of music through the natUraL 
and elemental avenues of speech, drama, movement, rhythmics, 
singing, instrumental playing and symbolization with emphasis on 
discovery and iMprovisatory activities, augmented by personality- 
involved contacts with visiting artist-musician specialist 
perforPiEnccs personnel from which will evolve nevr and authentic 
elements of musicality and aesthetic sensitivity to incorporate ' 



^■^AlJen P. Britton,/'Music in Early American Public Education- 
A Historical Critique," Basic , Concepts in Music Education % op . cit . > 
p. 207. " 
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into the Instruct) onal design. — ^ 

A January, 1969\ report in thp Mufiic Educator;; JquittirI ('*Wliere Has 

All the Money Gone?*0 $ listed forty-six of the music projects under these 

thre%'» principal categories: (1) cultural enriclunent progratas (thacc were 

twenty-seven--Taor*tly concerts for youth) ; (2) instrunental trcining 

(there were* seven- -n*05 fly string projects, musically talented, etc.); 

and (3) innovative .instructional methods (there were fcv;elve--Su2uk?., 
^ 37 

Orff, Kodiily, etc.). Thirty of the projects were at MYaX time listed 

as being continuously refunded and still in progress; sixteen of the 

projects were reported as terminated at that time. In November, 19^9 

(after funds had been cut off for more than a year), an Office of 

Education researcher reported that eighty-five percc-nt of the 

three hundred thirty innovative programs (all fjclds) funded for three 

years from Title III of the ESEA had survived and were still operating. 

He stated that the survival rate exceeded the "raosl optimistic 

' 38 

expectations" of the program's creators* (This researcher did ^^^'-^.^/^ 
find the same suirvival rate for elementary music projects and reported 
the fact to the author of the report. A reply was received from the 
Office of E'Jucatton to the effect that music and art subjects did suffer, 
greater losses* A much lower suirvival rate was acknowledged in these 
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Title ill, ESEA, Progress Report: Guiding the Development of 

Husicaltty in Elem&ntnry School Children ; Phase I: May-June, 1966, 
Madera County, California. 

Title III, ESEA: Projcc^.^ in Music: "Where Has All the Money Gone?", 
Music Educator^' Jcurn/iil. Januairy, 1969, Volume 55, Ko. 5, pp. 66-72. 

^^Nonran E, Heern,? " After Fund Cut-Offs," Nations Schools . 
November, 1969, p. 30. 
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areas.) f 

The third very luiportcnt developrrxtnt cauic in 1967 when tha KEMC 

launched the ;nost arnbitTous and coirprehnnsivi? conference of its entire 

60 years of exister.ce. What rrade the Tan^lL^voocl Sympcsiuni unique was 

that it focused on \hc world outside that of ruuslc education and brought 

together distinjuished thinkerri frnra msny fieldr. other niu:*ic 

education. The nation was deeply shocked by concinucus incidents of 

protest and confrontation and by v^orsening nrobloms of the inner city. 

MENC President Wersen put it simply': 

In an era of protest, irritation, and rapid change, when students 
tell us chat the iLusic w3 teach and the raethods that we use'jarc 
irrelevant and ineffectual, music educators cannot simply 'sit IjAck 
with eyes closed and ears tuned backi^ard. "'^-^ • ' 

Riot^ in Detroit and Nerark headlined the daily papers as inuGiciams, 

: • / 

sociologists, labor leaders, foundation representatives, communication 

leaders, and educators sat dovnT't^ether to confer on the t:ritical issues 

previously identified by consultants and 800 musicians, educators, etc, 

at Division Conference during the previous intensive year of 

preparation. Participants felt the urgency and the importance of what 

they were doing: in the world of change, they VA^re trying to consider 

the future; in the state of confpsion and turmoil, they were coming to 

grips with the problem of strengthening music in the American society. 
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Louis G. Warsen, Tanglev^jod address partially quoted in Music 

Edudators Journal . February, 1968, p. 42; also quoted in Judith Murphy 

ana George Sullivan, Music in American Society , An Interpretive Report . 

(Washington, D. C: MEl^C, 1968) . 

Robert A. Choate and Max Kaplan, "I'iusic in American Society: An 
Introduction to Issues," Music Educators Journ al. April^ 1967, p. 43. 
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At Tanglewood, it was stated that tha basic purpose of the 
symposiuni was to reappraise and reevaluate ass»nr4>tions and beliefs about 
music education; to f»rouse concern about musicnl activities in the entire 
culture; and to explore the possible ways und means o^" the programs 
beconing iQore effective in music education. New dir.cnsions for the 
profession of music eduCiiticn wc.re sought* rhere were, of. course,, 
differing concerns represented at the symposium; for some, the most, 
important job that music education should do *\v7as to develop audiences: 
for others, the concern was the problems of youth;^far r>tlll others, the 
concern was a comprehensive design that raifjit co^'cV all needs. There 
was, nonetheless, definite agreeinent on many points, among tjica: 

1. Music serves bfst: when its integrity as an art is maintained, 

2. Music of all periods, styles, forms, and cultures belong*; In 
the curriculum. 

* 3. Schools shc^.uld provide adequate time for music programs 

ranging froim pre-school through adult or contiriuing education. . 
4. Greater eraphasis should be placed on the iudividual student to 
fulfill his needs, goals, and potential. 
. 5. The music education profession mu3t contribute its skills, 

proficiencies, and insights toward assisting in the solution of 

-■r / a " 

urgent "problenn "of the Inner city/ 
6, Developments .in^educational technology, educational television, 
progratnmed iitslruction, and coinputer*a&sisted Instruction should 
be applied tp music stjjdy and research. 
" Generally, the syinposim made the following recommendations with 
regard to music in early childhood: 

.er|c , • 
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1^ Children should have some type of formal schooling at about • 
three in order to offset inadequate musical exposure at home, 

2, The serious lack of crained music teachers should be corrected. 

3. Young children's'^musical experiences should be integrated, 

4* The concept of the self-contained classroom may be considered 
best under e concept of the self-contained school *, 

5. There is a need to coordinate efforts in music education with 
the related efforts of gducators in early childhood education. 

But as Schwcdron aptly pointed out: 

Little in the sumnarized recommendations is genuinely new or 
surprising.... Wliat isiJiew is that the MENC is not only proraulj^ating 
de^iirable change but also actively supporting its fulfillment, 
Such backing is of utmost importance for satisfactory outcomes. 

The results of the Tanglewood Symposium might be reported succinctly 

in th'e declaration that the conference developed: 

We believe that education must now concern itself with the art of 
living, with building V^^-^orial identity, and with creativity* 
Since the study of music can contribute so much to these ends, we 
now da 11 for music to be placed in the core of the curriculum, 



ihe MENC took the message directly to its board of directors, to its 
state presidents, and to all the state supervisors; the Music Educators 
Journal (November, 1967) carried the message to its (then) 60,000 
readers, Filmstrips and tapes- were offered at nominal cost in an 
attempt to deliver a **you were there" experience to viewers. In March • 
of 1968, the national MENC convention at Seattle, Washington, devoted a 



^^Abraham A, Schwadron, "The Tanglewood Symposium Summons," Music 
Journal . September, 1968, p, 4Q, 

Judith Murphy and George Sullivan, Musi c in Americ an Society , An 
Interpretive Report , (Washington, D. ,C, : MENC, 1958), 
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large portion of its aj^cndc to the Tanglevond Symposium. Many 
committees and subcoramittees developed in local, sta*:e, and national 
areas of organization in music education. And now, a veritable 
shibboleth of educational jargon v/as released in the form of position 
papers and "we believe'* statements. 

In Califor:i;3^ the CME/» of the M^NC released a "position paper in 
rni'sic education" (December, 1968), based on the Tanglewoed Hyraposiuin 
and the state's newly enacted George E, Miller Act of 1968. The 
position paper u'as njailcd to approximately 16,000 persons related tc 
education in California: to administrators in education; to legislators 
tofprivate, parochial, and public school boards; to officials of the 
state board of education and ell members of the state education 
commissions as well as to music educators and members of the CMHA. 
Judd Chew, then president of the CMEA, made a special request of the^ 
membership in an accompanying letter: "Will you consider assisting in 
the following ways?" Other state music educators associations did the 
same. While it cannot be stated that rapid charges followed these 
actions (especiallj^ on the elementary level), it can be stated^ that on 
the part of the leaders in music education, there was development of 
constructive ideas to fulfill the needs pointed out by the Tanglcwood 
Symposium. The focal points were now; 

1. the need for the MENC to take an of ficial- position supporting 
a well-trairied music specialist for each elementary ;5chool 

2. the need for new curricultmi in the teacher training 
institutions in order to meet the demands of specialized 
tasks in music education 
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3, the need for greater vnderstanding of the ir.dlvidual child 
and the role iu the child's growth aod development . 

* 9 

4. the need f /r greater understanding of musical aesthetics end 
philosophy in music education, etc. 

It is interesting to note what happened to point one; the first and 
forc:ao3t adnlnir,trative act of MKNC President Wiley L, Houccwright in 
Scptenber of 1968 vas the appointment of a seven-member commission on 
teacher education. This commission v^as charged with the critical tasks 

i ' 

1, identifying pressing needs in the pre-service and in-service ' 
cducaLi.:*n of music teachers and determining priorities 

2, developing preciseVrecoimnenda tions for the preparation of 

' , music educators in cooperation with the MENC*s Contemporary 

Music Project, the National Association bf-Schools of Music, 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
and other involved organizations 

3, identifying innovative and exemplar^' programs in teacher 
education that may serve as models for change 

4, proposing necessary revisions in advanced programs in nusic, 
education / ' 

5, suggesting ways ,in which in-service programs can best move 
|)resent members of the profession to involve themsfelves in 
the expanding role of music education called for in the 
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Tangleuioo:? Declaration 

At its earliest neetings, the comraission establijhed its list of 

13 objectives and set up various task groups to study the objifctives and 

nakc reccOTdndations : 

Task Group 1: Qualities and Competencies for hu^lc Educators 

^ Tar-k Group II: RecoCTiendations for Gritically Needed Changes in 

Teacher Education . ^ 

Task Group III: Identification of Innovative Programs and Practices 

in the Pra-Service Preparation of Mui;ic Educators 

Task Group IV: Husical Qualities and Competencies for the 

Classroom Teachers 

In October of 1970 the,MENC Commission on Teacher Education in 

Music made its interim rcpprt. Following the commisjion's recommendation 

that "music in the classroom should be taught by music specialists," 

waci its statement that it recognized, h'^^wver, that "this may not be 

feasible for every school at present.' Therefore each poifson planning Ifo 

teach in the elementary school should receive sufficient prep.iracion to 

handle such instruction. Task Group IV was challenged with the 

responsibility of developing statements of musical competencies and 

qualities for elementary classroom teachers. Furthermore, Task Group IV 

had been firmly instructed: 

At the present time the Commission position and the of f icial' MENC 
position on the utilization of music specialists should not be 



^^Wiley L. Housewright, "Charge to the^ Coiiimission, " -Music Educators 
Journal . October, lj;70j'*p. 35. r 
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confused. The MEKC 1*^,5 no firmly stated position at present on the 
preference for music specialists rathsr than elem-intary- classroom 
generAlists with special music training in the elementary u^usic 
education program. Tlie preparation of the competcqcico statement 
requested by the National Assembly should not be misconstrued an 
official MEKC position; clarification on thif? matter wili . 
^forthcoming from the National Executive Fcard in the near future. 

In Hay, 1971, Task Group IV. made its inicial report with an 

introduction that repr^.ated the ^corviiission's recomrr^cndot ion and qualifying' 

statements. Task Group IV had come to the conclusion that all classroom 

teachers must be able to: 

1. make music (mnlodic, harmonic, and rhythrric; vocal anH nomc 
instrumental) 

2. conduct music (knowledge of pulse, .Httack, release^ dynamics, 
etc.) 

* 3« guide the creative experiences of children in music 
(Improvisation, movement) 

4 

4. utilize simple procedures used in composing music 

5. utilize various kinds of notations when appropriate 
(translating sound into symbol) 

6. perceive aurally the basic sound -events of music (single tone 
to combinations) 

?• respond physically to promote musical understanding (movement, 
dancing) 

8. be receptive to music (a\^reness of styles, periods, cultures, 
etc.) . / ' 

9. guide students in musical experiences (developing musicality) ■ j 



^^ Ibid .. p. 45. 
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10. utilize a wide range of educational resources in duvalopirg 

. , 46 ' 

musical awareness 

Although the goals of the MLNC were clearly spelled owt and tbe 

president at that time,^ Frances M. Andrews, had wrlLten '*Kusic Education: 

Responsibility for CJiange, Accountability for Prcgrcsj," nil effort 

in 19/ i i?fi;Cii;Dd to be directed to higlier education dVid new courses for 

teacher training. Neglected /areas of concern rrerc: (1) h pliilo&ophy of 

music education for the elementary schcjls; (2) the oll;nat«i necessary for 

elementary nusic education; and (3) the £.cceptance (oi; i »iC part ol 

elementary administri'tors) of qualifications necessary for teaching nutsic 

on the eloircntary level; . Finally , after years of emphasis on tbe part of 

many lauGic educators that music on the eleioentary level ^^ust be taught by 

music specialists, MENC's national executive board, in July of 1972, 

adopted an official IffiNC position based on a paper prepared by the 

National Conmission on Instruction. ' ' 

The nature of music, the importance of prts experiences for .il! 
children, the significance of aesthetic. feducatioa in'the life of 
' ' the individual, and the i^ariety of musical objectives that emanate 
* from these concerns |.ndicate ttiat satisfactcry instructional 

leadership can best be defined as a skilled teacher whose preparation 
includes substantial v;ork in music leading to thosp competenciefs 
^ ^ that have been suggested by the MENC Commission on Teacher Education. 
This would include the person who has a music education degree as 
well a^one who may have v\ strong minor or second Jmajor in ^usic,^^ 
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Acknowletiging general elementary irusic as a crucial area of concern, the 
commission went a step further than advaiicing its position: it called 
attention to "certain qualities of an adequate music prograw ht the 
elementary school level." These, they said, must include;: 

I. Appropriate pupil-teacher ratios^ 
i 2. Adaquate idusic instruct /on extended over the entire 

academic year* Tlie equivalent of at least three half-hour 

periods per week would seem minlfnal, 

3. Teachers and pupils :rast have access to a wide v^ri^etj^ of 
essential instructional materials and specialized equipment, 
as well as specialised spaces designed to facilitate mus.fcql 
learning, at all stages of- learning* 

4. Music programs must be permitted to adapt to newer learning 
environments and instructional situations emerging as a • 

> consequence of recent attention given to ... jjifw idees in* 

pupil grouping, staffing, scheduling, physical facilities, < 
, -I 49 

\ 

By January of 1973, u!p Beat , a newsletter published by theMEKC, 
reported an interview with President Jack E. Schaeffer on the position, 
finally taken officially. The question v/as' asked if it was not 
unrealistic to push for elementary music specialists "when we are in an 
economic squeeze and there may not be enough qualified people anyway." 
President Schaeffer conceded that a new KEA research report had shown"* 
a decided shortage of graduating elementary music specialists in 1971-72, 



AO 
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but stressed that s strong elenjentary music program vas essential to good 
music programs at upper levels and that' suj-porc would corae from, many 
sources, mostly from the music educator himself, "It's up to the' members 
to broadcast the message to parents, administratorsi school boards, and 
othei 

It does rot seem, at this timej that there is a concert'ud effort on 
the part of the MENC toactivate these vital recommendations. Plans 
announced for conferences in March, 1973, included the following: 
(1) the western dlvirion conferences are emphasising self-renewal and 
musiciauly functions; [2) the northwest convention is Int-erested in "the 
many faces of music" interrelated »and ctoss-fertilised to cut across, 
musical disciplines;^^ (3) the sbuthtJestern division is concentrating on 
"innovation and pluralism" in music education; and' (4) the north central 
division is organizing its conference both on levels of raacic education 
and on music subjects such as ethnic music, nongradcd open classroom, 
"confrontation and crisis,'" etc. Viewing the announced conferences as a 
whole, they seem to be repeating past patterns: much musical performance 
oo the part of professionals and students and the usual lecture and 

discussion topics (accountability, technology. Individualization, open 

> 

classroom, ethnic music, world cultures, learning in music, etc,). There 
does not seem to be an organized effort of music educators directed 
toward the heart o£ the particular problem: elementary music education, ~ 



^^Interview with President Jack E. Schaeffer, Up Beat. January, 1973, 
Vol. 1, No. 2. ' - , 
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taught as a core subject by tirained niusic teachers. 

Prevailing Attitudes 

As the wheels of general elementary music education have moved full . 
circle from "correlate'' through "innovate" and r\ov back to "relevjsince, " 
elementary music education has followed in the lockstcp of whatever 
thinking prevailed. That there is any change from the 196? picture of 
elementary music instruction as reported by the KEA (only* 20% taught by 
music specialists) is questionable, yet .of genuine interest to this 
investigation. However, even if elementary music education were under 
complete control of specialists trained in music, it would most likely 
move simultaneously in several different, but not necessarily mutublly 
exclusive directions. Wliile there seems^to be an undercurrent of conflict 
between differing attitudes regarding music education in America, this* is 
• not sensed at the conferences sponsored by the MENC or its affiliated 
organizations. With much overlapping of minor detail, one can, however, 
easily detect very different stresses and certainly differing points of 
view. Of course, these cannot be called philosophies in th& true sense 
of the Kord for they do not represent systematic statements about the 
value or the nature of music education; what they do represent are points 
of view upon which many elementary music education programs seem to be 
built. A few of the typical attitudes expressed by elementary 

administrators and teachers of elementary music (some .general classroom 

^? ' • . . [' 
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teachers, some music specialists) in 1972 discussions were: 

.V 

1. ^ On the elementary level, music should exist only for tha 

enjoj'Tnent end pleasure of all the children. It. should be 
planned t>>r their relaxation, their release oi tension, end 
their leisure time.. It should utilize whatever method ie 
found enjoyable, arid should begin with familiar music* It can 
be taught just ks well* by the classroom teacher who kp'^ws the > 
children as by the music specialist who knows the music, 

2. Music should exist in the elementary schools in order tc help . 
ti;ansmit .the culture and the heritage of the nation^ If. should 
be closely correlated with Anerixan history. It should carry 
an indigenous approach using \fhataver methods are most suitable 
and tell the story of music fronn earliest America to the 
electronic age, 

3. General elementary music should represent the base of the 
pyramid of music '^^ducation, while secondary music education 
should concentrate on the development of music skills in the 
talented few. The musical needs of the elementary masses can 
be fulfilled by "sings" and similar music activity; therefore, 
concentration, if any, should be only on the identification of 
the musically gifted. The music of the future will 'be produced 
by the very few and heard by the very many' 

, 4. Music is vital to .'progress in all civilizations. Elementary 
' music education should concentrate on musical literacy and / 

give every child the opportunity to develop ability, knowledge, 
and skills in music. It should be presented'^in an organized, 
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orderly ir^anner as an acadeirac cuhjectj taught only by music 
specialists* 

Tlicre are many variations on the above themes. Tlie visits of Joan 

Gaines,. ^ENG''s director of public relations, to eight commuriitlefl to 

interview opinion leaders revealed nuny ot these. Following are 

a tow statements made by school sup^;rintendcnts; ^' 

1 evaluate music education in terms of .quality of performance and 
musical opportunities for as many students as possible, 

I measure 1 he ' spccess of the music program in tearms of audience . 
response?? and in terms of the carry-over reflected by church choirs 
in the community* * * - ^ 

-My objectives for music education are providing opportunities for 

the kids^rho have talent so that they »can go further with music, 
' and making kids aware of what music is--what it has to offcr--sc 
, that they will become discriminating consumers. 

My nimnber one goal for music education is "the love to slr^s." We 
must .not kill (Enthusiasm, 

There are Viot enough teachers who can communicates v.dth the "other 
eighty percent" so that kids get real enjojonent oyt of music. • 
Let's make some type of music available to the "other eighty 
percent" on a basis' where they will enjoy it, 1 want students who 
will say, "0V|. boy.* ' Music V - 

To me, music is an essential part of life a^id especially of American 
life* It is a medium of communication for exptession and feeling. 

I have no personal involvement nith music and am reaiiy more . 
interested in sports. However^ .music is an important dimension of 
experience for all kids. ^ - ^ 

A new data processing system will put a pr'ice tag oil music in the 
school system starting in 1972.^^ 

The variety of stresses and attitudes expressed- by music educators 
and by superintendent.^ again reflects possible ambiguity in the directiou 
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in which rausic education Ss fjoing. Music educators are beginning to 
express theraselves concerning the "iija&e" they think they might project 

i 9 

to the principal, .and the "picture" they themselves frequently hdvc of 
54 

superintendents The surreptitious complaint of the specialists in 
in music about the lip service and Jiypocrlsy of their superinteadents has 
at la:»t, appeared in print. Tliii ohcch of this unveiling is matched 
only hy the egocentric Interests of superintendents: of self-im^ge and 
of influence. According to a report of a survey by the editors of 
N^tion^ Schools : 

Tne profile of a school superintendent that emerges from a recent 
Nations School ?=> survey is notjthat of a nar» having an identity 
crisis^ The typical ■s;j:perintendent regards hin??eli: as the chief 
educational leader of his small concnunity. • . • Some adininistir^tors 
define their roles rather grandly: leader-orgahixer-delegator- 
drearaer; nianager of the biggest business in town.r.. From I^orth 
Carolina comes the tongue-in-cheek response: *'the naoiber one 
school man wich all the answers. 

Rating their performance as: (1) excellent ; (2) good; (3) fair; or 

57 

(4) poor; 81% picked the first two categories. 

Such variety of attitudes and lack of any well-defined direction on 
the part of music educators and elementary administrators could explain, 
at Jeast in part, the lack of any critical change in elementary music 
education during the past twenty years. It is not surprising ^hat the 
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extensive work of Bruner, Plaj^ct, Orff, Kodaly, Suzuki, and others has 
not {nspiied dranatic innovation in the total eleraentnTy music progra:n 
or caused cducaLci^s lo recognize the need for rlarif icatioiT of direction 
and pursuit of goals. It cannot be denied, hov/ever, thr*». such edMCHtionnl 
^tudice ai> related to inusic have provided necessary inr.pir&tion and 

V * 

eroi.ndw'jrk for a large niuTibcr of research project:;, Cor ext^nsxv^r 
exploration, and for a number of highly successful innovative pilot 
programs. The contribution of a number of these to elcmeutary rnusic 
educntioa deserves attention* 

Innovative Programs in Elementary Music Educatioo 

The following brief ( sunmi3-*:y of ' conteniporary innovative prcg;viJis 

reflects the influciices of programs from abroad as \:eli as programs 

/ ■ ■ 
developed in America. Some of th^se were originally federally funded; 

some, financed by corporations; and some, by the MSNC. Their impact on 

current elementary school music education is of prine consideration here. 

The Program of Carl Orff ; ' 

Carl Orff, one of the few internationally known composer^i to 

contribute to the field of music education, began his program in Munich, 

Germany, nearly 50 years ago. It was then and, to a great extent, still 

is practiced today, for the most part in private Europ^.an studios with 

young children. Although attempts to have this pro^r/jm adopted ns a 

basic program in 'the elementary schools of both Germany and Austria have 

been consistently supported, the Orff Institute for the training of 

teachers in Salzburg, Austria, is still the major public support for the 
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program in Europe*. Before reviewing the inflmence of th« Orff program on 
'the^eletnentcry public school music program of the United States, it might . 
^ be advisable to briefly outline the basic tenets of the Orff approach, 
Iherr* har been wuch controversy over the basic philowjcphy cf 
Carl Orff'r. prcgr^ira. Early Interpreters, especially educators from 
distinguished tmivcrsir.ies abroad ard thoce in ui'ficial <^ducation 
ministries in Europe, gave credence to the implication that the Orff ^ 
program was based on the theory of the recupitul*i ticn of the race. 
Wernor Tlio\vis of Heidelberg Ihijversity stated in a 1961 lecture; 

Tlie^^most significant features of Or f f -Schulwerk are these: 

(1) <'Every child as it growr, passes through the Various singes of 
devcjlopment of the human race as n whole. Therefore for the 
earliest stage in the child's development, Orff chooser* the oldest 
forms of spnech to be found in folklore, legend and rhyrie, because 
these best correspond with the child's mental capacity at this 
stage. In Schulwerk, speech is enriched, brought to life, ovc^r the 
fpundation of an orchestra of keyed and percussion instruments. Tlie 
rhythmic pulse of tho instruments pcriaeates. the speech, Thoy. come 
together into being, as it were for the f-irst tiir^e, as a world of 
sound. This new life i3 a synthesis of sound, image, and meaning. 

(2) Tlie limitation of music to its carliect and fundamental forms 
and techniques also best corresponds witli tlie m»:^ntal capacity of 
the child in the earliest stages ot its development. The* choice, of 
fundamental musical forms results from the predo5ni;\ance of speech 
in Schulwerk. Speaker, singer,* and instraitental^st participate 
together in shaping the development of this combination of ^jpeech 
and music. Practice in improvisation is closely related to these 
fundamental formi;. (3) Instruments based on a diatonic system are 
most suitable to the early stages of the child's developiiient . -^The 
child practices with elementary models and patterns, which can then 
be developed through improvisation. The^predoraitiance of rhythm is 
not a. sign of prirait ivcn^ss , but an indication tYjit the- %hole person, 
in body, mind, and spirit, is involved. ^° 

The controversy was fanned to flame by the criticism of American 
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inurjic eduMtor Kirion Flagg who also reported Orff as suppoiting s 

"recapitulation of the race" theory: 

The real iss3ue of the Orff system or method is tliat it i^: riiuply 
out of tunc with today *3 world. The child, for whoso j,^\\sicci !>ro\/ch 
education is responsible, docs not come to instructiou as a blank 
page to be written in step by tiny step throiu;h i^ny historical 
reenactment."^'^ 

Orff felt it ncctissnry to clarify the orfgin, stages of development, 

philosophy, and goals of Schulwerk: 

Schulwerk did not dcivelop Irom any precbnsiderod plan^-I could 
never have imagined such a far-reaching one- -but it came from a 
. need that I was able to recognl?-^ as such.^.. Every pb/sso. of 
Schulwerk will always provide stimulation for new independent 
growth; therefore it is never conclusive and settled, but always 
developing, always growing, always flowering. • 

In conversation, Orff stated: 

I am not a Mn of theories; I have never thought along these lines. 
I was just unhappy with pedagogy in music in my native corintry. If 
others choose to read theories into Schulwerk, that is of no 
consequence to me. In SchulweVk^ the s-equence of musical actlv5t:1t.»s 
and musical materials has bieen determined only in terms of dL.\covciy 
of needs to be fulfilled ari ways and means of fulfilling th-:se 
needs; tjie growth of ideas f?nd plans, utilized' in the Schulwerk, did 
not come from theories, but from practice au^ from concern v^lth 
artistic points of view.^^ 

Briefly, Orff's basic pramiry^js can be summarized es ^ollovr.: 

1. Music is basic to all learning. 

2. Music education c^ust begin with elemental factors; these 
include movement, speech, ^song, and instraments, all of which 



'^^Marion Flagg, "The Orff ISystem in Today's World," Mu:jic Educators 
Journal . December, 1966, p. 30. 
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irclude rhythm, melody, and hamaony. 

3. Music "foi:" children is best created •'by", children, 

4. Music "for" children is a plan o£ helpiiift children "discover** 
music, noc a supcriiupooed plan o£ cbmposilicn i^ivented for 
learnln;;. 

5. T[\e Orff idM 1^ directed tor&rd *'co:7.ei;icncing" music rather 
than developing skills and techniques. 

It 

6. The ultimate goal of Orff-Schulwerk Is true undi-^rstanding of 

musiccl lan£u;=i2C «nd musical expression. 
» • 

Orff was not thinking of an education in music for the gffted 

child^ He asserts repeatedly that rausic is for all childion and that 

his experience has taught hin that completely unmusical children are 

very rare and that: . * 

nnarly every child is at some point accessible and educable*^ but 
seme teachers' ineptitude ha.s often, through •ignorance, nipped 
musicianship in the bud, repressed the gifted, and caused other 
disaster. ^2 

Persor^l observations of Orf f -Schulverk' £t the Institute for Teacher 
Training in Salzburg, Austria, and demonstration classes in Europe and 
the United States bring out the 'following basic factors: 

L. Orf f-Schul werk is not a method; it is an approach, a V'ay, a 

path, a road, a direction. 
2. The architectural structure of Schulwerk delineates a kind of 
learning, but docs not direct a step-'by -step system of musical 
learning as other prograiiiu; do. It is simply a framework within 



Carl Orff, Perspectives in Music Educatio n, op . £it. . , p. 390. 
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vrhich certain oprraticns lead to musical experiences wMcn in 
turn lead to learnirig in rausic, 
2. The cuccessful music, teacher utilizing the Orff approach mu:>t 
have resourcefulness and should hh rich in initiative and 
background experiences in both music and movement. 

4. Many Methods may be utilized in the Orff approach, arid tw 
teachers may use different specific methods, yet be directed 
toward the same goal (music rending, for example), 

5. Tlie Orff approach is not now, and never will be, cc:nplctcly 
formalized. 

6. Although five extensive volumes of musical material (frjm the 
very ^simplest to very complex) \/arc developed by Orff and hie 
associates, the entire emphasis of the Or f f -Schulwrk is upon 
creativity; misunderstanding and criticism have res»ulted from 
interpreting the musical materials as arbitrary sequences. 

Music educators also contend that "Music for Children" ir. taught 
with these tivaterials entirely by rote, and children have no opportuaity 
to develop creativity or iraprovisational ability. Orff answers this 
charge by saying that in order to express oneself creatively, one must 
have some facility with the language of music, and that these initial 
exercises are meant only for the development of initial musical skills 
and the introduction of creative ideas. He repeats that understanding 
the basic elements of musl c--balance and fona--and participating in the 
production pf music can develop the sense for musicality and creativity. 
And he states that his "Music for Children" is meant to-be ai^eneVal 
exposition of ways children "discover" music, not a superimposed plan of 
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compositions invented for "Icarnirg" music. 

Besides the five volumes of musical materinls, Orf f -Sciuilv^erk has 
• filso produced recordings, films, ard instruments for use in Orff music 
classes. It must be emphasized that although the Crff instrurneKts are^ 
very highly dcv'iloped and costly, Orfi himself frequently stated that it 
was not nt^xesfary to use those, particular instcuii^cr.ti;, that ar*7 siiiiple 
instriments with which the same results could be gained could be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Today, there are Orf f-Schulverk enthusiast's all over ti}e world; 
many of them have studied a^thc government -sponsored Orff luGtllute. iv 
V^Salzburg, Austria, and/others have had training courses taught by Orff 
^r\^ fpcclalistr: at varies universities in Europe and America. In tl^e 
) United StalTds, Orf f-Schulwerk has had tremendous growth Jn actual t!F5;j3. 
Furtht^.r, th2 '"develbpaerit of Orff associations- -centers for t;lio 
dissctaination of informatiGn--both on the West Coast and in the. >!idwest 

• ■• • ^ 

are notewjrthy. ESKA Title III monies were devoted to Orrf projects in 
several districts in the United States; while the allocation of thr.se 
monies has, Io\: the most part, ceased, the training programs that were 
developed art* reflectad in the universi^ties (notably in those offering 
instruction in Orf f-Schulverk in sumier sessions and extension courses) 
and in the work of teachers who. are using the Orff approaches. Just how 
extensive this program is, particulr.Jly in the elementary schools of tha 
nation, is one major phase of inquiry to which this study was directed. 



^■^Personal conversations vith Carl Orff at the Orff Institute in 



Salzburg, Austria, March, 1967. 
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The ^ Pro^xrara of Z ol tan Kodalv 

/hc» conrnendable results of music i'.istruction In the elementary 
schools of Hungary have attracted worldwide attention, Ifcny scholars in 
music education have traveled to Hungary to V7sit the iiudapc-st Ferenc 
Liszt Music Academy's teacher training prcgrar^ and have, in the 
elementary music classes in the schools, observed: (1) otJtstanding 
music reading skills in small children: (2) wuch enthusifi&in in every 
class; (3) exceptional vocal quality; (4) vecy advanced part singing in 
early grades; (5) an individualised instrumental training prcgrflm for 
any child who wishes it; and (6) an extensive series of Sunday 
children's concerts exceedingly well attended. The success of the 
Hungarian program in elementary music education is attributed to the 
work of two eminent composers, Bela Bartok and Zoltan Kcdaly, Both 
regarded the task of advancing Hungarian musical education rs equal in 
importance to their own creative and research activities. It v;as Kodaly 
who said, ^'Nobody is too great to write for the small. In fact, cne 
should strive 1:o be big enough for it,"^^ 

The results of this work of Bartok and Kodaly may be seen in the 
nationally organized plan for music Instruction in Hungary: beginning 
with the youngest '"public" school child, the program is designed' to train 
the future audiences of Hungary as well as future professionals in music. 
The national network of music schools and teacher training institutions 
has been built upon a definite plan developed by these two composers 

64 

Quotation taken from printed progra.-. The Role of Mastc in 
Education ; A Conference with Zoltan K odaly , Santa Barbara, California, 
August 2-3, 1966/' 
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who dreamt* of musical literacy ror the entire nation* Their influence 

vas lelt not only in the nationally- oriented music programs but in other 

areas of learning as well. 

The value of their works on the teaching of music uos iuestitrable 
in the fields of art and education. The force of their idf>r.s and 
the methods devised to express then were strong enough to overcome * 
the frustrating effects of social conditions in Hungary before the 
Seco.id World Ut'r and corapol recognition, achieving; a cr.nc-iderable 
success in disseminating a knowledge of ir,usic, popularising it, 
and broadening i£rs educational inf luence,^^^ 

Early in the tv-'Onticth century Kodaly and Bartok undertook the 

'4 

scientific chore of " col lectirg, transcribing, classifying, and publishing 
the folk songs of Hungary. In so doin^ they visited outlying areas 
throughout Hungary and in a few years they had rioted or recorded several 
thousand melodies. A number of younf, ethnorausicologists soon followed 

this lead. There pow exists in Hungary the Folk Music Researclv Inbtitvte 

' / . * • ■ 

which, till his death, was beaded by Kodaly, and in which arc colle<:ted 

appro;iimately 100,000 Hungarian melodies. 

The result of this niassive reseai 

analysis of groups, types, styles, difficulties, etc. ^ has been the 

development of an educational format of musical learning based on the 

treasury of tvaditiohal Hungarian folk music* It is stated by Hungarian 

musicologists that most of the master composers of the twentieth century 

have felt that musical development arrived at a crucial point and -that , 

there was no outlet leading from the chromaticism of Tristan . While 

Schoenberg, Webern, and Berg, creators of the new Viennese school. 



lies. / 
irch, systematic classification, and 
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Frlgyes Sandor, Ed;, Musical Education ip Hungary . (London: 
Barrle arid Rockllff, 1966) » p. 9. 
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developed a strict theoretical tfystea, most composers of that period 
realized that the "new" would be a renaissance of rronething that had 

existed long before. Soon pentatonic and old modal tunes as well us old 

/ 

harmonicv formulae began to appear in tventioth century composition* Added 
to this \^re, of course, unusual rhytliin^, new pulsations, and different 
structural outlfhes so that thu nev fornus begAn Co replace! the - . 

\ - / * 

Pvdmanticism of the past where harmonies were mostly dictated by melodies. 

/ / ' ^ / * ' 

In Kodaly and Bartok these musical developmr»nts took on special 

significance in that both of them identified themselves, and their music 

with the folk songs of their own people, Bartok 's music began to take on 

a national aspect; Kodaly*?;, a historical p'erspectivc, Roth concentrated 

on the musical and literary past of Hungary, Although the two great' 

musicians were different in personality and approach, the basis of their 

. • ■ I \ 

art was still the Hungarian' folk music. Tlie masterpieces/ of thesii two 
great composers drew m*?ipy followers and, in the * 30s, a cult of folk music 
began to 'develop .with unprecedented rapidity among educated musicians and 
young people. The movement drew great strength from Rodaly and. Bartok,* 
both of whom wrote articles and delivered lectures defending- the Inclusion 
of folk music as part of the hlghe'st art forms in music. Tlie aim of 
musically educating all the people was formulated by Kodaly who himself 
planne^ the campaign 'with his pupils. He formulated ideas of the music 
of the millions--the folk music--in an extensive plan for a musical 
education of all Hungary's children. 

Kodaly had a definite philosophy of music education. He sincerely 
believed that only the spirit of singing could save man from becoming a 
machine^in this age of mechanization. . He ctateA frequently that mankind 
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would live ©ore li^ippily \vhen it embraced the values of music, and that 

whoever worked, to proraote f:his ei^d would find concomitant rewards.^ 

Further, Kodaly felt that the first musical language of the young 

child in nrasic must' be his own. This was not only because most children 

hre more familiar with the songs of their nursar> years and folk 

baC"<5round, nor bscaujije f61k nnusic vould function ss a national music 

culture, but because where a teaching method was being considered, folk 

/ 

music had n\uch to recorr^nend it as a basis for musical education. Kodaly 
offered seviral reasons for this proposition: ^ ^ 

1. Folk TTiusic was a simpler, more naive mode of expression than 
the art song or other fonas, 

1. The texts were more closely related to children's interests. , 

3. Its chief scale (in Hungary, five notes without .semitones) 
Could be sung easily and well in tune, ^ 

4, Its simple fonns lead gradually into more co^tiplex art forms in 
easy succession. 

According to Kodaly 's plan, a complete course of rtuuy beginning in 
the earliest primary years is now available in practical form, ^bst of 
the melodies used in nursery schools and general schools are folk soi^gs, 
but melodies that are cor?:, uived {n the spirit of folk music, i.e., those 
that resemble folk music in form and scale, in melodic and rhythmic 
formulae, are also used. The folk musics of other peoples are included 
as well in the Hungarian music education syllabus. And the teaching 
pieces of both Bartok and Kodaly are seen on every grade level in the 
children's music books. . . 

Kodaly was very strongly opposed to what he called /'artificially 
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contrived teaching pieces,/' and he .Soggd.'jred a keen analysis of Jijusical 

materials in order to help build potential artistic experiences, from 

the simplest to the most complex: 

Sometimes a single "artistic experience opens the soul oL the young 
to music. Tlic advent of such an experience should -not be left to 
chapce. It is up to the schools to provide the child with it. 

Let us d^lscard the pedagogic superstition which holds that ' 
nrtistically diluted and artificially contrived teaching n:;aterial 
reaches the child best. ^ 

Respt^ctively , attention to use of the human voice and rjien the 

development, of aural skills through the use of the voice weve very 

important to Kodaly. He argued the worth of this format as a basis for 

all music instruction: designed for both the -future audience and the - 

future professional. In a 1966 conference at Santa Barbarsj California,* 

. Kodaly stressed this point with a group of American professionals who 

had originally developed their instrumental music skills in the 

conservatories of Hungary; these musicians stated they hj:,d never 

developed singing skills or vocal reading skills. Kodaly insisted this 

was a great mistake. In one 'of his last speeches to the r,tudents of the 

Budapest Academy of Music at the end of tkc academic year, he. def itied 

what he meant by a good musician. His starting point was^a work called 

"MusicaT Maxims for Home and Life," written by Robert Schumann a hundred 

or so years before: , 

Aural training is absolutely essential.... Try and recognize notes 
and keys as young as possible.... However small your voice may be 



try sin'^ging from written music, without the help of an instrum»2pt. . - < 
Do plenty of choral singing, choosing chiefly inner parts; that will 
make you an ever-hotter musician. .. . Listen carefully to folksongs; 



^6 * / • 

Quot.ations taken from Kodaly printed prograin, Ibid . . 1966. 



they are a treasure croyc o£ beauuif\<l melodiej, and through thezn 
you yill get-to know the*^^ational character of many peep! ^.^^ 

According to Mae^ Erzsebet Szonyi, present director of tl>e Liszt 



Academy, Kodaly discussed these principles at groat length and in them 

sunniiarized 'the essence of the Hungarian sol-fa teaching. In Kodaly's 

yietx:,^ she said, "a g^od musician can be described under four heads, Ho^. 

has: (1) a trained car, (2) fi trained intellect, (3) a trained heart, 

and (A) trained hands." Tlicse four need to be developed sinultanenusly, 

according to more rr^cent thinking in Hungarian. edvicatiohal circlesc lhe> 

need to be kept in constant eq»ialibriura« Trouble is caused if o:je is 

overdeveloped or neglected. Training in the first two, ear and 

intellect, is achieved through s<?l-J;a, to which is nov; linked the stodv 

of harmony and f orm. / ^ 

During the last few decades these principles have been more aiid 
more vigorously applied in Hungarian music teaching. Ear tJ.vJning 
is as important for a chil^! as learning tc play an instruments A 
state of equipose between the two must be achieved if the child is 
to receive an all-round musical educatioi\.^^ . 

Many music educators from the United States have gone to Hurjgary to 

'study the Kodaly program and understand its implications/ Many of them 

have initiated studies &nd developed progracas based upon the philosophy 

and the methodology of the Hungarian system. Under its Arts and 

Humanities Program, the 1971 Office of. Education Report on Research 



.^^Quoted by Erzsebet Szonyi in a welcoming speech to an Anjerican 
group of Oregon students and teachers visiting the Liszt Academy of 
Musici Budapest, Hungary; April, 1967, * 

CO 

• Erzsebet Szonyi, "Sol-Fa Teaching in Musical Education," in 
Musical Education in HunRary . op , cit . , p. 25. f 
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Projects listed a study still in progress utilizing Koda.ly r, r.v3tl)od for 

.69 ^ / . 

developing musical literacy. Many, other studies under the sppviGorship 

of the ESEA, Title III, hrtve been completed. The popularity of Mine 

Kodaly summer session courses at the various universities . c»nd tUe use 

o^f the Richards adaptations of the Kodaly methods^^^ attest to the 

. tontiuued interest' in Kodaly in the United States, » 



iious 



Tlie unexpected and almost voyerwhelming success of Mrs, Ili^iartds' 
adaptation of the ^Kodaly method has led to a^rash of publ icotl^ioi 
emphasizing slghtlsinginR, Some of these are litt le^tor^- 'thai>i. * 
attempts to cash in oh the Kodaly name," v;ith acant attention to 
the method bpyond stich obvious techniques as^Kauo si^g^PG* O^iberG 
are nothing more than the traditional graded s6n;ii,books with at 
curious structure of sol-fa sj^llables^ numbers, coIcJr cueing,*- ^nd ♦ 
note letter names adde^ in varying degrees of. subject-logic seguetice. 

. In any case, the trend in ifecent elementary music tex^:s has beeh * 

away from music just for fun and tdi/ard some sort 6f sequentiali 
. development of basic concepts and skills,^-'- j ■ ^ 

. Questionable to the music educator in Hungary iq P.ft^ards' ' ^ 

adaptation* Liszt Academy instructors say they doubt that a general 

"classroom t(?acher who has not been trained as a music specialist wiil 

find the Richards method particularly' valuable," and that the children 

will develop music reading' skills comparable to the chilSi^cn in Hungary 
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Arts and Hum; mities Program, Report on Research Projects, 1971; 

U, S, Department of Health,* Education, and Welfare: Of £ice» of , Education, 

Publication No. OE 72-17. / i? 
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Mary Helen Richards, Threshold ' to Music, (Palo Alto, California: 

Fearon Publi^shers, t964) Son )?s in; : Motion , (same publi-shers, 1965); tv7o ^ 

books published by Fearon in 1966:1 Teachirtg Music Jhrou^h' Songs ^ SspA • 

Siny^iii^ / and Inner Hearing and The j Fourth Year « (con tinuatioij of Threshold 

to Music . ! ^ / ' ' \ ' 

» • ■ ' * « * ■ ' " r- /' 

Lois Choksy, "Koda'ly, In and Out of Context," Musi c Educators , rf 
Journal . April, ,1969, p. 57^. ' ^ ^ - \ 

. . Wolfgang Kuhn, Threshold to Music, g^. cit , . Foreword. ' ^ ' 
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with this^soquence of musical tuateriol, 

Tliere is a con:-;iderable difference between the Orfi "apprc^ch** and 
the Kodaly "method." Orff is dedicated to the d'evelooncnt of n^usicality 
in children through the simultaneous approaches of jijivccli, niovemcpt, and 
music by the use of nethcds that are found most adaptive; Kodaly is 
dcdicr.tfi to the doOolojyiiient of m^jsicality by a rciont If ically developed, 
stcp*by*-step method for the development of: skills in reading a^id in 
making music. In, a comparison of Orff and! Kodaly (M^69) , Denize Boro -t 
asserted that she hcA^ oxi^imWy intended to d? vide her tine evenly 
betwen the Kodaly and Orfi: concepts in Europe, but discovered that Lhe 
Kodaly concept was both more far-reaching and nore time -consuming to 
learn properly. 

Orff is susccptiblo to great modification and transformation r;i; it 
is adapted in different sections of our country and other coentrier.. 
mostly because it is basically unstructured and cannot be put Into ^ 
a mold; also, that success with Orff depends heavily on the 
giftedness and imaginatVon of the teacher. 

I perceived immed jatJroly that the Kodaly cannot be learned at . 
random; it must be studied thoroughly a.id sequentially.^^ 

Tlie Kodaly method is based on the fv'ndamental premise that no one 

can teach music v/ho is not trained in music. Today, any Hungarian teacher 

who teacher any phase of music In any school in Hungary has been trained 

in^ the Kodaly method! . In Hungary, there is no such thing as a teacher of 

music not having passed the qualifying examinations ' in music. 

Music is an academic discipline in Hungary and is^ part of the core 
* curriculum. It took Kodaly fifty years to achieve the incredible 
standard of music literacy that presently exists. The average man 
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Dcnise Eacon, Kodaly and Orff; Report from Europe," Music Educctory 

Journal, April, 1969, ^p, 53. 
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or woi.uin on tlie street up to tho n^? ^ i»i nhoul tvc;ity -oight CHn« 
road and write nuric as easily as !;is tnvu lanj^uage, 

Hox^ extensive the Kodaly mcthoJ i.^ In the elementary ccbcols of the 
Unji-cd States vas a point oi investica tion of thiri 1972 si^rvoy; by the 
end of the '60^^ there i.'aij an obvious drop iu the nunbc^r of articles 
appear! np. in print related^ to the Koc^aly niethod in the Ur.itod States. 
Since 1970, none have appeorod in th^ Music EfIuc ators_ Jon vn^'^K 
The: ProKrnm of Shinichi Sv;aik l ' 

TlioufiSnds of Tnui:ic educators and profes^^ional nuiiician:* have hce.w 

Loth thrilled and astoni<=hed at the 3i; 't and sound of very younf^ 

viol-luist.r, (from ibout three to t^^^reive or thirteen) playim^ Bach, M:.2?.rt, 

Vivaldi, etc., from tiid-iTiary, 'in a XhO'^t professional manner. In*:er:i?i.ianall 

knovn ^violin virtuosi have also beard these children nnd have been 

equally astonished' at their technical skills, quality of tone, and ir.encrui 

per fomvince. These young violinists from th<i 200 seme studios cf 

Shinichi Suzuki in Japan are not just a few isolated "little fiddlcrc*' 

being di^^played: they have been seen and heard as individuals, iva small 

and largo groups perfornirg in eiiitjon the standard violin literature of 

master compos^trs; they have also been recf>gni2ed as ed-jcationa3,ly 

representative of a**erag'> Japanese children. As a matter of fact, all 

this reflects one of the basic tenets of the Suzuki philosophy: 

1-Ian is bprn with natural abiliiiy. A newborn child adjusts to his 
enviromaent in ord^r to liv^.... Many children grow up in an 
environr^ent chat-stunts and damages them, and it is assumed that 
they arc boi;n that way, and they themselves believe it too. Bet 



Ibid . > p. 5^51. 



they are wrong, 

1 believe that culture is meroly a part of i,vin':> onvironinent and 
nothing tnore..., I believe that environnont ch^ngOci nan end that 
occasionally hereditary changes have come about because of htmvin 
physiological a^laptaticn, th;i2 actually creating the history of 
hunuan life. 76 

We Taust investigate methods through nhich oil children can develop 
their taleivt.s. In a way» tbi:5 Wuiy be more important thr^n 
investigation of atoiaic power. 

Walter Hendl, director of the Dastnan School of Music in Rochester, 
New Yoik» states the bacic tenets of the Suzuki philosophy in his own 
words I 

1« Every child can be educated^ 

2, Ecucation begins fron th<i day of birth. 

3« If love of mu^iic expression is deep, much can Be accomplished. 

With Suzuki, love is very deep; his affection for and devotion to 
the children dominates his entire life. His ultimate goal, he says, is 
to help the children find emotionally satisfying aesthetic cx^'ression in 
music and he has built a strong network of Talent Education Studios 
throughout Japan to this end. Through these studios, he keeps the 
closest possible contact: 



^ ~ 

/"^^Shinichl Suisukii' Nurtured b^ Love , (New York: Exposition Press, 
Inc., 1969), Preface, p. -7. 

^^Personal conversations with Shinichi Suzuki; Matsuiaono, Japan;- 
October, 1967. 
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Walter Hendl, from a speech deliver^/i on the occasion of a Tokyo 
Talent Educ:ation Concert presenting 2,000 vl->linfsts, 'cellists, etc., 
March 26, 1967; copy given to the investigetvor by Shinichi Suzuki at '/ 
Matsumoto, Japan, in October, 1967. J 
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1, i^vct^y tc?' clfo r 5n evc iy studio bar. been, a pupil of Su^uV, i i^T^i. 
h-is i\vaiver.Qd fvorn his T-^.lent EJucatlon In^^Lituti? in i'atyu^ioto* 
I^v*jry lencbcr has lu^d r program of toilorcd fnstructio: for 
.specific training dccoriling co an aualy^jis of liis own 
bacl;t;ryund,^ stron'^thit , an J weakncsrcs. Each tcachnv is 
ftdeq^JcVely pi^epaivcd to undertake tlic reopoTisibl 1 itic-*^ uv.d lie 
clinneMgO:^ cx j:n"n^ Suzuki raethod iu tOc'^chin^ violiii io 
young e^ji idr'ir). 

)-vory stuc^C i.i: in evcty studio bao, in noverHl vnys, also h\i^H 
A pupil oI^Sa2uki. Hie progrcisr. is continuously r^^vicj-w -d end 
G \iiccrd^d by maans of capes sent: to Suzuki for coiiraentr F.ir\ 
rccorjTiondations* In c letter tc this investl£at(>r d.itcd 
January 12, 1973, Waltraud Sursuki (wife of Shir.iclit Suvukl) 
c.tated, **Mr. Suzuki is very busy listening to thc: r^r nl ^'tt ror. 
tapas. This year there nay be about A^OOO." 
Tlie Suzuki method Ua^j frequently been called the "mother torK^^f*" 
method simply because Suzuki believer tliat children should learn tu play 
murical instruments ini^the same Vii^y they leajjn Llicir native lan^'uage^-by 
listenli.t'^ and learning. As a means of realizing both phiiorophy and 
goals, Suzuki brings into involvement the mother, often the father^ and, 
e.s far a;, possible, the entire family. Exposure to music as early 
}>ossible and excellent iiodclF for imitation are tvo ol his stioaf;est 
pc^dagoi^ica I rcccni-iendni ions . , 

It is intetesting to note tliat Professor lialcolm G. Dcvglass, 
professor of cducrtjon at Claromont GraJjJStc School, thinks th:;t "rfading 
cannot be tau-ght directly, and -that the schools should stop trying. to do 
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the inpossible. This, notion lendr, support to Suzuki 's method. At the 

A^th annual Claremont reading conference, Do\\lass gave the keynote 

address and said, in part; 

The ability to read is not enhanced by teaching obci»t: reading...* 
Rcr,ding is something that must be learned indirectly a personal, 
private sort of experience. Tl o most effective npproech to get 
children to read is to suri;pund thetr by a w;Je v,'3rioi:y of reading 
r.kitf^rial, rtliaMlate their thinking w7.th ideas, and c::T;ose then to 
interesting subject niatter. ''^-^ ^ 

Kodaly would begin the-child's musiccl training with the hu;na-i 
instrimient--the voice--and teach music reading with i:olmi nation, ^/hiie 
Suzuki wuld use the violin and defer music reading, Tl'ierejusre ^ however, 
similar features in the two programs, iioth state that th^'r primary 
purpose is to give all children the opportunity to deveU'^p theJr owTi 
musicality^ both have organized step-by-slep methods and instructional 
programs for both students and teachers; both have directed their efforts 

tov.rar<i quality in the development of skills; both have addressed themsclve' 

V ' ' - • • 

to the individual child even when instructed in a group; both have 
stressttd skills v;ithout the use of the piano as a crutch; and both have 
directed their efforts to the acceptance of their programs on a ni^tional 
scale. ^Ira Hungary, the Kodaly method of '^usic instruction is used in all 
the schools. In Japan, the ministry of education has set up two % ;) 

commissions to study the educational implications, of the Suzuki 

U / 

philosophy for general education and to plan a program of pilot 
exploration in the schools. Suzuki himself has gone a stop' further, in an _ 

y 
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V "Stop Trying to Teach Rcadlng--Just Let It llappen, Expert Says," 
(editorial), Los Ar.;;elGs Times . Sunday,. Feb^J^ry 25, 1973, Part I, p. 3. " 
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appeal to representatives of the United Nations to live up tc the Idenls 

of thp Children's Charter: to provide not only dare but education' for 

every child, and ed?jcation for every child to hin includes music 
S3 , . • 

* education, 

Tlie tc^?chcrS needs for a rich background in r.usic and for cteative 
ingenuity Vti cariyln^ out learning program are point* of siuiilarity 
shared by the Suzuki, the Orff, And the Kodaly pro^^rrms. Althoug^f the 
routine and the fonualities of each class or studio n^y b3 followed 
according to the parriculrr program, the n?ed'" for instantRneous 
resourcefulness to apply to problenis large and small is alike in each 
progrt»m. Tne "correct" exercise to develop a difficult skill or the* 
"correct" garhe to illustrat^i the solution to a problem demand the saM 
kind of ingehuity from each teacher with each program. Success^ in e«ch 
of the programs demands teacher flexibility and creativity. Although 
each of the Talent Education Studios follous the same rputine as a 
skeletoh or framework for ins truction, each child and each problem is 
treated individually. 

Music edufcatprs in America first becanie aware of the phenomenal 

success of the Suzuki training program in 1958; many since have gone to 

Mat sumoto, Japan, to learn the methods and to understand the Suuulci 

philosophy;* many attend the summer session^ there now tpught in English. 

Twenty years of Talent ^Education. . And without my realizing if, 
the movement also became 'a sensation in "Amerdca^~w^re it- now is 
being more *and more widely accepted, and on a greater scale than 
in Japan.... lT*e first people to take action were Professor Kendal 
of the music department of Muukingum College (Ohio) and 

• \ 



Shinichi Suzuki, Nurtured by Love , op . clt . . p. 119. 



O 1 

Profcs^;or Clifford Cook of Oberlin. 

By 1956 th^ MHKC and the Atnericcn 'String Tcachors A^^sociatlon had ' 

both sponsored Suzuki demonstrations in America, txi\d there were many 

private violin studios and public school string clashes devoted to the 

Suzuki ireLbod, John Kendall had adopted the Su^:uki violin sociej of 

instruction book:;, and Tn^my teachers of public school srriiig Classen in 

both elemerttary and junior high grades were nov utilising Su^.xjkl's ideas 

and sone oi his materials. ESEA funded several projects. 

i 

In Cliarlottc, TCot^h Carolina, more than 100 <:leni:ntsry *schoclF 
began using the Kendall Lir;tnn and Pla y approach in Septtnn1>er, 1962, 
with a unison spring festival as a goal. In Dallas, Toyaa, the 
' method has been used in connection with teachin'g boving styles. In 
St. Louis, the Catholic school sy.=:tem has conbined the Itinten ay d 
Play idias with other materials in tVi'o schools •-one in an 
underprivileged area, the other in a high-cniddle-incomv* area* In . 
De Kalb, Illinois, "Saturday Strings" supplca^ants; the. teaching in, 
the 4;rades;^2, 

Interest ii^^ Suzuki's philosophy* continued to intrigue American 
educators^ Many private teachers adopted his violin methods and began 
teafching very young children, an idea novel to the Anierican violin" 
teacher \A^o had always held that nine or ten was early eno'igh. Several 
universities and music schools in the country began straining programs 
utilizing the Suzuki method. In 1966 'the Eastman School of Music began 
its "'Project SUPER" (Suzuki-Pcnf ield-Eastman-Rochester) und^r a grant 
from the New York State Council on the Arts. Programs were, also begun at 
the University of Tennesse^ and at the Southern Illinois University in 



Ql « 

°^Ibid., p. 115. 
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^John .Kendall, "Tlue Resurgent String Program in America," in 
Perspectives in Music Education ? Suurco Book III > (JVashington, D. C. ; 
MENC, 1^66), p. 394. 
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EdwarUsvillc; in these latter two programs ^ uiviate students did the 
teaching under faculty Supervision, by 1*572 there was v*ide?spread 
' interest in the Suzuki philosophy and r^jcthods; American Suzuki inr.titutos 
were organized at V/isconsin State College, Holy Names- College, and at 
several other universities and colleges. To broaden the nccpc ^ind 
intcjir'ity of activities developing around the ijuzuKi philo?^ophy, American , 
music educators in the sunmer of 1972 'formed the Suzuki At;sl*ciation of 
the Americas with the iiStont of including members f r^m' both North ai)d 
South America. 

Although the Suzuki movement is very strong in Japan end perhr^ps in 
growing even stronger in America, there still reiaain critics in botTTi 
countries as well as in other nations. Respect for Suzuki as a grcAt 
teacher remains constant, but disagreement with his philosophies and his 
objectives is frequently evidenced by professional musiclMiS. Socn<-. object 
to his mass performances as being sennational; some object to a cultvtral 



transplant as being only a temporary fad. 

One of the most (^.cverely criticized features of the Suzuki program 
is the place of music reading. Suzuki defers all instruction In reading ^ 
ufitll the child has developed fundamental skills on the instriunent^ Some 
educators and professionat musicians retrain skeptical toward any program 
that would allow children to play instruments before th6y could read 
music. To this, Suzuki answers that just as it i^ not' necessary for . 
the child to learn grammar or to read words before he learns to speak, 
the child should, develop naturally , first' things first; this means 
expressing himself with his instrturaenl: and listening for tone and quality, 
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watching for .natural ^ncvccnent, coordination, and phycical control. ' 

Despite tho. •'reading" criticism, hovKsver, Suzuki's students have f)rovcd 

that they do learn to read even if they do not learn qs e&rly^as Kodaly's 

pupils, Suzuki's ability to analyze, verbalise, d£Tr.on.=;trate^ and adapt 

the "language learning" techniqu2 to the tfeathing of violin has enabled 

young eliildren to develop: (1) a ccRnlyletq mastery of extraordinarily 

line stflng literature; (2) aiiiatingi^ (3) accurate 

intonation on a very difficult instrument : (4> remarkable skill of both 

right and left hands; (5) artistic concepts of intcrpr<25t.ation; and (6) a 

. ' - ' {. \ 

most professional style of perforiiiance, FuirlheriSore, the ha«;ic goal;^ of 

the program and the specific tcachir^g techniq'yes and nethofijs are highJf.y 

adaptive to all other instruments. 

In 1967, "When this researcinor was iu Matsuir«oto, children as young 

as IS months and as old as 13 years were observed in' individual violin, 

'cello, piai.no, and koto lessons; In small ensemble training sessions 

twice a ^week; an<l in .frequent evening recitals. All students, beginning 

and advanced^/ participated at the traini^ig center as well as at all of the 

/■ • V - ' / 

studios vi/ited. Master class^!^ for future soloists and indl>(^dual 

coaching^ sessions for.arti^;.^ t^erfornvers brought violinists to the 

•/ ^ ■ " . ' . • • 

institute from niany- corners of the world. String ouartets and larger 
String ensecnbles "could be heard in rehearsal and in performance many 

/ V ^ ' ' ' ' 

evenings, especially over the weekends. Visiting artists were mSany, and 




^^Walter Targ, violinist with the Minneapolis'- Syi^phony ^rchestra; 
supports the Suzuki position «nd says that his students? ad;/ance at a 
greater rate (than those taught with 1:radi::ional methctas) with the use 
of the Suzuki method. 



the opportunity for tha .ctudentr> to discuss technic;:!. pn3Si\(^fis gihci 
specific techniques with the artists v?a5 unrestricted, Aa air of joyful 
wusic-snaking on the part of all studeT)t5 secned to dominate the institute, 

THe pleasurt^s of nu:^}-ing znusic were obviors tn this observer in the 
visits to the Orff pnd Kodaly programs as v.cll. Each of these three 
l^ro^rams seemed to capture the delightr. of rau^ical invclvc,::)ent ; children 
w/ere exceedingly happy with their music-nakinp, ^ in all thrcie settings, 
CMP ( Conto3.iporary Music Pr o lect) 

It vac the contemporary composer Nornun Dello Joio's idea of placing 
'young composers in public schools of the United Statct; thyt motivated tlie 
1959 Young Composers Pro ject, sponsored by the Ford Found&tion aivJ later 
spoui^orcd jointly by the MENC, Between 1959 and 1969, ^2 young composers 
were granted fellowships under the. MENC -Ford Founda^^ion ContCT.pcrary 
Music Project. They worlied as resident composers in 77 secondary schools 
in selected locations, composiiig music especially tailored to fit the 
needs and abilities of music performance groups in the schools. Before 
the ten-yed^r period had elapsed, CMP began to- realize that larger reforms 
in education suggested a revision of the original concept in order to 
meet the changing needs of music education.* 

In April, 1965, the CMP held a' seminar at Northwostorn University 

during which the principle of coniprehensive, musicianship as a foundation 

for a college education in music was developed. 

As a result of this Seminar, CMP organized the Institute for Music . 
In Contemporary. Education (ICME) ; these experimental programs and 
aubsequent workshops fostered a national impetus for reevaluation, 
and^continue to provide. a focus for the efforts of numerous . 
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Individuals and institutions. 

CMP directed much of it- attention and reso\irces during it^^ next 

four years, 1966 until 1970, toward the developinent of attit.udci; and of 

processes tliat lalght encourage a more coirtprehensive education of students 

in the broadest pcssibK* perspective of nusic* 

Tlie college music 6urricuL;:»n has been the primary concern since it 
was felt that this was the most natural juncture in t'he total 
cduci^tional process,^^ 

In 1968 a new five-year project was announced. In this nev? , • 

development CMP attcmptec^ to- serve as an ugenL to aizike the musician's 

work more relevant to the sqfiety as a wl\ple; C!i?'^3 new plan called for 

"resident professionals" (composers, performers, and scholars) to live in 

assigned* comntunities for a minimum of two years and., to be readily 

available to serve musical and cultui;al needs of all^the institutions .-.n 

the communities. -During this new phase of the CMF it was al^jo m^ue t j»,o3' 

t 

to identify imaginative and capable individual teachers at all levels and 
to widen the scope of their influences by publication of their" works, by 
workshops in which ^hey participated, and by in-service programs that 
utilized ^their gifts. * The new emphasis on the teacher gave the CMP an 
opportqnity to assist the individual musician in developing. priorities 
and setting goals. 

The project * 5 deepest concern during its early history liad been with 

• '• ■ * ■ 

thG' education of future musicians; its new concern had given rise to the 

^■■---■"-^ - ' .....rl^^ 



Q^CMP Newsletter, Volume 2, No. 1, Fall, 1970, (Washington, D. C. : 
MENC), p. 2. \ ^ ' ^ . 

^ • ^^pw., p. 3. " j ; 
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Ler.Ti ''comprohGnjii-ve musicianship"; now CMI* sought: to Vance thxo latter 
cauje by tiven more extensive publication, more experimental pilot 
•piujeCwi,, and, recently, by the addition ot the Institutes for Music in 
Contcvtip'^rary Education. ^ 

Tilo. Fall, 1970, Newsletter of tliet CMP ar.r.o\i\i'.v?d the appointment of 
three composers for Progr^iia I (the placement of resident musicianfr^ in 
seleoicd comnuinitiej) iin<l *"he awarding of seven teacher ^'ants for 
Progratn II (the^teaching of comprehensive musicianship) to teachers of 
public <='.cboolc and colleges In order to help them develop nuuerials and 
techniques for implo.menting laore coniprehensive curricula^ Of the F.even 
grants, two were to teachers in the elementary area: one wds to develop/ 
approaches and materials (first through fifth grades) for use by students 
as wf^ll- cs for programs for the in-r^ervlce training of nonr>pt?j.i ' ' 
teachc-os; the other teacher was to develop a corriprehen^^.vo music 
curricultx'ti (for elementary education major;:/ 'U'-h-h could also be f.j^piied 
for use with their students in the elementary schools. All other 
projects were directed toward the secondary level*. Music curricula were 
still the paramount concern, and a conference on college music curricula v 
held in October of 1970.^^ t 

Since that time the CMP has Indicated % continuing desire to prevent 



its programs and activities from being isolated from gencpxl practice; it 
has evaluated* its "com.prehensive musicianship" a/id reevaluated its goals.. 



The Tnost'-^lrecent ' Newsle tter (Winter, 1973) was concerned with Yhe 
presentation of suggestc?d means for developing a ''bridge, between the 
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Ibid , . pp. 2 and 3. 
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student's teclmlcnl expcrtire in performaj)ce and his develop'aent as a 

) f ' • 

discriminating listener." Not to be/niii; interptcted as a position oi 

. anti-p^ricriijance, the siiggestion sLipuIatcd "more coniprehr3nsiVe musical 

experiences that contair all three basic musicianly' functions of 

ana)ysis, . creativity , anJ performance;' A very interesting justification 

for music iii tao schools inade its appearance in thij. Newcletter : 

The primary reason for^mnsic in the schools is to provide a function 
in the total education of our studerts that cannot be provided by 
any other cxpericnca^availablc in their school life. Any other 
* - reason for its existence in the curriculum is probably a duplication 
,of soriiething that can already be done be*. tcr chfkjugh other school 
exj>er iencos, Vicvyed in this way, music- * arid the other arts--oifer 
tiie'student a ©cans of expression not otherwise available, • 
' ■ . J~ ' 

Tlie programs and the projects of the CKP_ for the most part, hr /e. 

been concerned with the secondary levels. Their contr^butiops, hov;ever, 

are more specif icaJly in tliree areas of music: (1) hh^. sponsoring of 

fellowships for^ young composers to service the needs of corarnunl tics; 

(2) the sponsoring of conferences for cor^rehensiva musicianship ' 

(including* forums, seminars/, workshops, university sunmer session 

courses, in-service training sessions, etc.); and (3) the sponsoring of 

materials for performance classes and teachers by publication of books 

for tcacliing, catalogues of the results 'of the cpntemporery fellowships 

_ and their creative work, materials for performance groups (vocal, 

.orchestral, and band), and a film (20 minutes, 16 ram. /sound, in color 

with a teacher's guide) introducing oi^eviewing the elen^nts' 



, ^^CMP Newsletter . Volume 4,' No. 2,. Winter, 1973, (yj/^\^ C. : 

l^NC), p. 1. 7^ . • ' ^ VS > 

^^Ibid.. p; 1. • <■ - „■ ' . • ^ • . 
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of music "suitcble fcoia clcvi;Mitar>^ through co?. lo^c," 

* .' ♦ ■ ' 

IfflC? (!lnnh::t:^:n nvill c (>f: :riculu m ?roi^fU:'i / * ^ ' 

.'4 . .' . * . 

Sponsored fvoln 1965 through 1970 by 'jbe Atcs rnr }^"^:\.^itio5 Projjram 
of the United Stated Office of Education, tba ^E^lCP dov6lojje4 curricula 
for coquential learning from pr(^-kinderi;c»rten through grade twelve. 
The major pfojci:?::* of tbe l^^ltP f^re Interact idn . an ehrly childhood music 
learning, pum. c.rid ^ Syn ti her.iis^ a structured musi;^ education plan for . , 
£i-ades three tl^rough twelve, 
sama pltilofiopliica I basis and ate very closely related, yet. each has its ' 
own -place, piirpore, r.nd plan. Following is a chart (developed by the 
ijivestigatc'r) -Gho-.^In^ so'nie of their differences in perspective ^nd stress: 
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TKe tv;6 curricula are conceived on' the 



Gc^il a and 
■ e::perionces 

Seq-u^once 



^ Int eracti on 
/(Pre-K - 3) 

Process-oriented; personal 
invx)lveinent ; discovery. 



SvnLhesif3 
(3 - 12) 

Concept and skills -rricn'^rv.l- 
experience in the nroce^sac .s 
of musicianship. • ' 



Of 'no genuine concern; some Flexible sequence; spiial 



Tocus 



in the processes of 
exploration; uses DFMC 
(developmental phases of 
musical exploration) . . 



curriculum of^ musical concopts^ 



Symbolic raferi^nces; all type'i 
of notation as well as aural 



/-rredominately on sounds, 
music in aural forms. 
Little emphasis on notation reality of music. / 
of any kind. 



Instructor . Can be. taught successfully* 

- - and implcmdntod by_'the 

^ ' classroom teacher with the 

, , ass^i^tance of special.i.st. 



Requires the teacher to be ; 
know^Ledg^-inblc in music, ^ \ 



It interesting to no^e that >^iCP not only) says . that t>\D child's ^ 
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Ronald V>. Thomas / MMCP Inten-ctiotv , .(Hew York: Mndia M^terlrJs, 



Inc. , 1969) , p, V. 
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nus^ical explorations arid dlccovpr'ics can, be guided 'by 
teache-:, but It affinpiS that in most pase^ they should be: -'Cbildrcu 
can be offered a ^auch broader range of musical ^development . Mu.«?icnl 



the cinssrooia 



4>xpericnce can be more thoroughly integrated with the ^any ectxvil lcs 



* which raakc up the child's school day." ^ * ' " , ^ 

Inter a ct ion ic based upon the research of PiageL\arid Bruner <ind 

upon the taxonoiity of Blooitf. Its basic theses are stjpported^wi .ih a ^ * 

' j • ' . 

'\ rationale tVtat e;:plains creativity in the child, logic of di&covery for 

the child, And'syinbolirm f,tr the child. Jntercct 5o? i cut liner* the sh^pc 

• • ' , ' . ^ * C 

of the currtculaT} and prasent^s deJ^cflopmsntal phaf;C6 of ^tijsical e?;plorotion, 

- referred to thvou^lkryaf^, the DPME, as folFovs: 

Phase I: Free ^explotat ion 

. • ^ . !' 

Phase II: Guided exploration ^ 

Phase III; Exploratory inyrovisati^n % * 

Phase- IV; ' Planned improvisation 

Phiase V: Reapp/icatJon. ; - * ' 

''The DPME Is the operational framework of Interaction, and the 
presentation ot curriculum operations Is followed by examples of specific t 
oc'erational lilnn? that follow thd five phases in detail. .V ^ 

Svnthes ls^^ follows eycn more closely the. work of Bruner arJi Bloom, ^ 
In cohsidering his educational objectives, Elobm thoroughly outlined the 



' \ '^Ibid., p. vl. , . 

' 9l~~^ ' 
^ Ibid ., p. 25. 

'^Romald/B, lliomas. Synthesis . (New York: Media Materials, Irx., 

■ o ' : , ■ 
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cognitive^ affective, and the psychomotor idomlns; Thoanas cctegoriz^s his 

objectiv<2S a§ cognitive, -Jjltitudinal^ aptituiinal, and aesthetic/ The 

curriculum •itsel£ stresses the educational envlr6ni::ent ar,d focur.^? on " 

discovery, on concepts, on skills, on "today," and on 'Vnt^^Iity/' Tlie 

55hape of the curriculum is "spiral" in itn strategies. 

. Both prcsrr*rjG arc concerned with the stut?.ci:t as well .-js with 

si^bjcN^t 'matter. MMPC ha^ carefully jconsidered the i;elevance p,f the ^ 

malterlals in term of i:rtistic r^elcvance, iicrsonel riflevance, and fiocial 

relevance • ' Hov^ CKtenslvely these materials are being tiscd in the* 

. elementary public schools of the United States was of great interest to 

tbis research, . - , * • 

The final ro.porf on the Manhattanville Project \;as subipJ|tcd by 

Thomas at the conclusion of* the federally-sponsored project. * It was 

. * . * . 

-*found that: (I) iminedlate^&ttentioh and radical thought are' negded for 

the college experiences of those who are going into music education; 

(2) priority for creative research In areas of musical ability should be 

recognized; (3) indiviclual research should be steered toward investigating 

the learning. results of the MMC? study; and \^ conferences should be 

arranged to cai?ry out spme of the basic ideas of the project. All of 

the feasibility gtudies reported showed promise ip the .areas of 

instrumental programs, keyboard studies, and th^ sclenae-nusic projects. 

Further conferences and studies on the college level have already 



93Ronald Thomas, Manhattanville Music Curriculum Pro Vect (6-1999; 
ED 045 865), July, 1956-September, 1970; Reports on Research Projects, 
1971; U. S. Depart 5nt of Heafth, Education, artid Welfare: Office of 
Education, (Washington,\D, vC.: DHEW Publication No, (OE) 72-1?).^ 



beguiu » * 

* * . ■ ' " * . ■ • 

YMC f Yflle Muf^ic Curricubim) , \^ ' 

* # , • • * " *» * ■ a- 

The Yale Seminar (June, 1963) had* explored six areas oi nusic 

educ^ation from kindergarten thtodgh iv«il£th gr^dc: <l) tnusicel Ity,^ 

(2) repertory, (3) list^jning, (A) activities *^nd courses* (3) professional 

and consncnity resources, pnd (6)^ «duc/itionrl n^^dia piA% to teaching. 

Tlie Ycile Music Curriculun, vfr|Ltten expressly for ^he af^cortdfoiy level, 

was a iitjept outgrowth of the senjirjar. ^ (XhGi Juilllard Repertory cited 

later v?as another.) Each unit of study in the YMC (rhe opecff^ for 

example) analyzed in detail major works of certain periods sn^ il) ustrated" 

p ■ ' , ■ * " ' 

particular forms. Founded cri the conviction that a work of art lo not 
'^m Isolated objedt, but is fully rcVealed only By^ knowing; all that 
contributed to*its making, the Yale Music Curriculum proposed en in-- 
depth .toethodo logy which would study bgth composer and composition; it 
then callliid for testing of its ajjproach. Connecticut high schools 
undertook ^he testing assignment between 1967-68; teachers at a summer 
institute agreed to test^it nationally, and in June of 1968 en evaluation, 
x:onference took place. Another year of ^testing took place between 196^^ 
and 1969. Since elj. of the studies have been done on the secondary level, 
they are not pertinent to this research. Th^y ere included here ^« 
innovative programs that gave rise to new ideas on the element^r^ level; 
the basic concept are ^incorpora ted in other elementary progress, that 
were motivated by the Yale* Seminar anjl' the Yale- Music Curriculum. *A full 
report of thevYaiO^-eminar was published by the United States Office of 



94j2jQp' Colleg e Curriculum Study, Journal of Research in Music Education, 
(Washinfiton, D. C. : MSTJcK Volume XVII, Fall, 1969, Ho. 3, p. 348. ^ 
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Bducation'in 1964, * Educational Tiaterialt, are packagod io\ use and the 

* ' " • 

entire report is available on microfiche. ' . * * 

■ . ■ . 

CEMRET- C O.Ptral Kid wcst<*rn R^?tlnnal tAjjc n lionnl I ^»borritnry , lnc »^ 

CEiflEL is an aesthetic education prog«an de^igneX fdr children 

(kindergarten through twelfth grade) as part, of tiieir general education. 

It seeks / V V \ 

\ to help students of various' backgrounds uncfcivstand ^md devqlop a 
\P^'fecling*' for sense, form, ^xprcsslonjf and ueanlng in t.viny aspects 

of 111^2. through study in tllie arts. Tlie prograra'is based ou the 
-Ide^ 'that students snnuld develop the ability to make informed 
* aesthetic judcrncnt^ so lh?;tt'. they ce.fx participate acl'^vcly in 

shaping the cultural life of the n^tion^*-'^* 

In a recent letCt»r to this investi^-^ator, ^Diredtor Stanley lladeja 

states that t>l,^e^esthetic education prograni has two main objectlvaa: 

first, the production of aesthetic curriculum resources^and 
^disf?cininatlon of these products int^ ^chool systems and record, 
contiiiued rjesearch and development ln\ related areas of aesthetic 
education. 97 -v. . ' V 

Tlie first objective is raet'bhrough the planning, design, deveIop)nent 
and evaluation of instructional tinits.. 'Iliese units are, def^lgned to 
provide students with opportunities for aesthetic experl^ces and to 
teach them concepts' with which they can begin to 'make conscious, 
y informed Judgment's about those C)it)eriences. Instrt^fctional units 
consist of films, filrastrips, game boards, cards, . etc, -^whatever 
medium best transmits the aesthetic concepts to be leaned. 
Concepts are organized into focal points*-or centers of attention. 
On the elementary level these are: aesthetics and the physical 
world; anesthetics and the arts elements and aesthetics and the 
creative pi^ocess^^^ * . ^ 



^^Claude Palisca, o£, clt. • . 

^^ News of Research ; James A. Mason, editor*, •'Aesthetic Education 
Curriculum Program,'" Journa 1 of Researcb in Music Education, Vinter, 1968,; 
V6lume XVI,-No. 4, p. 347. ' * . 

^^Stanley si Madeja, letVer regarding CEMREL, dated February 12^ 1973. 
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In addition/ three centers of attention will augment those now in the 

• ■ * ♦ ' 

Intiamediate and secondai^ grades^ The prograa is vritten for nonarts 
eiassroom teachers i ^nd each imlt contains a teacher^ 3 guide and enough 
material for 30 students* Exet&plafs in each unit are drawn fx^oa one or 

* • ' : N * ' ^ ^ 

store' of the art s-^flLa,^ theatre, literature, asusic, dance, and the visual 
,arts. The program Is workings toward the realisation of aesthetic 

education as an area of study within the general education of every 

* ■ • . ■ ... ' 

\ 

child. The CEMREL Institute distributes nany publications on aesthetic 

• , • - ' i • . 
education -and does not confine itself to those developed and publish^td 

by the progratm. Bennett Reimer provides the expertise for the uusic 

* * ■ . ■■<».. # ,^ ■ ■ 

education needs. / 

This investigation was part icularly^terWted in learning whether 

N ' , /' ^ , 

elementary music educator^ across the land were cognizant of and using 

the materials- developed by CEMREL. Music education^ as.lt* has changed 

■ - V • . . \ . J ^ 

through, the years, has broadened-lts scope to the^point where emphasis 

* / • ' ' . ," ' ■ \ : ' \ir * 

is no longer on the narrow, utilitarian functions of, tnusic; it has b^gun 
to understand ihe aesthetic Implications for the child. 

The aesthetic expecience, the abstract thread that ti^s x^sic and 

man together, is^becoming' a highly sought end for many crusic 
educator 8. 9 9 

. ' r • - ' ^ - . . 

JRL (Juilliard Repertory Library) ; * 

Another direct outgrowth of the Yale Seminar was the> three-year ; * 

Study undertaken at Juilliard under a grant .from the Unite^ States Office 

of lEducatlon. The research made available to classroom teachers a 
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Carroll Gonzo, "Aesthetic Experience: A Coming of Age in Music 
Education," Music Educators Journal . December , 1971, p. ';}4. • ' 



collection of rau^-^lcfil tuiterifllf; fou KirtJ;5ri;art:c*i cl;rou^h ?iJ;^.t!) lirjdc. 
Th5 purposa.of the projoct "iks ta enrich cxi^tinf; ir-ut'^rl^ilf* and to 
pro^fide v»brks of greater variety rcl«if;cd- to historical cvs^ etlialc 
validity, tnusIcLl scope. JPX lus cocnpflefi an impre^i^iaVo ep/rcrX of 
music to brofldep children's itusical repertoire. Music .ool aj? well lihown 

' - ... 

as lliAt from the Classic end Romantic periods. vas nludled e?.l tiostvely^ 
and PrG-Re*valssancc, RvCuaissr^rce, Baroque, ^nd Contcrii'^orary lltcrali-res 

Were added to the repertory, --^ In its pilot progrflns, the Juilliard study 

. »■ % . * 

found that the Acceptance of the new ntusic by^the rhilditn dt^pcnied npou 

th^» teacher's reaction to it. WViCn they discovered t'ac scav<5ity of 

CoatOTporary rausic for use isr the school^7*the JuiMisrd fci^dy ^ 

• . . , X ^ V ... y 

comnissioned eyS works from 30 ccnte^orary composers. These inaterials, 
both for study ^and p^jbfortuance groups, vere ured In tlie c;cperiuci.lal 



progracs and vere enthusiastically received. 

, Ler nusic irro'^ 

I" 

A combined four-year study, Crom 1966 until 1970, involv<*d the 



The Hav/ali C urriculviy Center Music Frdjoct ^ 



^tiawail bepartrfent of Education and the University of Hawaii Ip tha lauslc 

project that produced a sequential music curriculum for kindergarten 

through twelfth grade. U(ider the auspices of the Hawaii CurriculuiT\ 

Center of Honolulu, the project adopted as' its general aims the creation 

of a ^ ' ^ ' 

logical, contlnuv>us edMcation prqgram ensuring the* competent, 
guidance of music education of all children in the r.tate's public . 
schools and ... {the testing and assemblingj of the naC^jrials needed 
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* by schools to realize this pro^rami 
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A £cara of music educators, i*estheticiEns, coiDposer^, and t/ieoristrc, 
perfomjecsr ^nd curriculuai 5pecicli4its has worked on producin^i 
scqnential curriculum -paclca^es (guides, workbooks, scores, tusting 
icaterlals, recordings, and tapes), for each Icvol of instruction. 
.Sotae cliiracteriGtlcs of the project include; " ^ ' 



I. 



2.. 



3. 



4; 



5. 



7: 



forniulation of a taxonomy, of conceptual understandings basic 
to the structure of c»usi*:* ^ ■ ^ » .■ 

planning inonitored by, the Planning and Eval*uation Review 
Technique (PERT), commonly used in business * 

an upgraded individtialized approach 'based upon conceptual 

* * • 
levels of understanding 

behavJorally-orlented objectives, with apprcpiriate evaluation 
techniques 



development of materials and approaches using Westcra and non- 
Western musics, and musics of representative styles 
trial projects, research, and testing in the University's 
Laboratory School and the single state-wide public school 
system (one state^wide* school district) ' 
an approach where all music from K--12 will be taught by music 
specialists, with eaph child receiving a minimum of 30 minutes, 
of , dally Instruction * ' * , ^ 

red^lnltion of content and approaches to courses such as 

\- ' . . . ' . 

"gene^l music," "music appreciation," and "instruiental and/or 



^^^William Thomson, •'Music Rides the Wave of a Reform in HawajLi,"' 



Music Educators Journal t May, 1S70, p. 73. 
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vocal performance" classes. ' , ' 

*rhis curriculum! development shows most definitely the 'influence of 

Jerome Br^mar, It uses a spiral structure in which the 

' sawe basic ratters arc -nourished •year after year by progressing 
through a subject matter that/ although changing, nonetheless 
refliicts a' ba^is liv seven ba«ic concepts.- Ihese basic concepts / 
, , provide the thread of continuity v?ith which to weave a tipiral / : 
curriculum. "^Jew Tr.nsical ideas, which *coulu £e called subconccpts, 
ere the^basis for every day learning, 102 • . • ' 

Th^ seven basic Iconcepts^^haf: form the foundation of the new music 
curriculum ar(^ (a) tone, (b)t rhythm^ (c) melody, (d) harmopy,' 
(c) form, (f) tonality, and (g) texture. Using, thcije; basic 
concepts as ^ formative canopy, -it is possible Uo account for every 
^^ther imaginable muF;ical concept. This is not merely a rratter of 
'intellectual sorting and pigeon-holing; rather it is an essential . 
step in achieving a relatively compl»*-tc body of m<«teri5l that can 
providti an objective basis for learning in music over aa extehded^* 
period of time. ^ "^ \ ' 

^ • . / - 

The intent ^was. to ensure that cverj* student* would be provided with 

- " - ' ■ t ' 

an in-depth understanding of the, seven basic musical concepts* These ' 

' . • • / • 

seven basics concepts' were regarded as constants while *the subconcepts 
^werc expected* to change of ten ahd |accprding td needs./ ^ arranging the 
chronology of the taxonomy, cjre was taken to deal with student maturation^ 
and conceptual development. In this regard the schedule of groupingf 
called ''zones,'/ roughly resembles and parallels a • traditionial grade 
schedule, but it Is not intended to be so structured. Stress is laid 




upon the fact that the six -part grouping into zones is only intended to 



James A. Mason, editor. News of Research : "The Hawaii Curriculum 
Center^ Music Project," Journal, of Research In Music Educatio n. Volume XVIIl^ 
No. Summer, 1970, p. 184. s - 

102 * 9 

William Trtomson, og^. clt . , p. 76. 



repre^nJt levels of •sophistication -and tl^i/ chiXdran rr:cty «novo. at their 

; , own ^speed^rom zone to zone. The ma jor^ work of the total curricuLum is 

. ■* ■ «i 

I • • • ■ • ■ - • 

* expe^t^d to be completed by June of 1973. • * ' 

• Tlierc no educational endeavor in any part of • the countrjj that 
quite equals; the IJawaii Project in aiobition» in'scope, «n the 
^ professional skill that* is being lavished on the vorV^ or in terms 
> ' of 'its unique mode of ofteVation. T!>e njcre fact th^t such an ' 
underCaking can exist^n onfe erf our state unlveir^^tltis Is a . / 
y fchpllenge to every other state's- ^.ducational esUblishrrcnt. It is 
also a distinct testimony to^the foresight * of tic^ rfecpli»\ho m^ido 
; it possible. That a state is actually paying pepple tp develop a ^ 
. ^ music ^curriculum-^not a ''science'' curriculum, but ^ **tiusic'* 

curriculum--ls in itself a most iWigorating «nd heady sign' that * 
^ our age of .technology has not lost sig4it of some of the txbly ' 
fundiamcntal human needs. ' ' . . 

' ' • . .•- * ■ • .■ . ■ ■ ^ "V ■ • 

Music Education in Television - / 

'- ■ , ' ' ' . ' • ■ 

Despite the resistance on the part of music educat:ors/as a whdlo In 
accepting television as an effective means of music instruction, the 
growth of iri-s'thool music instruction- v^a television has continued. This 
resistance or, at Dimes, • reludtance to support, developmental programs 
. through television can be traced to several^ predominate attijtudes: 
' television is too Closely related to entertainment and not to learning 
("Titae. to turn off the, TV and get to work.'"); children learn best in\ 

* music by "making" music, not by observing^ others make music ' . 



(Intercommunication or "talk back" systems have evidenced little or no 

/ , . 105 

effet^t on student achievement.) ; and the needs of the individual child 

cannot be fulfilled ^rough mass media. Music educators have never 

regarded educational television as a threat to their positions despite the 



• ^O^IbW., p. 82.^ • • 

^^^Thomas H, Carpenter, "TV--More Than a Talking Face." Muaic 
Fdbcators Journal . January. 1971, p. 61, 



. ■ ■ .- ' . • I,- - . 

report of tho Ilagcrstowrv -xpcrlnsnt to -the effftct that children reacted. 

• • • . ■ ' • . • 

better to television, instruction than' fpmerly vhen such iustflructipn was 

Icft^ to t!le* classroom teacher; cr the reiifort off savings In teacher 

, ; 106 r • ' * ' - • 

salaries. ^ , . 

• > * * 

Educational television began in the United States in 1953 y-hen. 

\ ' "-^[ ^" : ^ : ^ ; 

chQ.re was only ona ETV station/ Uith the rapid gtowth oC tlie iiutnbtar of 

} ' * • ' ■ / \* * 

stations tliere has*^be.en concomitant growth of music programs.* By 1961 

Richard Berg estimated .that there were approximat'ely 1(JO,000 stodents 

■ * i » ■ 

■ I • • ■ - 

receiving instruction in music from a single s^srics o£ broadccsts 

, ^ ." V ■ . ■ ' \ ■ . ^ / ■ •• ■ 

emanating from Nev; York City 



else used in a sbries qf lc<; 

/ 



. In 1963 Lsw?:cnce McKunc tabulated 18,254 



music lessons which he teportcd had eithar been completely televised or 



sons in 9ome one\of the supplemental 



• . , . 107 . . 
techniques. /; \ „ • ^ , 

■■ ' . . ■ ■ ^ 

An analysis indicated that music bourses had hq^n presented over 

ninety-two BTV systems in thirty states. Music ranked 'fourth in 
• * total number of complete . courses taught. • 
* . » • 

V Much of the most recent study and analysis of the utilization of 

' / • . • ■ ^ , 

ins truest ional telev^ision for education in music has been done by 

ft » ' * » 

Thomas H, Carpenter. In 1971 he reported that there was a rapidly 



increasing number of locales and that on the elementary level, televised 
music instruction, "is evolving toward programming that is both valid In 



^Robert A. Choate, "Research in Music Education/' Journal o-f \ 
* Research in Music Edtfeation ^ Volume XIII, No. 2, -Summer/ 1965^ p. 81. 

^^^Thomas H. Carpenter, o^. cit . 
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. • ^Thomas ■'H. Carpenter, og^. cit. « * \ . 



> ' ,• ». . ., • ' ' . / * ' * , . /■ . ■ ^ . ■■■ '•■ ■ 

/ • ■''^ . " ''. ■' 

# * / ' ft '/ IQo . .. 

J *'Conl:cntVand 50ii;>£5Cicstcd in production^ " He based r^iis Judgn^apt as * 
. ' f.^ ' . X""-. . • ^ / . . *. ' ^ ' • ^ . 

: ' wefL-AS -<"'Vh<ir cVbservatlon^ and opinions on tvto naticnnT cuvveys -that * 
were Jconductpd*" between 196^ and 1969*> Carpenter .coa^pl i>red the seconu^: 
purvey under »a reseavch grant from the United ftatiss Oilice^ of Education; 
this survey included observation and .intervievfo in 17 widely separated ♦ 
« t«5levis:Jc»n centers in tlic nation, <^ bcs I'^Ci^a^Cly .con^plfcts-J 

a book on Lclevified music instruction; it is scheduled for j'ubllcatlon 



by the MEl^C in the very 



near future. In^a letter to this invacvigett^r * 



accompanying a copy of the third chapter of his he 



ccik, he writer: 



* I he^vc also enclosed 3 copy of a section of the book tJVsit: I- bpve 
written for the MENC; it contni>iH the trends of .'televi'sei? lulisic 

. ^.^instruction 'as I se^ thenC I you permission to paraphr^s.e 

any bt the inf^^rjnatibn that is included. 



The /dqv.inant trends that Carpenter rcpor4;s -Include the improvOiiaent 

' / ' * K ''■ y ' ;■ ■ \ ■ ' ' i . . 

^ of studio and production techniques, changes in attitudv^s or^ the music , 

/ /■■' f ■ A. ' V ■ ' ' ■ ■ • : '■■ 

educators, changes in the modes of 'presentation,- ^well as changes In 
the structure of the Tnu&ical\inaterials. With regard to st\idio*and 
production techniques, music educators at the i972MENC Biennial (after 
viewir.^. 22 selected music teleles^ions) agreed that television teachers 
— fmd-U hMr RtiKl-^n r.retj.s had ma de great progregfi^ Opinion at the m^dia 
conference was, however, ,that music teachers were not falling prey to * 



^ : — — . • ■ \ ■ ^ ■ ^^p • 
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Thomas.ilU Carpenter, op." cit a - 

J - ^^^Thomas H. Carpenter, '%ie Utilization of Instructional ^Television - 
in Music Education, " United- States Offfce of 'Education^ USOE Project' 
iW. 5-8306; ED 032 788; (Washington, \d. C. : U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1968). 

... i- ■ 

. ? 111. 
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Thomas H. Carpenter » .letter to the investigator, dated 
Ottober 17 > 1972. ^ ^ \ - • 
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. ' ■ ^ •■ . ■ *■ ■ ' ■ \. ^' ■■' ^ .--^^ ■ ^^'^'^ 

gadgetry-i cither visual or auditory. Yet they did recognir,c i;hat ithc ? 
* XV lesson s^xfictiilK^s needs var^^ing levels of motivationi that productionV 
can be sophisticated and still maintain *iut^grity, and that the , . * 

i .■■ ■>.../■' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ • ' ''^-^^^ ^ ■ ' J •.'■:•*■ 

pos3il)irity exists tha.c present studio technordgy could be utilized even 

'[\''''^^\■ ■ .* - . _ '}\ - . ^- > 

^ , inore/for Vnusic education* Tlie educators did iiiot iagrce ox^ j*hac - v 

. ' ■ : ' 4 .% - * ■ ^ V . , "y 

' •■ I • • • ■ -„ 2n 

^. "constituted a valid, qffective program of musical learniug, but they v 



v;ere- jn agreement on the basic purpose af n^usic education rt* the / 



. devclopmeht of musicality, ^ ^ ^ > * ; ■ 

\ \ - ■ • . ■ , . ■ .'N . '-. ■ , ^, • ^ ■j; 

Regarding \the direction o/? change in the modes of presentation in m 

'[a ^. i .\ •.* r" ■ ;■' : * ., ; ;■ . ■ ---jf ' 

• television, there seera3 tb be a def yiltc -jnove frorvteacherrclassroom - i f 
situations to anything but teacher and/fclassropm.* (Use k trechouse, a * 

.'^ . ■ ■ ' / ." ' ^ ■ ■• • ''■ ' / . . ■ ' ■ ■;• ' : ' ' . 

mur;ic store, or /i big rock, but* never' a classroom; use a passerby, 
puppets,, or exaggerated animals, but never a teacher or ^ student.) 
The musib teacher sitting at the piano for, 15- or 20 minutes is a i;hing 

■ . * ■ y ■ v-'^ ' ^ • ' ■ ■ V • ' ■ 

of the paxst; so is thj^ lecturer at the chalkboard? or the flftnnel'* board. 
Since is now accepted thrft; TV is hot the beet place for drill, or • ' 

■ / . / , \ ■ . : ••■ >■ . - 

practice sessions, tl^^resent' TV lesson needsf even mor^ cooperation 
from the teacher *for pre-practice and posfc-practic^e., Sessions. This 



njeans that the regular classroom teacher ^r the musiQ^specialist raust 



icher or tJ 

■ ■ ■ ■ • : ■ .■ : .\ ; 

now become a more vital part, of the niusic, les!3o.ri on TV; mosit districts 



4 • 



httVOMdevelojied TV coramitfees from the teacher ranks for assistancef on 
.this and other TV problems/ The TV lesson cah^ no longer be *the 
/ re^ponsibility^o^ the director ('*!';f^ic) and the producer (TV) r only; it / 

■ " ■ , ■ ■ * . ' ■ * * , ' • _ ■ ' ' • , ■ •' ■ ,y 

'^titiust n^w be a combined efforts* Frequently it is' presented" as a team 
.teaching situation and music teachihg "aids" ha^e become a part of V , 



production. ^ • , * . ^ 



.1 



f 



• • • • * I 

The lessons; * themselves 'now place less emphasis on music reading 
^roufih learning tonaL end rhythraic patterns and'more emphasis on the * 
O^ff approaches and Kodaly techniques* More and more acceptable also is 
the idea that educational IV can be educational and entertaining at the 
satne time. * , . / » / . . 

Much ha^' been learned from ''Sesame Street" and "Electric CdmpHuy": 
l» , Sometimes short, individual sessions can best cover a concept; 
* • ^ all sessions need ndt'be a* part of a planned sequence. 

2. ,WIiencyer it do^s not interfere with lesson objectives, humor 
, ' can vbe> inter jectedi ;? 

3. • The pace of the music" le^on Is. as itmortant as the vlstial 
' '' .'\ interest. ^ \ ' * 

A. Less authoritative figures can often get the messags across? 

K 112 
t best: puppets, guests, the -cameraman, ,etc. 

■ : ' ^ . > ^ . \ ■ '■ ' : 

Although there are many new developments\ in music education via' 
,/ television, and many highly individualized programs ^in different areas* 

of the United States, one knotty 'problem remains constenit — that of 
: evaluation. Many kinds^o/ success -^'ndtcators have/ b^^ uecd: quizzes 

administered by the classroom teacher, feedback sheets;^: personal 

'\ ■ ■ ■■ . . ■■ ^ • ' 

interaction between the classroom teacher and the TV teacher or director, 
_ \ . ■ • ■ „ , 

. gri«de. level meetings ^that provide collective reactions, ahdf suggestion 

sheets for future planning^ The problem of evaluation still remains a ' 

very difficult one. So many concerns, other than the simple mechanics o1 



112 ^"^-^ 
^ Thomas H. Ca'rpenter, letter to the investigator (paraphrased), 

October 17, 1972. 



discovering wild t has been lc;irned, are involved in evalujMon. Clearly, 
consideration must be given tp the clarity of the cfijcctivec, the 
effectiveness of;? the visuals, the 'adequacy of the directions and the 
explanations^ the tamounts of materials being p*i?sented, the number of 
concepts in the lessiJffT^ the class members* attitudes, the possibility of 

• * v'il 

poor reception, in sons cases, and tho ef fcctivcnej^is of tA^i^TV t^oJ^des* ' 
Some teachers involved wij:h c^^ational TV doubt thai' much of the 

V ■ ( ■ 

information given in the TV guide is being used' effectively by the 

• ■/• ' , ■ ■ ■'• ■ * ■ • 

classroom teachers. The guides themselves present p>:v:hlems: though not 
as comprchensix^e as they once were, they still control the TV lecson; 
once print*ed and distributed, there jcan be no deviation from the plrtn. 
'.Yet despita the many problems and* the sometime questionable sOccessof 
music instruction, throjugh te^vislori, the number of programs contirtups* 
to increase, and the quality of the programs is still improv^lng. One \ 
thing is certain, however: the futJ\ure of music instruction via television 
will not <?jnerge as* a replacemerft of the music instruction in the classroom 
but rather it will be a vital companion and important complement to 
regular'classroom instruction. 

There are a number of other^ interesting innovative programs ^ 
functioning In various school y<iistrlcts <.n the United States. (If one 

defines innovative as simp\y/new to* that district, then all innovative 

• ' I ' — 

^programs are too numerous^ to include*^ True innqvativeness becomes 

• • ♦ ■• , ■ 

questionable. The programs that liave been discussed arn simply a few 
that seem to be tlie most popular . toda^. .P^newed interdst In the 
Dalcroze jiethod is worthy of mention, and progrcmme4 approaches are 
also innovative in the same sense as being new ideas today. number of 



programmed dcvelapcicnts arc being sponsored in the natio;l^s public 
schcols/ *niese have become mos : effective where t:he stress Is on the 
individuality of th^' child and also where 'the open classrooio prevails. 
This study will not:*report the programmad approaches nor the many uscs^ 
of ether rscdia for cHjisentar>' tausic instruction because th:»5£ prci^rams 
are not yet fully developed oij* the clcment&ry level. 



SuTTcna 



The pendulxiin of trend in eleinentarv ipusic education sepincd to be 

' ■ ' ' ' : \ . 

swinging in the direction of support for music on the elementary level » 

§ 

as taught by th^ regular classroom teacher until three major develorn-^pLs 
turned the tide of support and started the pendulum in the opposite* 
direction. These wcrer (1) the Yale Seminar; (2) theMENC-, 
corporation-^ or federally -funded music projetts; amd (3) the Tanglewood 
Symposium. Even the KENC finally decided to support its own coimnlssion 
recommendation favoring a special music teacher for ^the elementary* 

classroom music. , ^ *^ 

- ■ ' . . . • 

' Many innovative programs v^re introduced to elementary music 

education* some from other lands and' some from the United States, Of 

these, the most frequently reported have been the programs of O&ff, 

Kodaly, and Sua^iki; CMP; MMCP; YMC; CEMREL; JRLi and the l^waii Curriculum 

Project. With so many innovative programs claiming succes^^and N^ith 

both , programmed lear^iing and TV approaches on the increase, it would seem 

that music education might be flourishing on the elementary level in the 

* ■ • 

U. S. This ^survey was dediciated to an investigation of that. idea. 



CHAPTER 111 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



^or the taost»part it is Wt the specialist* in , music who Is baking 
the decloions today regarding the philosophy and the direction for, 

elementfary music education in the public schools of the nation* Although 

• ^' \" ♦•^ ■. . ' ' 

the most qualified to gui3e its direction, the specialist in music plays 

a relatively ainor role compared to the decision-inaking roles of the 

local board, the superintendent, the principal, and the cLassroora teacher. 

/Furthermore ,y although the specialist in inuslc is the best prepared to 

understand and realize the potential ^for musical learning and the 

development of musical skills, it is the general cl^assroor. teacher wha is 

most frequently assigned to teach elementary classroom music. 

l/hat, tHen, is, the concern of the music specialist today? What arc 

thes^ specialists in music education witing about, thinking about, 

talking about--in conventions end" conferences and in their professional 

Journals, books, monographs, essays, speeches, etc,? A 'tpvlew of the 

concerns of music educator^ as seen through a study of professional 

journals, publications, and' universfty courses of study for /music 

education (from early 1970 to June, 1972) is appropriate to? this study. ' 

Furthermore, since the related recent work of educators, pjsycholcgistit'^ 

Arid philosophers in music la of prime importance to the dj^velopmont of 

elementary tow^ic education, a brief review of contemporary thinking and 

■ ,■** 

research findings important to elementary music education are also 

/ ■ ■■ ' ' .■ ■ , ■ - 

appropriate to this study. ^ 
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Music Education ' 



By and large rauglc educators are vesry gregarious and very vocal 
people. Over 60,000 of then across the nation are ir»cT;ibers of. the Music 
Educators National Conference. The official voice of this organization 
In a jojurnal issued* to the members of the conference nine times a year. 
The. Music E ducators Journal' and related publications of the national 
association (Journal of Research In M usf c Education ; CNIP ?^etf3 letter ; 
Muric Pov;er > fornerly Up Beat ; and many monographs and boclcs on music 
education) are. by far the most widespread expression of this group of 
educators* It is doubtful whether or not these publication^ arc 
representative of the attitudes of music educators around the country^ 
i.e*, from those working, in a district composed of only one school through 
those 4n districts composed of snore' than 200 elemenL'ary schools. (This 
was a prlifte*reason for. inquiry into the relationship betwc i the size of 
the district and the many facets o^^^^e present music program.) Mus^^ 
E<! uca tor>s Journal believes itself/to be a^^ry serious^ deeply* concerned, , 
articulate periodical which attempts to reflect the problems, the * 
thinking, .and the direction of music education in the United S'tatcts. 
Since its reader audience is reportedly over 200,000, it is important to ^ 
know "who" xeads the Journal and "what kinds" of material appear therein 
in order to relate such information to actual pr^etices of teaching music 
in elementary schools. \ 

■ ■ > ■ ■ ■ /' ■ " ■ 

The results>^of a readership survey were reported in the May, 1970, 
issue of Music E ducators Journal^ The survey itself was compiled by the 
National Education Association, based on a random sampling (2,000) which 
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' drew a 657. return. 

Who reads the Music Educator^ Jouinal? 



I. Tlie age o£ the readers: 



Under 30 

30-39 

40-49 

50 and over 



517. 
20Z 
157, 
147» 



2, Level of instruction of the 
- resdoJT^*: 

El'eMiciitnry 24Z 

Jr. Ihgh 16% 

Sr. High 407. 

- Jr. Colliigc; ColloRc;? ISZ 

University ^ . 



Other 



1% 



3*. Tlie specific musical involvement of 



/ 



the readers: 



iy. The geographi*:! area of the 
readprs: . 



\ 



377o 
47% 
" 97. 



Instrum^»nt or applied 
General and chot;*l 
Ad^nlnistrati^^e and ^ 

super,vlsory 
Teacher education ^ - 47» 
Tlieory, history, literature, 27. 

humanities 
Other • 17» 



Urban or suburban 
schools 
^Rural schools 



78% 
227. 



5. Age. related to urban areas: 

Under 30 - ^ ^ 

Over '50 



66+7. 4irban or suburban 
837« / urban or suburban 



• / 



Futher, it was reported that alrx^st 20% of the readers tread nc dthcr 
music magazine regularly, and that the Kusfc Educators Journal has a 
"readership" of three persons per copy. At that reporting date 
(May, 1970), the circulation was 69,000; thir meant that the reader j 
audience exceeded 207,000 readers exclusive of those who read the Journal 
in the libraries. Without question, th^ Music Educators Journal ds the 
single, most vocal expnessicn of music educators across the nation. 
This does not^iiecess;arily mean, however, that It. is a truly representative ' 
or critical voice. * • ' . 

In atteitiptltig to answer questions related to "what" the elementary 
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music educator is concerned with as reflected in the Kiislc Ed ucator s 
Journa 1 > it became important to list, classify » and organize cecer.r 
.articles (those which appeared in 23 issues of the Music Educntors 
Journal from January, 1970, through Hay, 1^72) ; nn earlier chronological 

survey such as 'this one covered *an analysis content frora 1957 until 

113 V - 
1J^67. With a gr^^at; deal of ovc^r lapping (where articles could be 

classified under several headings) it was found that there, were at least 

■ ■ ^ • / - \ ■ ■ 

50 subjects r^^lated to elcir.enta^ music ^du.^aCion or of interest to 

clctacntary rauslc educators ptfblishad during th^t period. Tfic 50\^ubjects v 

* covered about 450 articles. Below is a list of the subjects about vhich 

■y ■■ ■ / ■ . , ". ' 

articles were Written for Music Educators Journal from January^ 1970, 

f ' ' ' • ■ ' ■ 

through May, 1972* Since some articles could obviously be listed under 

several headings 'the number of articles concerning «the subject that arc 

^recorded here represents ^only a general^ figure for comparison. 

Number of Articlfes GeneL'aT Subject 

* 

8 Administrajiion and supervision ' 

11 Aesthetics, feelings, eriOtions In music 

2 Affective behavior and nu^jic 

1 Amerixan Indian music (specif ically) ; also under 

Ethnic :music i ■ ' ' ■ ^ . 

'8 Appreciation of music (including litc^reture for 

. elecaontary, listening, etc.) 

2 * V Aptitude In music 

16 • The Arts; RellK;ed arts;-Humanitics; etc, 

3 Assessment (national); Testing projects - \ * 

10 Audiences, including building^ new audiences, etc. 

7^ * Behavioral objectives, including research on musical 

^ behavior, etc. 

' 9 ^ * Buildings, 'rooms, equipment etc. ^ 

5 " Catalogues, (elementary choruses, etc.) 



^^^Maureen Dorothea Hooper, "Major Concerns **t)f Music Education: 
Content Analysis of the Music Educators Journal ^ 1957-1967." Unpublished 
Doctoral dissertation, Ed. D. University of Southern Cgliforflta, 1969> 
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Change and the need for clu:n!:;«b. in ole^ncntary nusic 

• i»dupa(^ion ^ , . 

ClccJrooiJi tc:xcheirs (Task Group IV, MENC, included) 
ComrounJly si:i^port, pvd)lic relations^ etc* 
ComprMicnsiva njusicianship (elen^cntary) 
Conccpts-^in olementary tauslc eiucationj. including 

Icarnins theories, etc. 
Creativity, including the rcl^.tionshlp to '"knowing, 

etc» ' ; . 

Course content, courses ^ " study, curt let lui?., • etc^ 

(much overlap hero) / 
Disadvantaged « 
Discovery as a music concept . 

Elementary' school Gusic ('liow ' uoiiccpLS as a^-iplicd 

to Qcthods, ^^tc,) i 
Ethnic music, A fro -American music, etc. 
Evaluation (national assesmctnt) 
Gifted children, .ilso under Special education ' 
Handicapped; P:;ccptional children, etc. (entire 

issue April, .1972) ; / ^ 

Innovational, 'including Taek Group III, IX^C, 

reportrand interviews / 
Instrumantal training 

Kodaly (referred to in vr^y otlicr articles) * 4 
Language and music , \ 
Learning theory, concept and perciiptiou, ifriplicatic 

of Piaget, etc. 
Legislation and the arts 
Library 
Listening 

Meaning in music, McLuhan, " etc. ' , • 

Mass media in education • 
Mexican-American problems, also under Ethnic music 
Objectives and goals, including the MENC '"GO'V 

report, etc. - / 

Orff (referred to in other articles) 
Performance in elementary 

Principles of teaching elementary music education 

Programmed instruction on the eidrentary level 

Student training, also included in Teachecr training 

Suzuki (also mentioned it* oth^,r Sirticles) 

Teaching strings**elerj«ntai'y / ^ ♦ v 

Teacher techniques, elfimentap/ 

Teacher training; including report of the MENC 

Task Group IV, etc^ 
Techntilcgy and music teaching (entire issue / 

January, 1971) 
Urban* education (entire issue January 1970"^, and 
'reisrued as a separate magazine) • 
Youth music in clement/rry 
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^ Even the mort superficial consideration of th'i list of {iuhjcctis 
iVbout which the variou.s articles in Mii^jc EiL^Cv^cors Jr^urngl kuv^ bcai 
written during the past two -and -a -ha If years rcvcnlf; >. fc^c very obvlou^-^ 
factQrs: * 

<5l. Several subjects are considQrcd of cuch iirportance that 

1-"^ ',/■ ' ^" 

* , ■ , . .■' i 

entire sections/ icsues, cr reissues arc devoted tc them: 

•'Facing the Kusic^ in Urban Education/* January, Iy70. 

"lechnology ,in >^jsic Teaching/* January, 1971, 

•'I'luslc in Spc^cial Education/' Aprily., 1972, 

^"Music'in World Cultures/' October; 1972. ^ . • ' 

' ■ 

2. Sorae subjects keep rt^^turning intecmittchtly clt:hou5:h Iheir" 
appearance is infrequent: , 

Implications of Piaget j " 

Learning Theoriils . • ^ 

Behavioral Obj«2Ctives 

3. The subject niatter of the discisssions and conference sessions 
* is vfery closely related to the subject matter about which .-uar.y 

articles are written: . 
\ . Objectives for Music Education 
- Project 

Ethni^ .Mjsic . ' ^ 

Youth Music » . 

Pre-Servici? and In-Service Teacher Education 
In other words, tba leadership of the Music Educators Katioucl' 
Conference sppaks through the editorial board of its official magazine, 
Music Educators Jo urna I . Aiid the magazine reflects almost entirely rthc> 
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^int«i:e5ts of the leaderr^hip. An cjxar.ple of this close relationship 
Atotweon .association locdecship apd editorial selection of journal 
subjecfs is the MENC project "GO" (Goals And -Object ives) , initiated in • r 
the fail of l^C9. , It was designed to be a truly representativo, voice of 

. ■ • ■ • , • , ■ ' ' ■ 

tlie assi^ciation, and 1,000 members wiU'c involvcxi in ch£*rtin5 the future . 

couyjc of the conference?.. Thr::re wve V6 ncticnal committees, with a 

*■ • ' *. ■ 

'' ■'* ' * ■ * \ ^ 

iictlonal chaf.riiwn for each, arid representatives of 'each of thesb: HEI^C 

. , - ■ *'■. 

divisions \/£lJ.4afJ the 50 states; Thr bardic purpose of the project 

(o^ic of the noGt itaoortant in all KENC history) vss to id*fntlfy the. ^ 

organi^'aC ion's responsibilities, in an endeavor to confront today's I 

problejfis with decisive action and to **Xi,^kc a realistic assessmi*nt of its /; ' 

rzclhibcrship *S talents, compet^encies , skills, and overall potentialities.**'/ 

Ihe ccniST.ifctee titles are*aliTO«3t identical v/ith Journa l subjects. The 

inair concerns wars: teacher competencies, urban problems, ethnic musics 

3'outh music, electronic music, instructional technology, and aesthetic 

educfetion. ^ 

A fev; detailed exaniples of this e^iceedtngly^ close ♦Relationship 

betwe^eih^theMENC leadership ard .Music E ducators Journal subject matter 

can be cited. The Journal itself, during the past two-and-a-half years, 

has treated several of these subjects to rtearly complete issues, or /it 

/ . 9 ^ • ■ " . . " ' / 

least to special coverage. Among the most outstanding were the following: 

'l. January, 1970: "Facing t^he Music in Urban Education." - • 

. ' • 

» This subject was the prime critical irsue of the ^anglcwod 

' . * ■ ' * ■ ■ '* ■ ^ " ' * '■ 

^ Symposium (siimner, 1967). It \\^A vnry special treatment in 

t ,^ - ' [ , ■ 

the Journal aud was relr^sued as a special study alone. Its 

mrissage was clear: 
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Acybs?5 the United iJtates, In every city, an educational 
^ revolution is underway. The front lines are the ghetto . 

schools. CdiTCTu^nd headquarters i,s the adninistration office. 
Tlie combat troops arc principals, school board member?, ' 
parents, students, politicians,' and teachers •-amonfj the^ ausic 
educators, Tlie issue is not simply whether to change, but how\ 
much change, what kind, and how fast. , As the tug of 'war «i 
strikes the curriculura, the losses and gains will not only; 
• affect evcfy subject, but the future of music in the natiouv^ • • 
Awareness breeds ^ood- decisions .•• • vision in the present 
crisis is crucial wisdom paramount. 

' If reader .comment is any indication of success, the results of 

this issue were very. posit ivc. As expressed by readers 'in 

•■- V ' ■ ' ' ' • ' ■ • '■ ■ • -* ^ ' 

later issues, there .was .much enthusiasm for the exposure as 

* . * . 

well as suggested resolutions to the many problems involved. 

. ■ ■ ■ ^ , 

2. October, 1970: 

A special report on teacher education in music domirtnted the 
issuer A critical question--and one that Is of prime import 
\' to the,present .study--came in, for some debate in the latter 
\ report. (Tlie issue of the special music teacher In elementary 
\education will be discussed later in the reporting tyt results 
, of the survey; th« challenge voiced'by the interim report of 
the MfeNC Task Group^ I, II, ,III» and IV was to find ways"^ 
^teaching teachers more effectively.) Tlie question of effective 
teaching on the elementary level wafs answered in the form of a 
recommendation: that music in the elementary schools be taught 

it 

hy music specialists. However, the report stated that since 
this was not feasil^le for every s choc % each person planning 



^^^"Facing the Music in Urban Education/* Music Educators - Journal . 
Voluipe 56, No. 5, J^nuaryV 1970, p* 34. 



to teach in elementary school should, therelon^ receive 

*^ • / • . 

preparation to handL^* imusic instruction.- THit KEKC, in . 

reporting the recommend/jtion,' made it clear that at that ti.ne 

the conniission position and the official positiunyOn the 

utilization of muf^ic specialists shoulcj not be confused. 

' The M£NC h ad no ' firmly stated pol icy (at^ that tinjg) on tlie, : 

preference for inug^i£ specialists rath^.r than elementary 

cl assroom ^>enera lists with special tra Inlnq in the elem*^:ntaA^ " 

^ • ' 115 ■ - • • ' . 

rousic education proRrani , • / ^ 

3/ December^ 1970: , ' ;^ 

The •lGO".project, as stated earlier, came in for special 

attention, and the MENC goals and objectives were cleax*ly 

outlined. Meanwhile the staff of the ' Muy;ic Educators Journal 

■» ■' 

atid the president*of the ll^ilNC prepared a special isste that 

was designed to assist the teacher in preparing lessJDns on^ 

youth m\^sic and to answer the need recognized at the TangljCwoovI 

Symposium: that 80% of the students were outside the music 
* / - 

y / ' . ' i ' • * 

ptogram in the* school^- (The percentage is considerably higher 
now.) 

January, 1971: 

* - ■ — ""rivv — * ' • ' ' y 

/ The issue wias devoted almost entirely to technology in musfic ^ 

• ^ ."'/.'• ^ ' , • 

^ ' teaching — to clarify and expand thinking concerning instructional 

■/ . , . ' " -f ■ ■ ^ 

• technology, ^Khile it vras not intended to be a complete guide 

/ ^ ■ ' - ' .. . . 



/ 

/ 

/ 



^^^In July,' 1972, MEI^C's national executive bohrd adopted an'" 
official position: "Satisfactory instructional leadership can best be 
provided by specialists." 
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trc all media nor to specific application of every laediura . 
available, it di^d Cover a large cros^^-sectiqn of the fields 
Further, it contained a valuable glossary of L'echnologicar 

. terms with which most readers might not have been- acqua in tod. 

I ' ■ ■ / • , , . ' ' ' 

I Ideas of merits and demerits of instructional technology -.were ' 

i ■ . ' . ' ■ \ , ■ . ' ■ ' ' • . " 

' freely expressed. Tlie most impcrtant factor in 'the issue was 

■ • . ■' . ■ 1/ ■ '.. ■■ ••- \* 

I. the* cry for awareness on,the part of the music teacher tliat ^ , 

* * . * '' '\ . ' ' ■ 

<2ducation in the American" school" could^ not, succeed unless it 

^ ■ *■ • * . • ■ • \ • " ■ . ' » 

was desigaed to pect the changing needs of tlic students -ar0 

- / ' ' ' • . \ • ■ ■ 

tha-^ciety it served. This/ special Islsue was also printeS «s 

: • . ■ , . . ■ , / _ ■ • ■ . , •■ . ■ 

. . «' separate ponograph. , L 

i ' .5. October, 1972: • ' - ' ■ 

: This issue was devoted entirely to music in world cult^jjps. * 

" " * ' - ■ ' i . ■ ' 

: Tear-out sound sheets and detailed' information regarding the ' ? 

' - ' , ' ' ■' " . 

.enclosed recordings were included. ^Because the terminology 

. ' ■ ' ^ ' ' • " • , " 

encountered (in studies of ethnic musics) involves so many 

languages, a glossary of terms was also, provided. Chant, / 

: . pronunciation, choreography, pictures, and the actual Jiusic 

/ contributed to many articles. / Most important were the 

• • discussions ij^f the significance of' world musics in American 

* - . . .... ' ' • 

schools.^ Both challenge and dangers of inclusion in the 
curripulura wefe presented.' * i 

^ The topics covered in the five issues of Music Educators Journal 
^cited Afcove are evidently *of concern to the KENC^ and some readers 
express gratitude for the special cov^irage ('^Readers Comrjcnt'O , /A few 
^ readers, however, 'feel the MENC is neglecting Che ir needs: - 



■ 1^-' "•■...#■■/•**-'•■'» 
Tnis willBjba the fir^jt yeiur since I began teaching that I'.wiil not 
join ME:^(|..:^ 1 hav??^becotne thoi-oughly disgusted with .tlie;. joi ^mal 
Nend the rol/of lENC; I find little or nothing he Ipful toJ my. ^ ./ 
^teajching situaUi^^n. Tlie Jnuunal has gone "dovvnln^ll'^. and docs' not , 
^ serve the inajority of inusic. educators. ^ ' ^ \ r . 

■ ^ ' ■ ^ * f ^ ^ ' i ' ■ ■ ' * ■ ," ti ■• • * ■ • ' , * > i ' ' * 

, ^ It is understandable to me why, [[reader i^O* outragk^ a}: thd ' ; 
' quality of classroom music instruction anfl requests» the* attention/'. 

of the MENC to the sxtuati<?n- • Lj^e "self-contained classrobm" . i . , 
^•has reunited in disav.^.er for stusic education 'on the elementgry 

level. . / - / * - ^ 

A second periodical, Journal of^Researcb in Music Education; io '. 

r~* ^ ^* 

usually published quart^rly^by the^MENC. During, the.. period covered < by 

. . ■ • • ' . ^ •• ' 

this 'stiidy (wTanuary,; li570, through May, 1972) , a fcrw articles, of special. 

' * ■: . ^ ' • , ' 

interest to rcugic education on the elementary level' appeared in nearly , ' 

evety issue.. The subject niatter of^vthese- articles again points the' path ^ 

of iivterest and Inq'uit^y on the part of the plrofessionals in elemertar^ 

music education., f^r the most part, thpy werqi articles on research^ 

related to: ^ . • 

• V lea rninig musical concept^ \ : V f ^ . 

• •2./: developing <jkills. in muisic, i.e., raur»ic reading, performance - 

\ .. ^ V-'v ;9; ■ ■• - • ' •, ^' * ■■ ■ - 

on Instruments, ear training, creative thinking, ctc.^ ^ 

" . ' V " - . , ■ i > 

3. . role of aptitude in music; intelligence arid 'acadetnic /achievement 

4. • musical achievement: and the self-concept » 

5 5;.f prograr^ed learning in mufeic (such as that, for listening skills, 
^. music reading, rhythm skills, beginning fnstruiaents, woo.d.wind 
' skills, etc.)t. • • 



. Ira Walker, Jr. , <Reader.s Comment) , Husig. E ducators Journal . 
Nov^ber, /1970, p.' 3. I \ / / -"^ . v ^ 

117 *■ " . . !■ • ' ^ ' ■ * • \ ' * ' 

Sanford M. Helm, ^(Rea.ders Comment) *i Music Educators Journal > 

Scp^tembcr, 1971, p. -9. ^ ' ^ j . ' 



6* attitudes (the classroom tocher and the music specialist, ' for 
?• young audiences ^ 

The voice of come music educators is tmost explicitly heard in* the 
various publications of the KEMC; there are, hoover, other lingular ^ 
voices that do express themselves and are influentialHA music education. 

It was the famed con^oser and conductor Leonard Bernstein who pointed/ 

out about ten ye^rs ago that, for the first time in history, thildrizn 

/> • * \ * • ' 

were creating *txiuslc without the 'ass latancq of the adults, without training 

frof& the teachers; and, as s matter of fact, the adults were peeping 

. ' . ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ " • ■ ' 

enviously into the children's world* This was Leo^rd Bernstfein on **the 

revolution of rock*'* In 1964 manufacturers tux^^d X)ut 15,000 fieatle ^ 

: , ■ ■ ' ■ . 'Mj-^^ " - ■ 

wigs a day* English professors were painstakingly analyzing, the Beatles^ 
lyrics .while musicians were busy analyzing their mvfsic; soneone in the 
press^on^)ared the Beatles to. Schubert, and someone else called ''Sgt* 
Pepper*' a work of art* Vbdt Influence did the 'Vcluth music" have on the 



music education of the '60s?. At that time even elementary children were 
beginning to tesf^^^their music teachers' familiarity with, youth music* 
But the teachers were busy with concept:*centered teaching; with 
spiral learning; with the discovery cuathod; with possible grants from 

Title I and Title III government appropriations; and with innovatl^.nal 

'■ ' ■ ' y'^ 

programs concerned mostly with subject matter* Their conferences and 

,■. <•■«?. . ' . 

sessions were dominated by the techniques, methods, and approaches 'of 
Orff. Kodaly, and Suzuki, the thinking (a few reported) *of such 

research psychologists as Bruner, Piaget, etc* The student ^o was not* 
"turned on" by the teacher's music was simply, lost to music education* 
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* The intarert of nixjsic educators ts^itoL only reflected in 
publications and hrcrd In the expressions of famous musicians; it cen be 
. seen easily Hn the courses offtriid at the universifl^^s *and colleges* 
Suimer brush-up courses ds well a(s conferences in which &6achers 
participate also refl|?cL the interests of music teachers iT.usic 



cduc^^tors. 'It is of interest to Xhis study to pres'^nt a Cursor^' f.ui:vey 
of classes offered to music- educators during the last three sui<ti^<^rs in 
ref le^ion--to some exta*^t--o£ the issues of the '70s. 

Below are the subjects^ listed for the summers of 1970|^ 1971, end 
1972 (elementary music subjects oply)/4js a'dvertised in professional 
music journals by a number of universities, schools of music, and 
conservatories: *i • . * , . 
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**It is ver>j^ uteres ting to note that, despite the jsupcrflcial nature 
of the preceding account, there still is evidence of great interest in 
some 6f the "innovational" ideas c£ the '60s* A few new, interests liave 
.been dlsC'^vcred; however, and ere thereby added to the lisit of courses 
offered fon stmsner students. The schools and summer sessions advertised 
Music Educatorr> Jx>umal front January, 1970, through Kay, 1972, do not, 

• . » . y \ ^ 

by any means, ^ represent all the .universities or colleges offering suaiter 

session subjects of interest to elementary teachers; nor does this list, ^ 

by any oeans, include 'the entire course offerings of the schooln that are 

listed* 7hz last four natned subjects in the advertiseinents--which seem 

new — are offered for both the elementary and the secondary teachera. One 

might conclude that even such a cursory list does indicate continued « 

interest in the Orff approach, the Kodaly method, arid the Suzuki theories; 

it also definitely shovs interest Iti newer curriculum designs, such as 

MKCP and CMP; in ethnic studies; in inlerrclated arts; as well as an 

increase in classroom guitar and the earlier Dalcrozeomethods and 
» 118 

ideas; an interest in newer subjects now being approached in the 
elementary schools, .i.e. , music-theatre, jazz, a humanities approach, etc. 
It does not, however, show any special courses designed to provide the ^ 
* music' teacher in elementary schools with greater comprehension' of the 
explorations of. contemporary psychologists in relation to music education, 
of the behavioral^ points of view as related to music education> or any 
of the new researcfii tcsults of the '70s and their poissible relationship to 



w 118 ' * . 

Dalcroze Eurhythmies is now taugVit at many Institutions, One, 

the Cleveland Institute of Music, now offers a bachelor of music'degree; 

with a major in eurhythmies. ' 



^learning music in the elementary levels. 'Khat it does show, in a very 
slight way» ^s "what"\those rausic educators responsible for the education, 
of *the teachers in music eel that thq teachers need or will be intcrej^tJid 
in for their further training. It does reflect the thinking of those 
responsible for teacher training in elementary music education. (It inry 
alr.o reflect intPtect in "selling" courses that wi] I get cnrolltnent.) ; 

Suncnarizing th,e music educators | interests as reflected in recent 
publications of the national organization, it would seem that the most 
important concerns of the '70sto the >1EKC are: 

• ■ 

1,. the socio-economic 'problesns as they reliote to music 
2. new techniques, methods, curricula, and materials , ' 
3\ behavioral objectives and musical, behavior 
4* community . support > 4 

All of these trends of interest ara ^ part of the contemporary 
elementary music education scene, but a real analysis of-potential 
direction a?id ways of achieving desired goals does riot seem to exist « 
There is no word on the true status of elementary music education. Xf ^ 
elementary music education In the public schools of the United States 1^*; . 
suffering from any disorganization , disagreement regarding goals or 
philosophy, or an unsynipathetlc climate for improving the situation, | 
the MENC is seemingly uninvolved or noncoippitted, suggesting a mode of | 



Iteachpr. Few are of the scope 



conS)ervatlsm« , 

Besides MENC publications there are ii^ tnusic education today many 

r 

new works written for the eleftiontary music 
or depth of the early works of James L. Kurkell (soioe of whose works are 



tdday Jiieing reissued) , who did not* try to lay out a framework of. subject 



ERIC 



• - - V15 

* * 

119 ' * ' 

« matter but gave us a broad philosophical base for planning. ^ Hany of 

. ^ , . , 120 

the recent works and reissues of old works, such as Nye and Nye, deal 

mostly with the ^peciftcsubject matter of music. There may be brief .. 

. . sections on v»hat constitutes a good learning environment for children, 

_ or on how children grow at>d learn, but, .by and large, the books deal 

with the details of the subject matter of early music instruction. 

Another area of elementary music publication has beenfthe production 

- ■ ' ' • • ^ ■ . ■ . /liv 

' of pamphlets, guides, and fraraetAjrks dealing specLfically with the 
elementary music ^curriculum; these have usiially been written by music 
educators and printed or published* by cities or state boards of educatton 

^ f or thetr local districts. The Iowa City Community ^School District, for 

example, has published its ow^i curriculum and resource guide for ^ 

' 121 ' 

elementary general music; the State Department of Education of South 

Carolina has ptiblished its own elementary music curricu^am for grades 

« " ' ■ ■ -t^ 

122 * * 

l"K-6; and, as mentioned earlier^^ the California State Department of ^ 

r -123 
Education has published its Music FramevTork <K-12) recently. All of 

these manuals are dlrec^d to, the elementary music teacher; all eraphasize 

the importance of music education, the purpose of music education, and ' f 



^^^James L. Mursell^ 0£. cit . «. * , 
120 

Robert E, Nye and Vernice T. Nye, Music in the^ Elementary School . 
(New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957). 

121 

Iowa City Community School District, Ele^pentary G cj^rjral Mus ic: 
Curriculum 



i/a City Community School District, Ele^nentary Gcji 
Guide & Resource' Guide > 1-971. ^ ^ 



ina, Plannl-ng 



^^^State Departnient of Education, Columbia, Soutli C^ro^- 
Elementary Music Curriculum , Grades K>6 . 1969. ^ 

. " ■ * / - . . I ■ ' 

^^•^California State Board of Education, Music Frame worl<| for ... 
California Public Schools . Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve,"T971. 



expectancies In music education for « elementary school pupils. A few of 
these say th^V their purpose i% bo meet jthe needs of each child » but 
they do not carry out this. purpose in the organization of their materials. 
Most today arc based on "concept," "taxonoray," "spiral learning/' 
^•behavioral objectives," i>r a combination of these ideas. 

Educational Psychology ^ c 

- • • ' ■ /'■ ■ . ■ - 

■ ■ ♦ ' ■ ' " 

Many educators and psychologists today seem to, be riding one *or tlie 

Other of two sets of tracks: one set emanates from the Freudian camp, 

. . * ^! 
stresses learning 'from the "inside out, and starts Mth the child jind an 

understanding of his needs, motivations, and behaviors; the other set, 

from the Piaget camp,, stresses learning from the "outside in," and hopes 

• • .V- • ■\\ ■ - ■ 

to further the development -of civilization and man s society by finding 

the best ways to p^ss on to its prbgen^ necessary skills and knowledge. 

But, great changes in society have caused commensurate. changes in< ideas 

^and concepts of. education. This can be seen easily in the changes in the 

• - ■ ^ . i " ' 

very meaning of the word "education." It is a fat cry back. to 1930 when 
newly *built Royce Hall at UCLA emblazoned educator Ernest Carroll Moore's 
definition of education above its proscenium arch: . "Education is the 
mastery of the tools which the race has found indispensable." Educators 
and psychologists have continuously pursued thci meaning of education, the 
values of education, , and the ways in which education can serve best the 
Interests of man as an individual and as n roer^beAof society. To explore 
this area of thinking, psychologists and educators have still mainly 
pursued their research along one or the other of the two tracks. Some 



research seems to be directed into both avenues, both points of view.' 

One/ot the tnost respected psychologists and wlters in this area of 
investigation is^ Jerome S, Bruner, director of the Center for Cognitive 
Studies at Harvard University. Bruner.'s creative explorations and. 
expei:iiQents in the area of learning have fired the imagination of a larg 
group of educators in the nation. ^ He is as fr<5quently misquoted as 
quoted^ more frequently misunderstood than understood, A few df his 

• ; ' ' ' f ' 

theories have become catchwords » and many music educators have jumped on 
the bandwagon of "concept learning," "spiral learning," "creativity," 
etc, , Bruner hlpself pays homage to both Piaget and Vygotsky: 

■ ■ . " f . • H ., , • - ■ / 

Piaget has given us a respectful sense of the manner in which ^n 
intrinsic and self-contained logic characterizes mental operations 
at any stage o^; development, howver pijimltive it may be, Vygotsky 
has given us* a jvisionjof the role of internalized dialogue as the 
basis of thought, a guarantor of social patterning in jthat most 
lonely sphere, the exercise o^mind,^^^. . ^ 

By the late 'eOs Bruner contended that the "lock step" of "leabc^l 

theory" had been broken in this country though it was still the standard 

village dance. More recently published, a Bruner book incltades a large 

collection of his essays written during the distutbing, tumultuous years 

between 1964 and 1970 (the Berkeley Free Speech Movement, political 

activities at colleges- across the nation, etc.). Background for these 

essays were the' themes of :iatural(iess ahd spontaneity, direct encounter, 

distrust of traditional , ways, anti-establlshmentarianism, ^tc, , and by 

1970 Bruner j vas ejtpresslng the thought that education was in a state of 

crisis aiid had failed to respond to imperative chaflges In social needs, 



124 ' 
Jerome S» Bruner, On Knowing , Essays fgr the Left Hand , 

(New York: Atheneum, 1967), p. 8, . . ' • r 



that education was lagging behind instead, of leading. Bruner vas by. 

this time convinced that the educational system In the United States was, 

In effect, a way of maintainiryu a class system — a C^oup at the bottom, • 

125 

When The Relevance of Education was published, Bruner was se^archlng 
tjz vhi\t he called social innovation, however rfidlcal, that would cwke It 
possible for people to work together on the inassivc probleni;; of poverty) 
urban life, and learning and to discover how to use American technology 
effectively. , * • ^« 

Bruncr's most recent experiments and explorations have been of 
great interest and importance to music tducators. He has not only tested 
his theories concerning the mind of man and how he learns but has 
fr^uently used musical learning in his examples'' and developments of 

■ ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ • 

those theories. This is seen in the seventh essay of the sdme book, 

- ' ■ 126 ' 

The Relevance of Education ." , To paraphrase Bruner: The moment that 

^ ' ' . ' : . ' ^ , " i 

we say that music should be taught' not to spectators but to participants, 
that we should teach music rather than about music, then the musician 
must brought into the process as curriculum maker along with the 
teacher* For the basic assumption Is that music is not so much the 
"topic" as it is the mode of thought, an apparatus for processing 
knowledge about the langxiage of sound rather than a collection of facts 
that can be gotten out of a handbook. In* Bruner 'fs approach, in his 
manner of reasoning, this writer sees a very clo/se relationship to the 



Jerome S. Bruner, The Relevance of Education . (New York: 
W. W. Norton" & Co., 1971).^ 

126 . .. - V 
• Ibid. V, 
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theories of McLuhan, especially to McLuhan's thcicls in Understandtrij^> 
Medta> , ^ S . * 

Brimer not only rec6gnizes the currlculum^^evolution and the effort 
to start children younger (and mere effectively, on the way to grasping 
the nore powerful ide^s embodied Ib^ the learning), but.he sees in this/ 

n" ■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ • '•/ /' 

activity a fresh approach to the perfectability o£ the intellect, ^fie 
^states that the perfecting of the intellect begins earlier than/we had 

thought and develops continually from the outside in as \^11 as growing 

1 ?ft ' * ' - 

from within. So Important have these changes in approach become to 

. ' V ■ , ■ ■ 

, Bruner- that he states openly that he. is moved to concentrate now, in 

his research, on the very young. In this he ^ives much credit for his - 

■ ■ • ' ■■ ■ • ■ ' ' ■ ' ' *' - ' ■,/ ■ ■ ■ ' 

direction to the groundwork of Benjamin S, Bloom's careful 'and well* 

. . *■ " ;.i.„. ■ w . ■ ■ ■ 

129 ' • ■ ' ; - 

known work, which states strongly: 

\ : . . \ , 

A very major proportion, of the, variance in adult intellectual 

achievement, measured by a variety of procedures, is already 

accounted for by the time the child reaches the usual' school 

starting age of five. For another, there are enough studies to 

indicate ... that certain possible critical,, emotional, linguistic, 

cognitive patterris^ssociated. with social* background are alrefjdy . 

present by the age of three. ^ . 

^ ' - • / .V \ • ; i . ^ r 

Mi'^fic educators have most assuredly taken the work of Bloom 

* *. ■ -I . . • 

seriously* when it comes to his, study of educational objectives. They 
•are not about to be left behind when new ideas, such as those developed 



. Marsha p McLuhan, Understanding' Media. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1964)J 
1*28 

Bruner. pp . cit . '^-.^ 

129 * ■ L ^ / ' • 

Benjamin S. Bloom, David R.. Krathwohl, and 'Bertram Si Masia, 

<rhe Classification of Educational Goals . Handbook 11: Affective Domairt, 

(New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1964). 



a ^ ' 130 * " ^ 

by Bloom and his associates iii taxonomy, attempt to analyze and 
classify educational goals. A rapid rush of 'articles bv »iiucic educators 



followed the organization of goals into three doctolhs: cognitive, ' 
aflective,* and psychomotor^ But v;here is the-xhoveraent to study^/ 
undd^rstalid, and organize our thj.nklrig in terras of musical learning in* 
very early childhood- based on the same researv:h? Eruner saw/the 
significance and changed his direction of explqratlon; contemporary music 
educators are still not studying in depth the subject of the*af fective 

domain and .are. equally involyed with the other two dociains--unfortunately, 

' ' ■ } ^ ■ ^ . ■ ' ' ' '"*••• \ 

with unstudied haste. Touching only^the peripheral lines of 'thescnew 

ideas does little to solve existing elementary music education probleias, 

\ * ■ . ' ' ' ■ • ■ . 

Further, If the elcmentaxry mpsic educator is to understand "why" .he is 
doing "what" he is doing, then needed most are those in-depth' studies 
that will- identify and clearly define the affect'ive objectives in music 

ediicatfion and those learning experiences that lead to the fulfillment 

■} • ' * ■ * ■ * . ■ 

of these objectives. 

^Ihvhis text Bloom stressed the, fact-that 'the affective domain Was 
•miicK more difficult to structure than the other domains and that ^he was/ 
much less satisfied with the results pf.the former. He; expressed the • 
hope that the work would facilitate research and thinking on the ■ 

r';'"' ; • ' , - ^ ^ ■. ,i3i-'.:' ■ "-/^ V • - • '.. : 

problems encountered in the affective domain. ' . 

• Educational objectives in this domain tend to be statements of, 
' desirable but undefined virtues. As long as the affective" . " 
objectives remain in this/ empty and airy limbo, ther^ is' libtle • • , ^ 



121 



that, is likely to be done in the/ school either in evaluation^ 
or in the providing of appropriate learning experiences. ^-^^ 

Of^^all the concerns of xuuslc aducation the affective domain remains 
the most Important. Unfortunately^ it is the least understood and the ' 
most infrequently researched. 

Of great importance tP music education are nlso the many recently . 
published works by a large variety of psychologists in the area of ^\ 
•'contcnrporary issues in educational psychology" and •'psychological 

concepts in education.'' Most of these recent publications ere 

# ■ . * ■ ■ 

compilations of je;cccllent articles by specialists. Xne views of both 

the geneticists and the environmentalists are reported to enable us to 

understand more fully the implications of the old nature -nurture conflict 

'that is stiLl with, us; the views of theyPlaget followers « the Bruhcr 

followers^ and -the Andersop followers are needed to answer m^ny qi^estlons 



regarding cognitive development.. (Can it be accelerated? To what extent 

- * " - 133"""' . ■ ' 

are the optimistic views supported?) . 

Most of the Issues beir^g dealt with today by psychologists in 

educatl^'^'re^of prime importance to thtf development of elementally music 

— ^ \ , ■ ■ < , 

t ' ■ , 

% ' . . , 

education;, V@ry few of th^m are being e^^plored by music educators. (In 
the February J t9Jlf issue *of Music Educators Journal s this subject was 
touched lightly in a. section titled "Involving the Young Cliild In Music. '0 
The divergent vlecvs on "early reading^" on "adolescence," on "stability 
of behavior," on _ "learning and coghition," on "measurenent and evaluation" 



^^ hhid .. p. 76. . . * . 

133 t 

Harvey F. Clarlzio, et al. C ontemporary Issues 'In. Educational 

Psycho log.v > (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1970).. 



(especially where it concerns individual differences) , on '•coaipiiter 
technology and individual instruction," on the "culturally disadvantaged * 
child/' on "classroom dyn&mics and mental health," and on a large number 
©f equally important areas of learning--all bear x.n a \better understanding 
of how the young child learns ousic^ Yet most of them^ still st^nd in 



'need of further in-depth research in musit education. 



briefly stated'. 



the psycholt>gist in music has explored only a very nanrbw area of 
learning in music. 

Very little in music learning has touched the work or research of 
Lawrence S. Kubie, who reeen^^y retired as Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry and Mental Health of Yale University; music educators seem 
unaware of the^ implications of this Freudian psychiatrist, whose research 
' is popularly known as "education in depth" or ^f rom the "inside out," 
Yet Ruble's findings are relevant to early music educatloi^* Ruble 
strongly rejects the assumption that man can understand the vrorld that 
lies dutside himself without concurrently understanding hioself. To him, 
self-knoi/ledge is the forgotten man of the entire educational system in 



: — -""v'^ 134 
the United States and indeed of all human culture In general. Kubie 

would have^he music educator first concern himself with the child and 

that' child's ability to understand (on different levelsj himself, his 

ovm responses, his own abilities as they develop, and his own interests 

as they change in music. To .paraphrase Kubie: The child who understands 

his own feelings, i.e., knows himself, is more strongly motivated than 



* ^^Xawrence S. Kubie, "The Forgotten Man of Education," Contemporary 
Educational Psvchclogy , edited by Richard M. Jones, (New York:^ Harper 
& Row, 1567), p. 63. . 
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^thc child who must be motivated by artificial exterior sources. ' This 
child who know^ his own interests aad responses develops a prcdetemlned 
awe^ness and appreciation of the effects of achieving educational goals. 
Jhis is certain to have a positive "snowball" effect on the child's total 
education^ particularly in those areas \^ich enhance his aesthetic 
sensitivity. • 
To note all of the writers who have been dealing most recently with 
subjects of great Import £S early music education would, be both impossible 
and cotiq>letely out of the scope of this study. But to neglect a few 

very Important works that have had a strong impact on education recently 

• * ♦ .> ' • 

(£;nd should have Influenced the course of developments in music education) 

would afso deny necessary pe^rspective to the scope of this study. In 

.this regard the work of Charles E. Sllbcrman, formerly of Columbia 

University^ is of great importance to early childhood musi^; education. 
^ 135 . 

Crisis in the Classroom is the result of a three -and -a -ha If -year 
/ Study commissioned by tho Carnegie Corporation of New York and is a 
clear indictment of current practices in the'Amierican public schools, 
whose critical problems Silberman not only examines with intensity, 
intelligence, and genuine honesty, but also attempts to solve with 
imaginative recommendations for con^lete educational overhaul^rom the 
lovTest to the highest levels. Sllbermarl has challeilged education first 
to provide teachers with a rTense^of "purpose" or a philosophy of 
education (education for what?) and then^ to train the teachers so that Mi- 
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Charles E, Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom . (New York: 
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they vllL acquire those qualities of mind and behavior that will asisist 



them in nurturing in t 



le young creativity and/individuality. 



In prbgrfiins 



that have been carryin|> out some of these goals ^ Silberxnan reports a 
chieinge not only in teacllA education and^childhood ^evelbpnjeiit/, but 
even in the formerly hostile or indifferent attitudes of ^Kt prl^ncipal. 
SilberrQd'rcpite& onty two statesi^ North Dakota and Vermont, as presently 

/ ■ ^ . : /. . / : - 

being engaged in /a compl^t^ reordering of their public schools. Music 

/ * ^ /- % * ■' i . ■ < 

in these plan/ is completely different from the traditional elementary 

presentation, but awareness by the general music educator across the 

nation is yet 'forthcoming. , 

Like Dewey, Sllberm^n reminds us that the school has the power to 

*raodlfy the socil^l order, and that education is primarily a public / 
business and only secondarily a specialize(r vocation. Silberman 
therefore adJiresses his "remaking of American education" to educator 
and layman alike, and says that if we are to prepare children to faca 
today's technological pt^obl^s and life* effectively as adults, jChen they 
must be allowed to live fully and naturally as children, and our schools 

.must be changed from repressive, stultifying ihstitutions—with teachers 
who serve only^ as trafflce managers, time controllers, policemen, etc. — 
to happy, joyful, unrep res sl4« places ^where the child can (develop fully 
every potential needed to face this complex society. 

; Educator John Holt also addressed himself to both theUayman and the 
educator In his "best sellers" that in some colleges have become required 
reading. His is a telling diagnosis of the mind' crippling current 
educational methods; his urgent prescription f^r cure is yer^ similar 
to the earlier views of Pestalozzi. They have attracted the attention 
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of hundreds of thousands of' people in his popular paperbacks Hoy Children 

136 ^ 137 ' 

Learn and How Children Fail * John Holt stresses the natural 

learning style of young children:' the child is curious, open, psrceptive, 

receptive, erperimental, bold, and patient. The child learns 

independently e\iid out of interest and should have something to say about 

yhat ' and hov he learns. There is great sympathy end/ understanding on 

the part of Holt for wLt A. S. Neill^''^ is doing tn England* Neill's 

radical approaches to child rearing and to education have been given 

much serious consideration by some of the most progressive educators in 

America today; in it, some of thexn see the only route to John Gardner's 

\ ... 

cry of the •60s for both equality and excellence as goals of American 

■ , . ■ ^ ... ^ 

education^' Gardner has been pointing out for two gc.ierations tliat we 

do not know what skiUs w will need in the future, but we do>know that 

we must free learning from its shackles *^and give every individual the 

opportunity to develop his highest capacity for adjustment to changing 

139 

circumstances and individual fulf iUment.* 

^ 14fi 
In this regard George B. Leonard, in his Education and E cstasy . 



not only repeats the challenge that the human brain has 'not begv^ jto 
be explored to its potential, but further alerts us all to the power of 



ecstasy as education's most potent ally. Leonard's ecstasy is not 



^^^John Holt, How Childr en Learn . 0£. cit . / ^ 
^^^John Holt, How Children Faljf, ofiL cljL. ^ * 

^^^A. Neill, Summerhtll . (New York: Hart P-jblishing Co., 1960). 
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^L John Gardner, Excellence , (New York: Harper & Row, 1971). '/ 
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George B. Leonard, Education and Ecstasv > (New York: Dell 
^Publishing Co., 1968). ^ ^ ^ • 
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a new educational structure based on tlxe pleasures of learning* *V.otivatlon 



opposed to reaso\o apd not necessarily opposed to order; it Is the Joy 

"of Handel proclaiming to his servant (after, finishing the •HaXlelujah 

Chorus'): 'I did think I did see all Heaven belcre me* and the great 
lA 1 ^ 

God hlnself.'" Tt is the motivation for learning described by , 

.f 

Einstein: the pleasure of anticipating the pleasure of learning. 
Studying the nature of tausic* bulldin^/^^ai^^^^ basis for musical 

learning* could easily include Leonalrd's concept of ecstasy as a tool 
for education* as a means t6t;rard educational goals in music. In building 

f 

problems" would be TOlnlmlzed. ' , : 

All the aforementioned"' contemporary educators* psychologists* anxr 
writers in education aje in good company when they asU for serious 
thinking regarding the problems of schools^and when they suggest ways, 
to remedy the present crises. Even the great Albert Einstein was 
critical: / . ' . 

' ■ ■ . ^ •. /■ ■ /■'■ ■ ■ ■ 

>It is in fact nothing short of a miracle that the modern methods 
'of instruction have not yet entirely strangled the holy curiosity 
of inquiry.... It is a very grave mistake, to think tliat the 
enjoyment of seeing and searching c^an be promoted by means of 
coercion and a sense of duty.^^^ 

■ / ■ ■ ■ , 

The message to the elementary music educator from thet conteniporary 
thinker 4n education and^ psychology is clear: the schools must change. 



to fit the nature of/ihe child and the changing n^cds of society; the 
music educator mu^t be prepared to do the same. This means that the 
elementary music educator must have a jsense of purpose and a philosbphy 



^^ 4bid ., p. 232. 

^.^-^Albeift Einstein* quoted in George B. Leonard* pp. cit .^ p. 233. 
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of education. As stated by Sllberman, he must be trairicd In qualities 
needed tq.^help develop two traits strikingly absent In young students: « 

creative abilities and' Individuality, What music educators are doing 

- ^ .'* ■ * 

ia tal)clng about creativity but doing little to foster It, talklng'about 
individuality and vt. the 'same time demanding conformity, . 

■ . ♦ ■ ■ ^ 

/ Psychology of Music 

The tremendous Impact of the prolific and Innovative work of 
psychologist Carl E, Seashore on music educators of the '206 and early 
•30s ground to a halt with the severe criticism during the late •30&, 
His subject, psychology of music, may have had some minor predecessors 
in' research but it came alive with £he Intensive work of Seashore and 
his coworkers at the University of Iowa In the 1920s. With few notable 
exceptions, however. It has nearly expired several times In the 
intervening years. The reasons for this are several: 

4* Music educators found It very difficult to accept a d^lsscctlon 
; of music and an analysis and synthesis that treated music:- 

,' ■ . * ,/ * 

their art--as If It wer^ merely a laboratory science. 
' ^ 2. Music educators and/professional musicians were suspicious of 
testing in music 

3. Music educatiflrs were not trained to administer the tests r 
properr^^n^ were unable to evaluate and titlllz^ the results 
properly. ^. . ; ' 

4. Even when the^ did get results acceptable to a number of 

/ musicians and educators, there was no /organized procedure or 

ERIC / ; > 
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• • plan for effectively utilizing the new knovledgn* 

5. Administrators in public schools were unwilling to allot time 

or money to statistical studies and evalxxation of talents In 

a "frill" subject. 

The gr^eat debate on evaluation of^musical talent was staged in 

Music Educators Journal : the antagonist the renowned psychologist in 

music education, James L. Hursell, and the protagonist and defender was 

Carl E. Seashore. In the October, 1937, issue of Music Educa tors Journals 

Professor Mursell set forth his views, which differed radically from 

those of Seashore: • 

^ There is only one satisfactory method of finding out whether the 
SeMtfbre tests really measure musical ability; and that* is to 
/ ascertain whether persons rating high or low or medium on these 
tests also rate high and low and medium in^what one may call 
"musical behavior," i.e., sight sluging, playing- the piano, 
getting through > courses of study in theory and applied music, 
and the like. 

In the December, 1937, -issue 'of Music Educators Journfll^ Seashore 
was given space for rebuttal. He designated the Mursell theory as an 
"omnibus theory" and his own' as the "theory of specifics" (giving as an 
analogy the' relationship between a "cure-all" and a specific prescription 

in^dicii}e). He defended bis six measurements of musical talent, 

% * . . > ' ■ 

insisting: . ^ 

!• They represent the theory of specific measurement insofar as 

they conform to tb^ two universal scientific sanctions of 

isolation of factors and conclusions limited to factors 
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• . under control, etc. ^ 

. 2>' They have been validated for what they purport . to measure 
(careful revision and rc-recprding of the test factors* to 
be forthdoaing wherever ^ there was low reliability)* 
3. Their application is strictly limited to the Icgitima^te 

imp licet ions of the factors measured^ they were^not intended 
~ to be interpreted as averaging the various factors to get a 
' musical average. • , . 

The Seashbre tests suffered from popular and superficial advertising 
as-well- as 'from much misinterpretation. Here and there musicians in 
education explored the field and added to. the literaturcNxn^^te^ 
music. A nmobeip of new tests appeared in the '40s and •$0s and, fiotj^^ 
recently, new developments have brought renewed Interest. But for 
awhile the tremendous surge of activity from the University of }«owa that 
resulted in Gxperimentation and extensive publication of many areas of 
psychology of music (the evaluation of musical talent, for example) 
began to 'slow down, nearly disappearing. . ^ 

. ' Three important factors of Seashore's explorations and 
experimentations remain moot questions for the research student of tha 



1970s. ^ 



1. Is musical talent really unequivocally inherited? (There 

, ■ > ■ • f • 
are still extremists supporting both sid^ of this coin.) 

2. Is muslcallty positively a combination of many separate 
and sometimes unrelated aptitudes? " 

3c Are tests end, measures in music still suspect? 

A recent updated version by Paul S. Fart>sworth of Stanford ^ 
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J\ \' 144 
Univeriity of his earlier took, XThe Social PsvchoIoRv of Music . picks 

• ' \. ^ . ■ 

up the thread of Seashore's work and attempts to bring a bit too re balance 

into the picture of psychology of music by moving from the qverstress of 

earlier works cn the importance of the^biological baseo of musical 1 

* - \ 

behavior to a search of cultural determinants as possible explanations 



of some important factors of musical behavior. . Farnsworth's reissue 



incl\ides n^w research in music education, sociology, and psychology , 
tliat he believes to be closely related to the problems of teaching music. 
He stresses the absence of musical absolutes and, as in the earlier /; 
version, places before the reader problems of common sense ktiiowledge, 
the s'cfBh^fic attitude, an^ constraints in psychomusical research. He 
stiiris interested in accounting for the Western scales .with all the 
possible implications, espiecially the sociological ones. He devotes a . 
great deal of his discussion to concepts of melody and combinations of 
sounds, especially in terms of recent dev^lopz^ents in electronics* and 
stereo (particularly the need for understanding "location" .in sound, 
etc.). Farnsworth also suggests, for example, that! musical science would 
be improved if the traditional concept of consonance v;ere dro^jped from 
the literature. * 

It ds interesting' to note t^t Farnsworth, bas^tally a psychologist 
and hot a musician, uses the word "ability" rather than capacity, talent, 
or aptitude; he feels that "ability" suggests the power to act but makes 
no implications about the relative contributions of nature and nurture. 



^f*^Paul R. Farnsworth, The Social Psychology of Music , (Ames, Iowa J 
Iowa State University P?^ss, 1969). » 
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.His more recent volume is very valuable to the. music educator If only in 

terms of .its "complete review of standardized tests ^nd measurements in 

■ . ■■ ■ ■ ; - ■ - ' ■ 

many areas of music. As a matter 6f fact, research in all areas of 

psychology of music are pertinent to the educator in music as teachers 

become more avare of areas of influence in music education from outside 

the school as well as* inside. (Sone universities arc again adding 

psychology of music laboratories to their music programs; this trend 

had disappeared during the 'SOsand 'eOs.) ^ Farnsworth's search for 

alternative hypotheses and his penetrating scrutiny of all published 

tests and measurements of musical ability are invaluable; to the 

contemporary music educator. They are the bridge between the original 

Seashore material*-the original hypotheses and preiuises-i'and the present 

^ ' ■ 145 

inheritor of the Seashore mantle, Edwin Gordon, of the satae university. 

Gordon's work at* the University of Iowa has resulted in an exceedingly 

well*accepted battery ofihew tests for the measurement of musical talent, 

the ^'MAT" (Musical Aptitude Tests) , and has motivated new activities lit 

the psychology of. music as well. Further, he has made an extensive 

contribution to the music educator, in elucidating i:he applications of 

Current learning theories to learning in music. Available are a newf 

multi-level musical achievement battery (the Iowa Tests of Musical 

Litciracy) and a renewal of the monographs in psychology of music. 

This writer attempted to check the Interbst ^of general classroom 

teachers and elementary music specialists in developments in pcychology 



^^^Edwln Gordon, The Pffvchologv of Music Teaching ^ (New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971). / \,\ , 



- * ' ' • , ' ■ .- ■ 

of music. On three separate occasions when the researcher was presenting 
: music workshops to general elementary classroom teachers in three j 
separate California districts In the spring of 1966, the following 
questions were asked of the^. teachers: , • ^ • 

I. Do you use any tests of mu/ical ability to serve your, music 
teaching *necds? / . . . ' 

, 2. ^ Are you familiar with recent work in psychology of music? 
3. Would you care^to have information regarding recent 

devel,opments\in» psychology of fiusic? 

\ • ' ♦ 

• - ■ • \ ^ ' . i 

* Not only were the answers to all three "^questions always negative; 

■ - - ■■ - \ ■ . • ' . -. ■' , 

^ there was no enthusiasm or display of interest on the part of the 

• • • . • 

teachers. 

Music specialists at California music educators' conferences were ^ 
also queried' the same cpring. Little interest or concern was found. 
The work in psychology of music seems to be little known to the average 
classroom teacher who frequently is the only one responsbile for music 
in the classroom of the elementary school. Further, it would seem that 
even the specialists In music do not have the same concerns in music 
education that are being expressed b/ psychologists in music, v 
psychologists in education, or even educators in research. The reasons 
for this lack of mutual concern and interest seem varied: 

1. Music specialists may* be unaware of the value-of the •> 
.investigations to the pursuit of musical goals.. 

2. ' Music specialists may have neither the time nor the needed 

skill to adiQlnister and .Interpret the, measurements In music^ , 

• ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■■ /' i -'^ . . . 

3. Music specialists may not have confidence in the validity and 
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reliability of*the ineasureaents. ' ^ 

All of the papers of the Inter^iatlonal* Seminar on Experitaental * 

Research in Music Education presented at the University of Readinp 

(Read ingjVEng land) in 1968 were published in the .Spring, issue 

the Journal of Research in Music Education , Paul R. 'Lehman; in "The 

Predictive Measurement of Musical Success/* reported the situation at 

that time: ^ * ^ 

The'most striking development in the measurement of musical 
aptitude in recent years has been the sharp and persistent 
decline in interest in the topic in the United States. There 
are exceptions,, of course, but in many . quarters, this decline 
is now almost complete. The reduced status of aptitude testing 
in music/at present is particularly noteworthy because it stands 
in such marked contrast to the f^ntense activity of earlier decades 
of this century, beginning with the publication of Carl Seashore's* 
test batte'ry in 1919. I 

As ey,idence af this » decline, I can repo.rt the publication of only 
two new standardized tests in the Engl'ish 




igl'ish language in the lai»t 
ten years. or.e in the United States and one in the United . 
Kingdom. : " . 

By winter of 1969 Lehman was""writittg a bit differently, when he 

■ *' ■ . 

developed his "Selected Bibliography of Works-- on Music Testing": - 

Although interest fin music testing fias increased substantially 
'\ within the past few years, there is no adequate current. 

bibliography of references. on the* topic. The jsizable body of . 
relevant literaiture, which represents the efforts of some^of our 
most distinguished cplleagues of past and. present, provides a /. 
valuable insight Into many of the central issues. While offering 
no final solutions, these contributions collectively reveal the 
great complexity; of the problems involved and help to shed light 
on promising directions of the future. 



^^^Paul R. Lehman, ."The Predictive Measurement of Mus^lcal Success , " 
Journal of Research In Music Education . Volume XVII, No. 1, Spring,' 1969, 

^^^Paul R./Lchman, "A Selected Bibliography of Works on Music 
Testing." Journal of Research in M usic Education . Volume XVII ^ No. 4, 
.Winter, .1969, p. 427. ; . 



Lehman was able to give a clearer picture of measuirenient in'«niusic> 

its negation by music educators and its Importance to the future of : 

' * . . * * ■ ■ ■ ^ • / * . * ■ 

music education, when he stated in the winter issue: r 

." • ' ' '. ' *. , , • « ■ 

As . the shortcomings of past efforts at evaluation have become ; 
increasingjly apparent, some music educators have' adopted a iie^ative ^ 
/attitude toward all forms ' of testing. Mounting pres'sures^ from ' % 
gbvemmental.and bthcr agencies for effective evaluation, of 
educational programs', '.iiowever, ^are Jforcing the mupi'C education 
1 profession to reexamine its position regarding testing,*; / * 

. Many persons are of^the opinion that the failure of music\^ducatdrs ^ 
to define their. objectives in precise and spec jLfic ' termy has. been 
the greatest single obstacle to thi meaningful evalUatlort' of 
. musical instruction. Effcfrts to overcome this barrier;fcnust be //' 
considered prerequisite to, the comprehensive assessment of *af fective. 
and psychomotor as .v^e^ll as cognitive 'behavio»:s in muslc.^^8 - . / 

* * The subject matter odE periodicals concerned with music and the 

-subjectVmatter of'^ the psychologist 's research in education seem, except 

fox a' very few* points, to be totally unrelatedi. Since elementary music 

education must function as a vital part of* the total Ifearning picture, 

■■ ■ • .. ' - ■ ^ ■ , '^i-- "*"' •."• ' ■ ' 

it vcmld seem ^extremely important to vjork together ,^^o identify common : 

. • ' ' ' ■ ,. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ W . / . . " . . - 

philosophies and goals'. /But since there was little wi^it^teh regarding 

contemporary philosophies or goals on the part of that speci^fic teacher 

'. /V ^ ' ' • ■ ' ' ^ ' ■ ^"S^'^W "^'^ 

who teaches t^e elementary music program, it became one of tne\mptivating' 

. ' * . • • ■ -V ■ • ^ •. ' . ■ ■ ^^.^..^■>?^k>* ' • 

factors of this Study tb try and inquire as t^whether presentv 
take into account contemporary interests and concerns of . either the 

- ■■)..' ; ' ■■ ^ ... ■ ■ . . r , • 

philosopher or the psychologist in music and in educaCfon. 
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Aesthetic Education In Music 



Contemporary educational problems clearly indicate that there is a 
♦ 

growing interest and need for aesthetic understanding. These problems 
lie In the realm of educational understanding of purpose and goal ias 
well as in .basic concepts of the art of music. / , 

In earlier years the literature in mu:sical aesthetics was dominated 

by Max Schoen and Carl E. Seashore, Experimental psychologists avoided 

. • ■ # 

aesthetic problems because of the intangibility in matters of feeling. 
It 1927 Seashore said of musical aesthetics that it hdd been and still 
vjao in a sentimentalizing era with an occasional injection of disjointed 

physics, psychology, and philosophy! He also added at that time that 

" 149 
the time had come to rewrite that' branch of stqdy, i *' ' 

Even earlier (1925) Max Schoen published a set of three tvists for 

' ' ^- ■ • 

musical feeling and understanding; these were standardized, and he found 

r. . . . ' - ^ ' 

them to correlate highly with, musicalness as a whole as manifested by 

' . 150 
actual accomplishmert. At that time there was no great chasn dividing 

studies of a psychological nature and those of an aesthetic nature. 

Ijiquiry into the na#jure of mus%c and the understanding of music had 

germinated only recently from investigations of a more physiological 

nature. The laboratory in mus'ical research had been devoted entirely to 

investigations such as those of Charles H. Dlserens, who found that music 



^^^Carl.E. Seashore^ *'A Basl* for the Approach to Quantitive Studies 
' in Aesthetics of Music, '^ Amertca»i Journal of Psycholo gy. 39: 141-144.^ 1927. 

^^^Max Schren, "Tests af Huslcal Feeling and Musical Understanding," 
Journal x>f Comparative Psychology 5: 31-37, February, 1925. 
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tends to reduce or delay £atigue; that music speeds up such voluntary 

... * • 
activities as typewriting and. handwriting; that music increases the 

extent of^muscular re£lexes employed in writing and drawing; tliat music 



produces marked^ but* variable effects upon pulse,' volume, and blood 

151 V ** 

pressure, etc. ^ *\ ^ . 

c * 

When research in music moved from physiological interests to - 
psychological interests, aesthetics was being defined, by Schoen as-a-* 
study of the Wautiful, and Seashore was defining beautiful as simply 
deviation from .the normal. 

The aesthetic perspective of music education differs dramatically^ 
from the socio-psychological perspective. Contemporary mubic a^st^etlcs 
is concerned with the nature of Che art, with the criteria for value 
Judgments, and with theoretical ast)ects of particular problems in the 
arts. It is ccficerned principally wl^h^music and only peripherally as * 
this discipline reflects the social mores of any particular period or 
the p<>liticfll pr^^^ct uf any particular era in history. It is less 
concerned with nonartistic ends or npnartistic uses than- with the 
eixq>irical basis for perception and reactlon--the significance of tba 
interaction of music and man. It is iiiTO;ested in maintaining the 
ntegrity of music ^s an art and, as such, it becomes a vital factor in 
the development of music education for it mus( answer the philosophical 
questions ol purpose and value. ^ 

As a traditional branch of philosophy, aesthetics often utilize^ 



^^^Charles M. Diserens, ''Reactions to Musical Stfmuli," The 
Psychological Bulletin 20: 173-199, April, 1923. 
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logical procedures and draws Its conclusions By Incisive methods of 
reasoning. In his answer to the question'' of what the study of aesthetics 
is, Abraham A, Schwadron, one of today's foremost contributors to the 
field of aesthetic education, points out these Important implications 
for the musician, for the music educator, and for philosophy: 

For the musician In general: • * 

» ' ■- . 

The study of aesthetics affords a unique opportunity to examine 
the nature of the, musical arts: its meanings, its implied 
emotionalisms, its effects and values in relation to derived 
beliefs of reality and truth. 

For the music educator: " i 

•■ 

The Implications; of aesthetics are manifested dally in his 
professional relationships with others, in his actual teaching ^ble. 
In his concept of the significance of the musical arts, and in his 
reasoned beliefs in support of formal education as a means of 
s uplifting musical tasted. 

, For philosophy: 

Aesthetics has been defined'as the study of the beautiful, resulting, 
for example, in the ^establishment of criteria which would aid one to 
determine whether aaid why one particular composition is beautiful 
while another is notf:.^-^^ 

Bennett Refnjer, another leader. in the field of aesthetic education, 

defines aesthetics as that field of thought which is concerned with 

questions of the nature and value "of the arts. In his recent book, 

153 

A Philosophy of Mu.qic Education . Reimer deals directly with musical 

aesthetics and with aesthetic education. * 

The nfeed for philosophical •approaches to basic questions in music 
i ) \ , 

education has been apparent for man^^ years. Some significant 
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contributions were made in the 1953 publication of the National Society 

for the Study of Education, Basic Concepts in Music Education . Foster 

I . .. 

MacMurray stated: 

The«alm of music education ..'.i^ia: to help everyooe to further 
I awareness^ of patterns of sound 99 an aesthetic ccmp'bnent in the 
i^orld of experience; to increase each person^s capacity tc control 
the availability of aesthetic richness through music; and to 
transform the public musical culture 'into a recognized part of 
each person's environment. 

In the same publication Harry S. Broudy also presented strong 

arguments in favor of the music^curriculunrls being based on aesthetic 

considerations: ' ^ 

To describe the musical experience is, in part at least, a problem 
in aesthetics ; to define the role of musical experlenw in li£& ae 
A whole is a problem of ethics arid value theory ; to test the 
relation of music to cosmic and human nature is a problem of 
metaphysics ^ and the entire discussion should be respectful of the 
rules of logic. ^55 > 

The resolution of many controversial topics in elementary music 

education could profit a great dealvfrom analysis based on philosophical 

concepts. ^ Schwadron pointed out the controversial reaction to the 

1964 Report of the Yale Seminar on Music Education as one example of' 

''the urgency of existing problems in music education which are, by and 

,,156 

large^ problems of aesthetics. 

Study of the "aesthetic experience" is today based Jargely on' an 
increasing field of writings such as that by Susanne K. Langer, whose 

i 

early work. Feeling and Form> conc<»ntrated on /the principles of creation 



Foster MacMurray, oe.. cit , > p. 41. 

155„ CP.', ' 
Harry S. Broudy, oji. cit., p. 63. 
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and expression • ' (This vs$^not Langcr's first work but it followed 

158 * 

her Philosophy in a Nev Key , which concerned theories of syxnbclisn.) 
Bennett, Relcer calls Feellngrand Foro "a keystone book in Langer's 

iJifice of thought her oost detailed explanations of each major 

159 ' 
order of art«'' Fveimer bases his philosophy of the aesthetic experience 

almost completely on the Langer analyses and syntheses, especially those 

developed in her latest work, Mind ; An Essay on Hunan Feeling , 

• ♦ 

Langer's monumental works are of greav'. depth and great import, but for 
the music educator the works of Reiner and Schwadron are the most closely 
related to philosophical resolutions of specific contemporary problems. ^ 
Both are c<^cerncd with the practicing music educator today; both, with^ * 
an understanding of the nature, the purpose^ and the values in the 
pursuit of music education. • ^ 

Summary 

♦ 

To understand the problems 'of contemporary elementary music 
education, It Is necessary to go farther than researching only the 
literature of music education. Although this concern — the literature 



.''^^'susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form , (New York: Charles 
Scrlbner's Sons, 1952). . • 

158 ' • 

Susfnne K. . Langer, Philosophy in £ New Key , (New York: Mentor 

Books, 1942). . , 

159 > / 
Bennett Reimer, op. cit ., p. 71. 

^^^Suscnne K. Langer, Mind : An Essay on Human Feeling , Voltjme I * 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967) . * 



of music cducatirn--is primary, there ere a number of v^ery finportant 
areas of related study that must be included in order »to have a niore- 
coinprehenslve picture of the field of early childhood education in music. 
Uccent literature related to elementary music education Includes studies 
in general education (especially that on the elementary level), in 
Psychology of music, and in the philosophy or aesthetic^ of wsic 
Education, This chapter highlighted recent developments in each of 
' tfiose areas of research, all of vliich are closely related to elementary 
mlislX' educalion. It Itas discussed the background for understanding 
the attitude.^" of the music educators as expressed through their journals, 
books, and other p'^blications. It ha's revieved the thinking of the 
cunt{ir45>orary psychologist and educ;*rt^, especially in areas related to 
proble:ii3 In elejientary music. It has reported the thinking c/f the 
psychologist in music as well as the philosopher in music in order to 
be able to interpret more adequately the present problems and practices 
as investigated in this report. 



CHAPTER IV 

i ^ THE SURVEY: PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

. . ■■■■ . ♦ . • • 

One of ,the primary objectives of this study 'vas to attempt to 
discover jrhether or not the music educator "in the field, doins the 
actual VTork in eleinentary music education, was concerned with the same 
problems,' the same philosophies an<i goals, etc, as the music educator 

doing the i/riting, discussing, and proposing. Are theory' and practice 

■ ■ * w 

related in music education? Actual observation by the writer of many 
schools in large and small'ldlstricts in the United States led to the 
hypothetical assumption that there* was some discrepancy between what 
the music educator was writing about theoretically and what was actually 
in practice. In attempting to make valid discoveries of a more 
comprehensive n&t«;re about actual pract5. . 3 in the nation, several 
possi'^bilitles were considered. The questionnaire to representative 
districts across the coui^try seemed the best possible mode of Inquiry 
despite these obvious problems: 

1, There were many questions that needed to be answered by a 
large group of representative music educajtors. Would they 
take the time and trouble to answer a lengthy ijuestionnalrc? 
A brief questionnaire would have been of little value,)' Are 
music educators tired of questionnaires anyway? 

2, The information desired consisted of actjoal statements of the 
practicing music educators regarding their philosophies, 

^ goals, and music programs. Would they take the time and ^ 

141 . ' 
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trouble if the quastlcnnaire wete not a multiple-choice tyr^* 

but instead required stateinents of thought? 
It is relatively simple to "interpret" the attitudes; interests, 
and problems, in the field of music education by keeping abreast of 
music education publications/ but is this a true reflection of vhnt is 
actually practiced in the clcocntary schools of the nation? What are 
the problems of those teaching music in the elementary classroom or ^ 
teaching instrumental training to elementary school child;'>4n? Is there 
adequate time set aside for classroom busic? Is there, as frequently \ 
claitaed, a shortage of music specialists? Arot there adequate facilities 
And equipment? Are the instructors in elementary music using the 
innovational ideas about which so much has been written lately? Have - 
the music programs funded by federal grants influenced the elementary 
music education of the nation? These and many other questions of a like 
nature were of deep concern. 

In discussions with other music educators the subject of the 
relationship between the size of the district' to a number of factors in 

i*^ ■ ' ^ ■ ■■■■ 

elementary music education constantly 'emerged: Was there any significant 
relationship between the size 'of the school district and the music 
program? (The McQuerrey study, for exao^le^ ifeported that in California 
the size of the school district significantly affected the employment 
and the use of special music teachers.) For whom were the writers in 
music education Journals speaking? For the larger districts? For the ' 
smaller districts? For both? A recent investigation of school districts 
in the United States brought out the following unexpected information: 
1^ There are approximately 16,492 school districts in the United 
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States that begin with either pre-kindergBrten,- kindergarten, 

' ■ / 

or first grade an<i Include the intervening years through 
sixth grade.' j ^ 

2. These 16,492 school districts represent an amazingly wide 

• ^ / • * ' ■ ■ 

span of pupil population: some school districts have less 

than 300 pupils in their entirety (and this does not mean* that 

' there is only. one school in the distrjct) and some have over 

25,000 pupils, in their system. 

3. An even more amazing' fact was the knowledge gained that ^ 
nearly one-third of these districts Is composed of systems 
which have less thail 300 pupils in the entire system. There 
are approximately 5,313 pf theses very small districts composed 

' of one or several schools in which the total district pupil 

population is less than 300.^^^ 
Tabic 1 is extracted from the United States Directory pf Publi c 
School Systems . 1970-71 (Table 2, page 7), to indicate only those school 
districts* that cover grade six and omitting those districts that begin 
with grade seven, etc. (The "K" Includes pre-klndergarten, of which 
there^.^re relatively few.) 



r 



^^^ United States Directory of Public School S ystems. 1970-71, 
(Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing Of f ice, 1971) , OE-20005-71 



^ • TABLE 

Number of Operating Local Public School Systems, by Grade Span 
and Size of Systems, for the United States: Fall, 1970-71, ^ 



Span of school 

svstem 


K-6 


1-6 


K-8 


1-8 


K-9 


1-9 


K-12 


1-12 


Total 


Number of svs terns 


298 


41.4 


2.745 


2,032 


33 


23 


6.734 


4.213 


16.492 


Systems with 300 
-or more.pypils 


159 


.46 


986 


305 


30 


13 


6.262 


3,378 


11.179 


25,000 or more 


0' 


0 


I 


1 


0 


0 


143 


44 


189 


10,000 to 24.999 


3' 


0 


27 


7 


0 


' -0 


351 


148 


536 


5.000 to 9,999 


9 


0 


53 


10 


0 


0 


629 


369 


1.070 


2,500 to 4,999 


12 


1 


107 


26 


2 


0 


1.154 


660 


1.962 


1,000 to 2.49^ 


. 41 


6 


281 


71 


14 


■5 


1,935 


939 


3,292 


600 to 999 


33 


14 


190 


1 

57 


5 


3 


1,062 


479. 


1.843 


300 to 599 


61 


. 25 


327 


.133 


,9 


5 


988 


739 


2.287 


Systems with less 
than 300 pupils 


139 


368 


1.759 


1./27 


3 


10 


472 


835 


5,313' 



t 



Ibid., Table 2, Page"?. 
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With regard to the existence of pre -kindergarten as well as 

.'i ' * • • ■ • 

; kindergarten, in th^ public schools of the United States, tnother 

• ' . r ' . ' , . ■ ' ■ ^ ; 

surprising discovery came from a study o£ the Directory , It was found ) 
that there are no pre-kindergarten public school classes in most of the 
states* schools; in fact, there Nare also states that do not offer 
kindergarten either. To be 'more exact, there are six states listed that 
do not even offer kindergarten, let alone pre-kindergarten; cliildren in 
those states begin their free public education in the first grade. 
There are also a number v^f states /that 'have some kindergartens,* with 
many districts within tho£.e same states that do not include kindergarten. 

Table 2 is a list of the states^ ^eir total number of operating 
school districts^ a breakdown of those districts into four sizes, end 
an account of the existence of free, state-provided i pre-ktndergarten or 
.* kindergarten. (This does not, Qf-course;rinclude either Heads tart 
V pr(^gratzls or private kindergartens op.erating in public school buildings.) 



X«b«AUtloo of Opemiing School Districts Id the United Ststes 



/ 
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§r • 

c u 
» « 

m ^ 

u 

H 0 


Kuaber of pupils 


• c 
u u 

•s s, 

u 
u c 

4> t 

« «; 

Q O. 


44 

. > V 

«i 

• M w 

- 44 « 

U «l 

44 


o 

s 

• 

u 

•> 

o 


o' 

o o\ 
g g* 


0 


o 

u . 


AlsbsiM 


» na 


14 


101 


3 


0 


0 


-0 


AlsftU 


29 


2 


. 7 


7 


13 . 


0 


20 


Arltons 


'283 


10 


67 


75 


131 


0 


2.9 ' 


Arksnsas 


. 3S5 


■4 • 


101 


157 ^ 


93 


0 


* 0 


Ccllfornls 


. 1.123 


114 


380 • 


i39 ' 


390 


127 


, 

865 


Colorado 


161 


: 12 


53 


52 


^4 


0 


168 


Connecticut 


171 


16 


101 


40 


14 


20 


162 


D«Ui«re 






19 


2 


2 


0 . 


120 


District of Coluable 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


I 


.1 


Florida 


67 


25 


39 


3 


0 


0 


56, 


Ceorgie 


190 


16 


15S 


15 


1 • 


0 


4 


B*v«£i 


' 1 


- 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


XdsKo 


115 


3 


^ 40 


41 


ii 


0 


0 


Illinois 


1,176 


24 


413 


402 


'337 


0 


672 


Indian* . 


317 • 


24 


233 


' 49 


II 


6^^ 


221 


lovfc 


454 


7 


148 


277 


22 


0 


453 


Kantft* 


311 


5 


89 


178 


39 


0 


295 


Kentucky 


192 


4 


154 


30 


4 


0 


. . 12 


Louisians 


, . 66 


20 


46. 


0 ■ 


0 




34 


)klne 


239 


I 


' 86 


40 


112 


0 


175 


IVryUnd 


24 


15 


9 


•0 


0 


7 




• 

Hissachuietts 


" 379 


19 


195 


102 


63 


4 ■ 


* 160 


' Michigen 


626 


30 


370 • 


115 


111' 


0 


626 


Hlnnetots 


660 


17 


^ 153 


230 • 


260 


0 


320 


Klssiflsippl 


155 


6 


136 


12 


1 




0 



^^^U provided bj the Ooited St4tes Office of Educ^tlon^' rebniary. 1972. v 
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' ' '■ f 

^. ■ " . ■ 


■ a 

c w " 
'..> « 

o 

H 0 


KuAber of rupila 


c 


! Districts with 
1 kindergarten 


o 

o 
o 

- * 

o 

CI 

> 
o 


• 

o 

b o\ 
o ^ 
o ^ 


o 

o ^ 

Q O 


o 

Jo 
u 


u w 
t; * 

)■ C0 

u 

•it 

w ^ 
«i < 
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1 Missouri 


6A7 


17 


166 


216 


l!48 


0 - 




. Hontina 


634- 




30 


69 


583 


. P. 


22 


K>br4sk« t 


$. 

1,461 


3 


39 


145 


1,274 


0 


44*^ 




' 17 


2 


9 


3 


3 


0 ' 


13 


Kev Hjimpsbire ' 


156 


I 


38 


47 


— _70_ 


^„0 


• 28 


KevJsrfcy 


573*/ 


20 


' 309 


166 


78 


8 


518 


Kev Mexico ' 


* 89 


8 


35 


26 


22 


0 


20 


New York ^ 


7A2 


43. 


466 


152 


61 


66 


730 


North Cftrolint • 


152 


30 


; 121 


I : 


0 


0 


27 


Korth Dakota 


365 


3 


u 


99 


250 


0 


'6 


* OWo 


631 


-30 


499 


96 


. 6 ■ 


0 


564 


• OkUhoaa 


667 


5 


89 


225 


. 348 


5 


298 


Oregon 


349 


4 


90 


84 


171 


0 


30 


Pctmsylvtfniii 


550 


34 


46$ 


44 


4* 


0 


379 


Rhode IsUnd - ^> 


35 


4 


27 


8 


1 


0 , 


32 


South Carolina * 


• ' 93 


19 


71 


3 


0 


0 


0 


South Oakote 


262 


2 


27. 


102 


131 


0 


238 


Tennefiee 


147 


12 


112 


22 


1 


0 


0 


Texea 


I 1,192 


47 ' 


o 

324 


373. ' 


448 


*0 




Utah , 


40 


7 


.24 


7 


2 


0 * 




Veraont 


216 


0 


26 


75 


151 


/ 0 


31 


Virginia ^ 


132 


23 


. 104 


■■' ' 2 




0 


34 


^ Uaahington 


320 


15 


103 


98 


104 


0 


201 


Weat Virginia 


' ^ 55 


11 


44 


0 


0 ^ 


p 


7 


Vlsconsln - 


455 


13 


201 


195 


: 46 ' 


. 12 


405 


l^ooiing 


132 


2 


-f- 


• 28 




o; 


46 


Total* t ^ V 


17,451 


748 


. 6^70 


4,385 


5,786 


257 


8,952 


Percentages 


. * 100.0 


4.3 


37.6 


25.1 


33.2 


1.5 


51.3 



0 
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Like Uaahington, D. C«; the territories o£^Ae»erican Sanoa, Canal Zone, ^*uaa, Puerto 

ftlco? and the Virgin Islands all operate under on^^discrict. Noha have preschoola except 
Aitferlcao Samoa and Guam. They all have klndergartena. 



Table 2 shows that some of the states have a very large number of 

* • . • * 

small dlstrls^ts or systems while a few states have an unusually large 

number of large districts • This was an important factor in designing a 

questionnaire that might gain Itiformation and reflect 'attitudes of music 

f * • . / ' ^' • ■ 

educators both from the small districts as well as the larger 'districts. ^ 

. ■ . ■■ , , -J ■ I 

What kinds of music programs might be found in some' of the 1,247 districts 
in the state of Nebraska, each of which had !!.ess than 300 pupils in their 
entire school or schools? Or in Calif ornia^where there were 114 districts 
each.of which had over 10,000 pupils? 

Aside from the nature of the geography of the state, relative 
population of the state, historical division int^ kinds of systems, 

industrialization, or socio-economic factors, it is of significant 

■ . ■ *' ■ 

interest to note the relationship of the programs offered. Who te>»ches 

■ ■ ■ ■ . - ^ ' ■ ^ ,^ ■ ■ , • *" " ti 

the classroom music in the smaller districts, the specialist or the 

class teacher? Do they have instrumental training classes? Is thece 

> ' ■ , ' .... ' • , ' ' ■ 

as much time spent for smslc in the elementary schools of the smaller 

districts as is spent in/the larger districts? Does equality of 

musical oppdlrtunities in music education exist in^ the nation? And is 

that equalityif it exists--struggling for "quality V at the same time? 

The ^surprising fact that there are still in existence some statea^j^; 

'that do not offer free pubfic education at the kindergarten leVel brings 

into sliarp relief the time lag between research of the pa^t twenty years - 

and changes, in basic elementary education. The question becomes: At 

a time when research has verified conclusive!Ly. that the ^greatest amount' 

of learning takes plsce in early childj;iood (roughly between the ages of 

four and eight) , how can we have public schools that do not cveh offer 
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free pre-kindergarten? There follows the question of when regularly . 

■«•• ■ * . 

scheduled ausic instruction begins In the elementary schools. 

Analysis of Problens 



. In. researching the^existlng rousic education programs of the 
elementary schools of the United States in order to discover practices 
and problems 9 the difficulties ^rere essentially these:. 

li * A great deal of information was needed to* cover a wide area of 
* '* Interest. r , 

/ . 2l Many questions would have to be fomulated,^ln order to cover 
so tnany points of inquiry, \ ' 

•3, The information was needed from many representative districts 

in order to achieve statistical vallcUty. 
Since t:he use of a questionnaire was detenained to be the best way 
to secure this broad field of knowledge (as stated earlier), the problem 
of its design as one that would yield the desired information became 
foremost. Gathering Information that would truly reflect the thinking 
and the opinions of music educators from very small as well as very ^ 
large districts, from isolated schools as well as schools in the heart 
of the inner city, ims the primary goal. No single questionnaire OQuld' 
provide? the needed in-depth study nor all the answers from such a diverse 
-group. But/^ single questionnaire could reveal the need fot more 
comprehensive study and could expose the situation that exlrts in | 
elementary music education. Kost important was to maintain a free, 
honest uiodc of response, to avoid directing the thinking of those from 
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whom the Information was desired by Implication or suggestion. The chapcc 
of^the questionnaires' being returned with frequent "blanks" for answers 
was also to be considered as significant. (On questions of music 
philosophy, for example, "no answer" could also be indicative of a / \ 

valid response.) « ^ 

The first step in bringing into focus the > information deslved ' 

to simply list all the questions for which this investigator vas seeking 

I ' -* ' 

answers. 7l\e list at first totaled more then 100 questions. Since a 

# 

single page was the most \desirable format, thii number had to be limited. 
The many que:>tions were next organized and systematically classified in ' 



order to reexamine the areas of concern and jignif icance« It^was 
discovered that the questions could be organized under five general 
headings of inquiry: 

1. A — those rcflcted to the schools /in the various (districts 
(mostly nonmusic questions) 

2. B--those^ related to the bas !</ phil osophy of ^the music program^ 

3. * C — those related to financial assistance for the music program 

I . * 
outside the district budgetf ) 

.. . J • . ■ ■ 

4. D--thcse related to the teiacher of music in the elementary 

'- ' ^ ■ ■ r 

' \. ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ V 

schools • 

5. E--those relate^d to the music lessons offered in the elementary 
schools 

Deletion of lesser important questions, rewording of some questions, 
and rebrgatiizlng of some so that they would become subquestions or parte 
of main questions-^ brought the total ^number down to 60.* Respacing o|^ ^. 



' « questions on a single sheet of legal sized paper in order to give more 

ERIC: . \ 



• I- 
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Answer space to certain questions requiring it meant no room for 
voluntary Statements thet might be revealing of prese=i\t probli»ms. The 
statements ''Please see reverse" and "Thank you" were placed tt the bpttoni 
of the sheet. The reverse tfide suggested: "Further comments will be 
deeply appreciated." 

Once priorities were established and only the most importaqt 
questions were retained, the kind of respondent desired end the most 
statistically valid method of gaining the information from the 
respondent were determined. It was decided to enlist necessaz*y expertise 
to aid in the statistical tabulation of all the materials. Zhe chalman^ 
of the computer science c'epartmerit at California Polytechnic State 
University (San Luis Obispo) recocmnended graduate student David Ktnible 
for the assignment; Kimble^ was engaged and imdertock the handliiig of the 
questionnaire. Several discussion sessions followed during viiich Kiinblc 

c 

pointed out tliat the questionnaire decided upon (no multiple choSrce) 
could be aa valid statistically as o^ther types but would, take inuch otore 
time and closer scrutiny to evaluate properly and interpret; further ^ 
this type of questionnaire might bring less response than a simple check 
sheet type. The wisdom of the type of questionnaire was reconsidered. 
It seemed of paramount importance to hear the voice of the ordinary, 
everyday music educator who, after all, was responsible for carrying 
out the program. * It was thought expedient to address the questionnaire 
to the superintendent of the cchocl district with th^i request that he 

refer the questionnaire to a member of his £5taff wlio was knowledgeable" 

i' 

in the district's current practice in the area of elementary music 
education. • ' - . . " 
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• ' Tlie Questionnaire 

> 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to investigate practices and 
problems of elementary nuslc education in the United States in 1972 as 
indicated by those active in and knowledgeable, of the situation in their 
own district., The hypotheses upon which^the questionnaire was based 
were developed as a result of careful observation during the past 15 
years froia the vantage point of the follovlng elementary music ediicatlon 
activities on the part of the Investigator:. 

1^ visltlng--elcinicntary !'music in the classroom" and "instrumental 
•training" classes in large and small districts In many cities, 
in the United States 
2« teachlng**-college classes In music for classroom teachers as 
well as supervising cadet teaching In elementary music 

education * 

/ • 

conducting — elementary music workshops, demonstration sessions , 

/ , . ^ ' ■ 

and in-service training classes for huzidreds of elementar>* 
classroom teachers (as a music supervisor and as a coordinator 
for elementary music education) , 

4» discussing— elementary music education problems .with other ^ ' 

• / ........ -, ^ ^ 

professionals in the field at frequent regional, national, 
and international conferences* ^ ' . 

. The Hypotheses ( 
1. Elementary music education in the United States is presently 
declining in both quantity and quality* , 
a« It. suffers from a*lack of adequate knowledge and skill 

$ 

o . ' . 

ERJC : • 
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on the part of the taalorlty of those teaching cIassro<yi 
isusic. ' . 

b. It suffers from a lack of professional inter^'ist and 
willingness to teach elementary music on the parr of. those 
vho have the knowledge and skill. ^ 

c. It suffers from a lack of professional interest in recent 
research and findings jelated to early learning arid 
individualization. 

d. It'^suffers from a lack of genuine concern on the part of 
those who administer the progrars — supervisors, principals 
etc. 

c. It suffers from financial cutbacks .(affecting both 
classroom and inatliumental specialists) imposed^ by 
budgetary problems. . * 

£. It suffers from not having administrative personnel in 

key positions—state and federal--co^ indicate the problems 
of districts, local And national* 

Elementary music education in the United States is, in 1972, 
* undef inable in terns of direction, purpose; or philosophy. 

a. It suffers from diffuse, unorganized ideas as to .its*^ 
philosophy and its goals./ 

b. It suffers from k lack of | understanding of itr> riature 

and values* , . ' 

c. It suffers from a lack of assistance from %ts 
representative national organization, the MENC, to get 
CO the root of its difficulties and b^gin a program that 
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will eliminate the problems. \. 
d. It suffers from the lack of an In-depth study on a 
national basis to discover Its problems. 

w ■ ' ' ' •' i. 

.The questionnaire was directed at a refutation or confirmation of' 

these hypothetical statements by means-of a thorough investigation of 

the status of elementary music education on a national basis. While 

such a questionnaire might not yield conclusive ansi#ers it could, 

nevertheless, point up those diffe^'Cnces that seen to prevail between 

the theory and practice of music education in the elementary school. 

The questionnaire was reproduced on 8 1/2" x 13" buff colored * 

mimeograph paper. To assure that the elementary districts clu)scn to 

receive the questionnaire were representative of the total population, 

they had to be chosen from a random sampling according to the suggestions 

of Miller and Freund: 

A set of observations xi, X2 ••• Xn constitutes a random sample of 
size n from a finite population of size N, if it is chosen so that, 
each subset of n of the N elements of "the population has the same 
probability of being selected, 

To achieve the random sampling in the handling of this questionnaire 

those elementary school districts listed as covering through 3lxth 

# 

^ grade (In the Educavtlon Directory produced at the National Center for 
Educational Statistics) were all numbered so that the probability ^of 
^selectJLng any given school district was equal to the probability of 



.^^^Irwln filler and John E, Freund, Probability and Statistics for i) 
Engineers , (New Jersey; Prent Ice-Hall, Inc, 1965), p, 126'. ^ 

166 ■ . J ' I ' ■ , , r ^ 

Education Directory , 1970 -7 1 >. National Center for Educatlon^]^! * 
Statistics, '(Washington, D, cTr U. S, Government Printing Office, 1971) 
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selectl?^ any other school disCricC, i.e., , J 

* P (n.) = 1/N i f Sf where N is the total number of schools. 

/ ■ "4. . . J • ^ 

. " This was accomplished by using a table^ of random numbers to choose 

: ■ -J ■ ■ ■ 

the 2,009 school districts tluxt were sampled from a total of 16,492 

^ . * 

systems listed in the Directory as covering from pre^kindergarten, 

' ^ ' 167 

kindergarten, or grade one through grade six# Achievement House, a 



special agency for tt\e t^^ning of handicapped adults in the city of 
San Luis 'Obispo, California, was engaged to reproduce, address, and 
mail the questionnaire^ 

Although the questionnaire was dated January 10, 1972, it was not 
until January 21 that it was actually mailed. Because both the ^ 
statistician and the investigator Wre leaving to attend summer sessicns 
in other states, it became necessary to set a deadline date for accepting 
answers to the questionnaire. The final response date was set for 
May 1, 1972, in order to allow a month for the calculations, and replies * 
received aft^r. that^ date were not used. . 



168. 

Results of the Questionnaire 



The questionnaire, sent to over ten percent of the pre-kindergar^n/ 
through grade six school 4i.stricts listed in the aforementioned Dtrectc/ry 
brought replies through February, March, and April of 1972. ,Althougl>' 
there were 460 completed replies received, out of a total of 2,009 s*^t, i 



167 *' 

W. H. Beyer, Editor, Handbook of TabLes for Probability and 

Statistics . (Cleveland: Chemical Rubber Company, 1966)^ 
* ♦ "^'See Appendix U for copy of the questionnaires 
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only ASS vere \xsed in this study for the following reasons: One came 
back from a high school district (error In checking or sending); a 
second one was completely illegible and Incomprehensible; and three 
arrived too late to be Included in this study. The ASS returned 

... 

questionnaires indicated statistically a 22.65% response^ from which 
calculations vere nadc wherever applicable. It was assumed that the 
22.6SZ respondents answered, their questions in the same manner that the 
other 77.35Z would have answered. . In the case of specific questions 
that were incompletes ambiguous » or contradictory in their answers » the 
particular answer to that question was not recorded at all in the compiled 
data. (For example » a respondent reported that he had never had 
financial aid — state» federal^ or other — and next reported that the 
program was still functioning.) All phases of a question erroneously 
answered in this manner were omitted from the data. Total nufaber of 
replies on different questions. were therefore not always , the same; 
this factor did bear on the statistical calculations. ^ * 

The returns werd first organized according to the states from 
which they were returned as indicated by the zip code stamp on the 
returned questionnaire. It was found that although every state in the 

United -States with the exception of Hawaii (and the territories of^ ' ' 

"/ . - 

American Samoa » Canal'^Zone^ Guam» Puerto Rico» and the Virgin Islands^ 
was represented » there were 75 returns that bore no postal stamp of 
any description. Geographic data could therefore not 5e taken into 

consideration, and the results of the questionnaire were treated to ^ ' 
statistical evaluation on the basis of the ?;Aited States as a whole^ 

... . Jy 

The returns were next organized according to the number of schools that 
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tho respondents had indicated were in the district. Ihis produced the 
Information in Table 3* . . 
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TABLE 3 



Questionnaire Returns According 
to Number of Schools in the District 



Number of elementary 
schools in the district 


Number ^pf^ciuestionnaires 
' o returned 


Percentage of 
total returned 


- 
1 


118 


25% 


' 2 


43 




3 \ 


32 


7%, 


■ • •;■ • ^ 

4 f 


28 


67. 


5 


26 




6-10 


... oV 




11-25 


66 ' 


*'15% 


26-50 


♦ V', 

22 


57.' 


51-100 


15 . 


37. 


Over 100 \ 


8 


27. 


Had no music program at all 


8 ; ' 


' 2% ' 


Total 


455 


100% 
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Table 3 indicates that by far !;he largest nuabcr of returns ccae 
from districts with only one school, an'J the vary smallest nvoaber of 
returns c&me from the largest, districts. Eight districts reported that 
they had no planned music program at all. An interesting difference 
between* the very small and 'fche very large districts also was noted. 
Most of the large districts did not use the provided prepaid postal 
fbrrn^ but returned their questionnaires in large envelopes that also 
included courses of study^ guides, and outlines. (Otie large district 
responded to the questionnaire with a note; the request had been, 
referred to their research department for analysis in order to determine 
whether or not the study was of value to their district. The next 
message came from the research department and said, in effect, th^t the 
study had been e validated as of value to^their district, and that the 
head of the music department had been requested to respond. The next 
commimication came from that music educator accompanied by much 
material prepared for the teachers in terms of grade level music 
expectations.) • ^ 

A large number of respondents requested that they be given the 
results of the study. (This mode of interest was' also evidenced by the 
nimber of responses to early letters of inquiry — td be included on the 
list of those receiving reviews of the completed study. That the - 
questionnaire was "touching on a very pertinent and sensitive area" was 
the reaction of one official of the National Ck)uncil for Accreditation., 
of Teach ^1^ Education who also requested a set of results.) 

■ ■ . • " " I 

A number of respondents took the time^and the trouble to make ^ 



comments or j^X^A^QT^te. further bn^ their own programs on. the reverse side 
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of the questionnaire,. Of the 447' respondents who had music progress, 

168 (37,58%) made comments', some of which were very extensive. Such i 

• - . ' ' • , ■ ■ 

voluntary information regarding the music programs end the problems of 
the respondents was considered of paramount importance to the study; 
hence, it was carefully analyzed and tabulated as an intrinsic part of 
the results of the s^tudy. At first the gathered Information was divided 

: 

into two types of response: (1) those voluI^tary responses indicative of 
s;itisfact ion with their own music program? and (2) those^ indicative of 
dissatisfaction. A reclassification for voluntnry responses was, developed 

according to the following convenient symbol system: , ^ . 

• ' '' . • 

Im ^ -H- respondents who stated specifically that they considered 

their program "fine," "outstanding," (or some such 

description) and did not express a need for any changes 

2. + respondents who, while not describing their programs as 

fine or outstanding, did list positive factors, expressed 

pride- in their .programs, and offered no statements of need 

* * . 

for any change 

# ' respondents^ who simply listed their philosophies, their 
objectives, their goals, or their activities withSio 
positive\n?-^egative expressions , 
- respondents whose expressions indicated that they thought 
' ' their prograi?V5 had weaknesses and who indicated the needs 

' of their programs, ' 
' 5i ; respondeitfcs who definitely described their programs as 

^\oox^^ or "inadequate" and who strongly expressed a need 
. for- changes, upgrading, etc. * 



f 
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Tabulated in Table 4 are the voluntarv remarks of the respondents' 
according to tibe five categories. \ 



6^ 

t 



! I 
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TABLE 4 

Respondents' Voluntary Remarks 
Regarding Their Programs 
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Nvmabcr of 
schools in 
the district 


m 

■ 3). 

. " • w 

c 

1-f 0 


Total who ^ 
made voluntary 
remarks 


sa 


Indica 1 
tisf actio] 


tion of d 
n with th 

_■ . - 


egree of; • 
elr programs 


rH- 


- • + . 


• -'If. 






1 

1/ ' ■ ■ 


119 


55 




: 6 - 


11 


- to^ 


, 24 


'2 ■ ■ ■ 


43 


' 11 


0 


1 


4>^ 


3 


3 


3 ' ' ' 


' 32 


9 


0 


3 


6' 


.0 ' 


0. 


4 


2'8 


• 6 


0 ^ 


^ 1 ■ ■ / 




- ■■■ iv 


2 


5 


-26 


11 


0 


- 0 


4' 




7 


6-10 


-89 


28 


2 


3 


' 8 




•> . ' . 


8 ' 


11-25 


66 


r 28 


' 0 


' 6 


10 




1 


11 


26-50 




8 


■0 


* 1 


' 2 




1 


■■■■ 4-: 


. 51-100 


15 


" 8 


0 


. 0 


■'•:.4'" 


. I. 


2 


Over 100 


' 8 . 


■4' 


.0 


0 


4 


0 


. 0 


No music - " 
program 


0 ' • s 


0 


0' - 


0 


0 


b 


0 • 


Totals 


447 


168 


.6 


21 


55'.' 


25' 


' 61 


Percentages' 


. \ 


\37.58 


3:57 


12.50 


° 32.74 , 


14.88 


36l31 
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These voluAtary remarks, when anialysed and. organized, gave 
perspective to sooe of the problems in elexentary music education. The 
remarks were an indication of the attitudes of over one-third of the 
r^pondents and, in most cases, were specific expressions of "why*' the 
respondents considered their music programs strong or weak, fips^r poor.* 



It is interesting to note how few of the resV<>ndents who mad? 

■ , : ' ■ • [ . . . - ■ 

volimtjary remarks described their .programs as "fine" or "outstanding," 

how few there were who expressed no need fpr changes. Following arc 

e3camples of statements ^of those, who expressed pride in their progr/ims? 

4+ We have a fine program. ... We have been known for years as 
outstanding in music. Most schools do not* allow enough time 
for music. 

We have a most unique situation here in that the administration 
and the public totally back the musicT education program^ 

Following ^ re examples of those expressed pride in their programs 

and expressed no need for chmge: ' 

+ In our music program throughout the I District, 

.a teacher is prcKvlded for each school for music. In the 
system, a curriculum guir'e is provided by which" the' music 
teachers ^11 try to achieve the same goals. (Activities, 
equipment listed.) 

A special supplement was voted in the township which enable ^ 

this small town to have a "music specialist 

(supervisor) and three others in our elementary schools. 
. Music' is taught primarily for grades 1-6 with uniform basic 
" * • , requirements sent 'from t ha supervisor's office monthly. 

. CR teachers are free to add, supplement and be. creative, but 
• must meet basic techniques. » 

A sunazxary list of tihe points mentioned as bases for the respondents' 

t * 

descriptions of a satisfactory program found many repetitions of these 
fiindamental ideas:' 

1. A special music teacher vas provided for each school (niost 
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frequent) • . , 

2. The progrem had the backing of the administrator, the board, 

the coramuhlty (or sometimes all three) • 
3* Necessary funds were allutted^ for the program^ 
4«. Time was allocated for the program^ 

5. Facilities, equipment, musical instruments,' and audlo*vlsual 
aids were made available. ■ j 

6. New approaches were being used. 

7. Musical concepts were being developed through a series of , 
steps. / . 

8. The program stressed student needs. 

9. Strong emphasis was placed on making music through a vp.ricty 
of musical experiences. ' 

Respondents who described their program as fine, who expressed 
satisfaction with their program and did- not express need for change, 
totaled only 16.077.. Respondents whose voluntary remarks vere limited 
to a simple listing of goals, philosophies, or musical activities (••#") 
totaled 32.74%. But more than 50% of all the .respondents who made 
voluntary remarks were not satisfied with their elcjientary music 
p!:;pgrams. They specifically expressed needs fo^r change and the reasons 
for the weaknesses Hn Chelr program . Following Is a list of the 
periientages of tho^e respondents! voluntary remarks that expressed 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction, or simply listed their .programs: 

-*+ combined wlth^-f: 15.077. satisfied with their programs 

if only: 32.747. listed only philosophies, activities, 
etc. 



c 



- conblned with — : 51.195L dissatisfied with their programs 
A few exaixq;)les of respondents vliose voluntary reooarks vcre 

classified as negatjlve (^'-'O are: 

- Ouf problem is lack cf discipline, which Interferes with 
learning. Unless we can obtain a new t<?echer that can 
dlsciptllne students vre may drop music as well» We would then 
have Duusic each*" day in the <a:lassroom w;lth records and record 
players frora the publishers. 

I am trying every way under the sun to rebuild desire.... I 
could not have ever believed that one Instructor could so 
completely destroy a student body's desire or any typf of 
enthusiasm. ^ ^ 

We have no money for a full^year music program of any kind, 
so we use Title I funds to hire a teacher for 10 weeks a year 
to teach choral music to grades ^i^S. 

Our music class is by records. Wc have no music books...* 
The children Irring the records from home. i ^ 

Almost absolute lack of musical Interest in this area. From 
discussion, I ascertain thAt this prevails throughout the 
state of ' . 



Examples « f the voluntary remarks of respondents classified as 

double minus (" — *0 arc indicative of poor programs in elementary music. 

Stated were reasons for dissatisfaction and areas needing change: 

Few classes get the amount of classroom music they need« The 
state academic testing program plus our local concentration 
teclytically trained parents makes classroom music a vecy 
low priority ai!tivity. No one will admit this and most 
\^ people say ours is"" a good music program. This is sheer 
/Ibologna! At one tine we did have a icirly good progr*nn. 

We have 14 specialists to serve 17,000 stcdchts..... Our 
— budget for last year (1971) was $2,700. Thus you can 
< appreciate how limited we are and the need for grants tb»at 

we are always seeking* 

We have a good program, on paper. t?Mt lack of administrative 
interest resulted in ... 

Until .two years ago, we had music specialists (itinerant) 
wlio taught in the elementary schools.... We are now working 
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txnder a sCaf f ing foraula vhich allows r-tie specialist for each 
twenty- teachers in a school,, But the specialist' may be one 
of Tour different ^reas (r jslc^ art, P. E., or counseling).!.. 
We have 52 elementary schools, 24 covered either full-time or 
half** time by specialists . .. and 28 are uithout any specialists 
and i:be classroom teachers ^a re supposed to teach mu^lc. 

Our staff of 8 consultants lo assist l,i^OO tetichers Vi«s recently 
cut to 4 — so visits arc fewer and farther apart. Classroom 
teachers are* now naore pocrly prepared in nuslc and less ready 
to learn, so elemcntarjj music presents a very bleaH? picture 
in my opinion. (80 schools^ Ultinnately, this will be 
'apparent in secondary music' I 

^'•'Mus^c" AS suchy is pretty weak in . ' School 

District ... it is all rather disconnected ... each school 
rather doing its cvn thing •.^ depending on the importance 
each«principal gives to miisic. 

From the extracted remarks a list of tnost frequently mentioned 

points of dissatisfaction with the present nruslc programs \jas compiled. 

This list is much more extensive than the points listed in satisfactory 

programs, and is almost opposite in its statements: 

1. There is a lack of teacher skills, lack of teachex; training. 

2. Tliere is a lack of student interest in jnuslc; students are 
bored, uncnthusiastic. 

3. ' ' TheVe are no. music texts, rio musical materials, no musical 

equipment* no musical instruments, no recordings, etc. 

4. There are no funds for a full*year music program of any kind 
(ten weeks only). 

5. There are no funds for a full-time ausic teacher; cuts hav^i 
been made in special personnel. 

I 9 

6. There is no time on the school schedule for music. 

7. The problem is discipllue; it is Impossible tX find music: ^ 
teactiers who can handle the discipline problems. 
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8. There is no support from the administration. 
. 9. There is no support fro© the community. 

10. fcachevs cannot be found to fill the positions. 

11. The location and the size of the school limits the isusic 
program (too small). ^ ' 

12. The size of the district causes many problems (tpo^ large). 

13. • The' student-teacher ratio Is Impossible. 

14. All music is directed toward the band. 

' Using TV on^v for K-3 is inadequate.'* 

^ , • I 

16. There is no organized plan; music is only a^ "fun" thing. 

. ' . r } .■ 

17. There Ik no carryover from music specialist to the classroom^ 

teacher. ^ / * | 

. * ' ^ ' ' I 

18. Music as d school subject ha;$ a very low priority in the.. ; 

community / vlth the administration, and in the school. , 
A few respondent's stated that the questionnaire did not apply to 
thelconditions of their district. Some stated it was ^designed for* 
smaWer dlstr^icts; others, for larger districts. From the beginning it 
vas noted th^t no questionnaire could hi. designe^^to cover th^ problems 
of either extreme--the very Ismail or the very large district. Tlie 
•questionnaire was therefore designed to coVer the known problems of the . 
medium^ii^fd district, and complete freedom \f expression was alloyed 
for all questions. Despite the limitations of the questionnaire^ a y 
great deal of information was gathered; at leas^the^idTf^rences in 
* problems, practices, etc., that might exist betweeji t^<?r^ry large and 
the very small districts *coufl? now be studied more clcifiely. A report 
on the relationship between the size of the district and the existence 
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of problems is Inc'uded in the I'ollcwlng discussion. 
♦* * , •. * 

Organization of thx* Data * • " 

Itwo sets of charts (or tables and charts) are reported in this . 

study. (See Appendixes.) The first set of charts, set^'A^" represents 

the raw data, tabulated according to nuraber of schools in the district ^ 

or according to the "primary goals. Tlie number of schools in the district 

. » was organized as in Table 4: school districts composed of only one V 

sdtiool, of two schools, three schools, four schools, five ischools; 

then grouping six to t^en schools, 11 to 25 schools,*^ 26 to 50 schools, 

«v*51 to 100 schools, and those districts tliat reported having over 100 

■ " i ' . ^' . " - • 

schools (including one district of over 200 elementary schools) . Because 

■ ■ K \ 

of the. Statistical needs of the contingency table (the restriction that 
all frequencies in a two-way classification shoflld be grc^ater than five 
applied to our situation), it became necessary to^ revise this grouping. 
There were many cells in the raw data with as few as one or tw^ 
respondents in that category. Wnile these reflected negative response-- 
vhich was Just as important to the study ;is positive responfiie-*the ' 
exception to the restriction (allowing that no more than two numbers cen 
be less than five and musf be greater than one) wiis Infrequently utilized 
* in the ^tatisticfal analysis; Whenever this requirement or restriction * 
is not met, l.e.^ the requirement that all frequencies in the two-way 
^ classification be greater than fltre, the usual procedure is to combine 
cls^siflcatlons. in order to yield the desirad condition. Because o€ 
this cecessity to reduce the tabled and combine clesslfications, only 
the second set of tables, "B," was used for statistical analysis.' 
.(fahere slae of th^~^istrict was a f^iVtor, for cxanple, /he second set 
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vss combinad as follows: school dJ^itrlcts having from one to three 

schoolss, four tc ^cn schoolsi 11 to 26 schools, and all districts having 

♦ « ♦ ■ 

.26 or more' schools in one category.) 

While the first set of tables C'A'O did not lend itself to 

statistical analysis, it did contain some very interesting and very 

iniportant points for observation; consents on these point's will be 

Included in this report as' each table is presetiited. The first set of 

tables was very interesting because of infonnation obtained concerning: 

' ) what the respondents considered to tie "innovational*'; (2) how fhei^/^ 

expressed their philosophies , their goals, etc. The study lent itself 

mostly to an analysis of the various factors in relation to the size of 

the school districts; therefore less is reported in terms of relationships 

between stated ^pals and pther factors. • * 

The followiivg is an exasiple of the fdrQi&t upon which the statistical 

analysis w^s made* The example refers to Set B 12.1: 

^ 1* H^ypothesis: 

H^: the size of the school district and the fact that the 

music is taught by the classroom teacher aretk. independent 

if i the size of tlie school district and the fact that the 

a , ^ • 

<t • • , ^ ' ' 

mu^ic is taught by the classroom teacher are related 



2# L ea>ei of Significance: 



CO = .05* ■ } 



f 

One-tailed test ' 

■ » 



: er)c 



\ 



\ 



3.* ♦ Test-Statistics : 

c r ♦ c r . r » 

1=1 j^l - i«l . j=i- J=l 



J=l 1=1 ^ 1=1 



c r 'S*' c X* ■ 

+ If,,) In (2 Z f ) ) 

• J=l i«=l j=l 
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A. Re lecti on Rep, ton : ^ 

G>X^_ / / y\ t i\ N = 12.5916 

5. Calculation : ^ 

G = 24.657' • • 

ft 

^ 6. Steteinent ; ; 
Reject 

Thus the size of the school district and the fact that music 
is taught by the classroom teacher are related. , 
Intgrp'retatton of the Data : Sets of Tables . "A" and 

As stated previo/usly, the "A" te.h\i^ charted the raw data and the 
, "b" tables cha^tted the statistical analysis; copes of 6ach table may 

be found in the appendixes. The follovivig Interpretation of all tables 
• and the raw data were organized according to the five areas of Interest 
'developed at the beginning pf this study, 1.6. , questions related to 
thp schools, to the philosophies, to *the goals; to the finance, to the 
teachers, and to the instruction in elementary, music education. "A" end 



^^^Robert R. Sokal and F.. James Rbhlf, Biometry . (San Francisco: 
H. H. Freeman, 1969), p. 600. 
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"B" tflbles and pefcent<iges^"wril differ du'^ to the Inclusion or exclusion 
of different fa'^tors involved and being studied, t 



Questions Related to Public Schools of the United States 



r 
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1. When does free public instruction begin in the' United siques? 
Table A 1.1 . This table charted, the ^n5Wi>rs of the respondents 



. to the basic question as^to ^etl\er^lie cletocntary public, 
^ - , ' ^ ■ * 

schools of the nation are}resMndin|^C^^ of 

• . ■ ^ 

contemporary psychology to the;^effectrthat ' the greatest- amou 
^ of learning takes place in the earlier y^ars^ ,Only 5.52% of j 
the respondfents indicated that; they had pre-kindergerten * 



Jcne 
cla 



sses^ 71.79% stated that public: school began \d.th 
kindergarten; and 22.69% stated th/ity public school began vith 
grade one. The fact that oy%t one-fifth of the elementary 
^children in American school^ are not *of fered free public^ 
education until they are of first grade age is highly critYcal, 
considering the 'nature of the egalitarian society. . * 

Table B I A . The statistical analysis revealed that tb^re is. 

^ ^ ^ ^ , 0 - r — 

a significant relationship between the size of the sclhool' 
district, i.e., 'th?. number of schools in the district, and 
the grade level at which; public ^instruction begins. An 
Inference at the 95% confidence level can here be drawn that 

. r . ^ < - -■ ■ ■ , . 

the larger districts havt a higher number of schools that begin 
public instruction at the pre-klndergarten level. than do the 
smaller districts. The great majority of school districts 
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See Appeniiix A. 
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(71.797.), regardless of size, begin at the kinder gd»l/en level. 
With the exception of large districts (26 or luorc schools) , 
more schools actually begin instroctlon with grade one that 
beg'in with pre^kindergarten. In the brnaller districts it can 
be -neen tbnt the ratio of first grade startAs to pre- 
kimJergarten starters is epproxinwately 6:1, 
When does music instruction begin? 

T able A 1>2 « This table charted the answers to the question 

as to "when" music instruction begins in the public schools. 

.. '■ ■ \ ■ 

The eight respondents that stated that ^hey had no music 
programs were recorded on^this table. Of these eight/ five 
were in the "one-school** district. For the mc t part organised 
music instruction begins in cither kindergarten or grade one; 
tKere were, however, a few of the smaller districts reporting 
no music instruction until grades two, three, four, five, and 
even six. 

Table B 1.2 . The statistical analysis revealed that there was 
no* significant relationship between the size of the school 
district and the ^rade level at which it wa§ stated that music ^ 
education began. U>wev4r, despite the fact that at a confidence 

■ ■ ■ ' . ' ' ■ V 

level of ^957« the data showed nonsignificant relationship between 
the two factors, more of the sicaller districts (which had a 
;few easels of late start), do begin organized music education 
instruction earlier than do the larger districts. Districts 

of 26 and mdte schools were" equally divided, with 5051 starting 

•< ■ ' - 

in pre-kindergartien lOr kindergarten .tnd 50% in grade one. 
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Questions Related to the Basic Philosophies of the Music Program 
1. Is the progra*i laodel^d a£ter an educational philosopher? 
T.T ble A 2, 1 . 'Tihis table simply charted the raw data and 
indicated ttartralinost 50% oC the respondents stated theij; 
music program iras not modeled after an educational philosopher. 
It clriarted the ideasr expressed as philosophy and the names of 
those listed as philosophical models,* Of the 444 total 
responses on this question^ the names pf onl^ five specific 
^ educational philosophers jare reported at all (and these only 
infrequently): Froebel (once); Dewey (tv^ice) ; Skinner (once); 
Bruner-Jftwice) ; and Piaget (once). S^Tn^respondcnts did, 
however,^ answer this question with dther tj&eas and with the 
names of music philosophers or music^edw^ors. Forty-eight 
named specific^ music educators in thl^S^^^jlestloa. Respondents 
also stated they bAsed their philosophy on that of the building 
' ^ principal,, the' classroom teacher, the KENC, etc. No genuine 
indication of basic philosophy could be found." 
Table ^ 2,r , The statigt£cal^^ar^^ there is 

no significant, relations? ip between the size of the school 

* • • ■ ■ 

' , district and the fact that the music program was or was not 

modeled after' a particular educational philosopher* At a 

»' • « • *' . ' " ' ■ 

• « 95% confidence level, despite no sigpificance in the 

; / ^' • • ■ • ' , ^ ' . - 

relationshliKr, there is still shown a slight tendency for the . 
larger districts to model their programs after some educational 



^^^ee Appendix B. 
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philosopher (tnorje so^than for the smaller di^-tricts) , 
Disregarding si-e completely and taking this data as ' a whole, ^ 
it can be stated with 95% confidence that 75,097# of the. total 
districts reporting do not model their 'tausic prog- \ras after* 
an educational philosopher and that further (witu the same 
confidence level) > only between iS.7lX and 30.10% of all the 
districts in the nation do model their music education programs 
afb^r an educational philosopher, ^ 

Was the program modeled after a musician or music educator? , 
Table A 3.1 . Although the basic question asked if the niusic 

education program was modeled aftet an educatrionaX philosopher, 

■ ■ "* ' , ♦ ^ , ^ 

responsesi 'indicated names of music philosophers and music • 

■■ . '* ' ' ./ 

educators. These were also tabulated. There w«s no st^tirA^^A^l 
analysis made from this chaxft, but the lack of Vttaponse to t^^e 
total question is* noteworthy and ft^e, Fi?< -icn of particular 
ipusicians, etc, was important. Of the 455 respondents,' 52 
(11,43%) stated tliat they modeled their music* programs after / 

■■ I ■ ■ . - . / / ' ■ ■ 

particular musicians or music educators. This could.be,] 
ir^t^rpreted in jft variety of ways: ;([1) that the majority " 
Tecogniz^ ^iio particular deten^ned pl\^losophy} (2) that they ^ 
were unfamiliar with newer programs; ■ or even (3) that ^ 
f^lementary music education is individuallj^ tailored to suit"^ 
the ne^^of the district riather than to follow' s'ome " ^ 
established philosophy, etc.* However, out of 52 r^bpondents 
that did name ^ musician, a music educator^ or a philosophfjr 

* ' \ / / N * 

^n music, the mpst^ frequently cited was Kodaly (21 times). 
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.ulth others in ralative order: Kcdaly-Orff (14 times), 
Richards (five), and Orff (four). Mursell was also named 

/ » 

^our times.^ The small' number of answers in this category . 
' made statistical ^^eveluation impossible; recon^^endations for 
•further stbdy in this area are presented later in this report, 

■ ■ ■•■ ■ 

3. KhatHs the basic music education philosophy? . 

Table A 4. 1 . Sixty-four of .the respondents did not answer 
this question at all, and 16 said that they had np^ philosophy. 
The many ideas cited by the remainder of the rcspojidents as to 
their •philosophy were organized and r^ategorise^ in the next 
sets of charts; Statistical analysis for this data was not 
possible iJecause of the requirements of the contingency table. 
Percentage con:^arisons only are made on this chart. 

Table A 4^2 , This* table charted the, various ideas expressed 

;^ . r ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' • " 

as the basic philosophy of the music program. There' is no p,. 

, , uniformity of thought as^ to what their philosophies "stress, 

no pattern of philosophical ideas. On the contrary, the ideas 

expressed so frequently overlapped the next question regarding 



chief goals as to lead the investigator to believe that there 

:\ . . , •■ " • ■ • : * ' . • 

■ ^ seeius to be little difference in -^the^ i;jinds 6% the, respondents 

• * ? ' f ■ . * 
' between philosophy &nd goal. Statistical analysis was not 

possible on this question, but' it can be reported -that the I 

"ideas" nibBt. frequently lifted -as ."philosophy" for 'the music 

♦ »;■' . .' * * ' ■ n * 

p.rogrn^i were e^hbdied In sucn descriptive notions as: .(I) fun, 
- enjoyment; (2) music for every ,x:hild, fhe Child's Bill of 
Rights; (3) liter^acy and skills in muj^ic; (4) . appreeiatidiji 



and enrichmeht. \ ■ ' < 

' i ' . ' ■ . • i ■ J 

• ■ " / • . •. ^ ' ' _ .■ ^ - ■. : 

4. / What do music educators report are, their chief-goals for their 

- , •' ■" \ ' ■ . • ■ • . ' ■ ■• ' 

music programs? , j 

^' Table A 5>1 ^ This table charted the number of respondents who 

• . ■ ' . ' ' . _ •/ ' ■ 

did not answer the quest l<fn at all (80) and organized into - 

. .similar categories all the ideas expressed aS primarj^/or chief 
' ^ " • • » ^ ! /^^^' ' ' ' ■ ■ f , . : 

_ goals for the music programs. Tliere' were Hen frequently ' ' t 

repeated, seemingly different/categories that could be \ - 

identified and a few infrequently repotted that were classified 

^ » .- • ... 5 

as .Other goals." No yalid statistical arielysic could be ^ 
developed ivom thcs<^ diverse data; O^t of, the 365t tabulated V 



responses, the ten different 'primary goals were developed as a 
baftis for und0ts|^andirig t^e objectives of the practicing* music!' 



- ^educators. / ■ . • ' 

*' ' • * . // ■ . . ' » . " ■ ■ • ■ . 

. ■ . : ■ , ^ . . ■. 

Tli'e. overlapping. pr^yiQusly mentioned with regard to respondents'- 
statements of philosioishies and goals is evidenced in the tabulation ,of^ 
answers to" the next ques t ion (as well', as in , the cliart showing the 
relationship of answers for primary and secondary goals. Table 5) . >/ 

However, some int^eresting--if strange--responsii5 also .appeared as - 

* • * . ■ ■ " f ' ;' •/ " 

'■ • i- * ' ■ ■ . 

philosophies and goals: ^ / ^ ^ . 

Administrators think and/or say "other things" more important. 

,Goal: to "keep the same administration long enough tq upgrade the 
. prog^ram.", / - ' '^""'V' - • v I,; . . 

K-6 is self-contained, therefore non-technicaU , * 

•*If there's time" is our philosophy. '* . . ..) v • 

' Our goal is to reach as many studentsas possible with the least 
." .' costiv " ... • / , ./ ■■ 
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We have: a good prograra on paper, but^n practice? 
Coal: to find a prlncipal«who thinks xnufiic of some value* 
Furthermore, as stated earlier, -taanyrof the larger districts 
returned the questionnaire with their outlines^or guides and instructed 
t^e researcher on questions regarding philosophies end goals to sec 
the accompapying :aaterials, the statement of policy, the outline^ ^tc, 
A search of these curriculum guides did not reveal tauch in terus of 
philc>scphical inquiry, i Notable among a few exceptions to this, hovever, 

i " , • \ • 

was the low^i City Community School District Elementary Curriculvm and 

' ^ . ' * 

Resource Guide (cited earlier). Here the philosoip!iy Was stated as being 

based upon the philosophy of ^musi^ education of ^Ed win* Gordon, as stated' 

in his recent Psychology of Music Teaching : the goals and developments- ^ 

of musical concepts were^clcarly identified and organized 

5« What do music educators state as their secondary goals? 

Table A 6>1 . This table revealed the fact that^goals stated 

hy some respondents as '^pvixnary^^ are cited by others in 

. ' identical language as "secondary" goals. There could, be no 

.statistical analysis for this data. The^goal descriptions 

y 

were IdentiCAX; wl-.at was primary for one music educator was 
, secondary for Another.* Only com^'jaraMve and proportional'" 

^alyses could be made^ Whereas ivt the case of the .primary 

goals 80 respondents (17.987.) did not answer at all^f In the 

* ' • • • * . • 

, * .case of the secondary goals 118 (26.527.) did not state 

secondary goals.. Table 5 charts the four most popular goals 
stated, by fhe satoe respondents as primary and secondary and 
^ ranked^ according to frequency of statement. 

E RLC . . ; > 
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TABLE 5 

Comparison of Respondents' 
Primary and Secondary Goals 



Stated sonlf^ 


Chart 
listing: 

A sa 

A fi.l 


Respondents' statemen-s in 
percenfiage antl in rank 




•Rank 


Seconds vv 


Rank 


For .£un/enJoynicnt 
In mu^lc 


(A) 


19.78% 


1st 


3.02'; 




For "love" of music ^ 


<B) 






o:67% 




For tppreclat Ion/ 
understanding in 
rhuslc 


(C) 


' 19.337. 


2nd 


11.91% 


3rd 


For participatiott/ 
involvenent in music 


(D) 


11.01% 


4th 


6.74% 


4th 


For literacy/basic , 
skills in rausic 


(E) 


11.91% 


3rd 




1st 


For performance skills 
in nusic - 




n.25% 




e 

14.38% 


2nd 



Uhlle the most frequently stated fHflciary goal of the 

respondents was^^ music for fun and enjoyraant, the most 

J* 

frequently stated secondary goal of the 'saire respondents was 
music for literacy and^ basic skills. Tlie sc^cond icost 
frequently stated primary goal of the respundtsnts vss mislc 
for appreciation and .understanding , and the second most 
frequently stated secondary goal for the* same respondents was 
perforlnance skills. The differences betwcn tbt first ?!nd 
second choices as priiaary ^^al;; are not very great; they ar^ 
much greater for "chose chosen as $econdar>^ goals. a matter - 
of fact, the choice of literacy «and basic*" skills in music was 

the most frequently recorded goal in any of the statements. 

' ■ . 1' ' 

6. What is the relatlotiship between the primary and the', 

secondary goals? ... 

Table A 7.1 . This corqpostte table regrouped the data from 

Tables A 5.1 and A 6.1. It t^^s used as^a basis for the analyses 

of both B 7.1 and B 7.2. This table show:5 that the saxe goals 

• • , * r 

were expressed by t^ome as primary and by others as secondary. 
(The goals of '*music for fun, for love, for enjoyment, for 
appreciation" were expressed as prima^ry by 70.037. an\J as ^ 
secondary by 29.97%, for example. relation to the goals 

expressed as "^nuslcal literacy, basic skills, performance 

« 

skills," 27;31% stated these as primary ^while 72.697. stated 
them as secondary.) 

Table B 7>1 . The statistical analysis revealed that there is 
a significant relationship between tlie sire of the school 
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dlatrict and thev secondary goals stiit-id by the music educatots. 
^Aft inference^^n be drawn here that a higher propoitlon of tUe 
larger schooiydistrlcts'^rofes^ gcsls of literacy, and skills 
as secondary ind also profeli^ sSCkndary goals as child-centered 



ary And also pr 
he smller dist 



than do the sml^ler districts. In the overall picture it nay 

also be sfeen that the awjority of all the reporting districts, 

regardless of size, have stated literacy and skills as their 

"I 

secondary goal even though a breakdown 'shows that the smaller 
districts stress^ appreciation asj^a s^onder>' 8<^1 ^nore than do ' 
the larger districts (almost b/a 2:1 /at fo) . The data do not 
indicate any correlation *betwoeT\ district size and emphasis on 
social^- ethnic, or other goals cs secondary in elementary music 

educatioQ.^ * , ■ , ^ ' 

♦ • • 

How are these goals reflected in the music program? 
The dafca for this question are not charted or treated to 
statistical evaltiation. Tlie answers were •too few and too ^ 
diverse. It is hoped that tbifj question wlll^be subjected to 

\' 

study at a later date. ^ , ' , 

; - % 

Do the Dusic educators think that they have innovational 

■' ■ ' , ' . i 

programs? ^ 
Table A 8.1 . This table charted the rcspipndcnts who thought 
that they had an innovational program in music. At a confidence 
level of 95%, it can be stated tliat between 35% and 46% of the 
elementary school districts in the United States believe they 
liave- an innovational program. 

Table B 8.1 ^ The statistical analysis revealed that there is. a 



r 



relationship between tH'e size of the school district and the 
stated cxfistenca oX ah Innovational pirogrnn. <> An inference oin 
be drawn hero that the two middle-sized school districts had a 
smaller proportion of Innovational prograffUi than did either the 
\ . larger or soaller districts when viewed from a relative 

• standpoint. > Both, the smaller districts and the very large 
. .« districts reported a relatively large number" of innovational 
p r og rams • * ^ • ^ > 

9. Hpwlnany different ideas were expressed as innovational? 

Table A 8,2 . This table simply r^c<?rded the niraber of different 
ideas that the respondents called "Innovational.*' The largest 
number of different ideas called innovational came from the^ 
"one-school" district, and the smallest number of different 
ideas called'^ innovational came ^rom the^largest school 

^ districts (over ^10<0 schools in the district) ^ with a ratio of 
over 10:1. The answers tb the sretond part' of this question — 
"Is yours an innovational music program? If so, how?" — brought 

^ such a .variety' of expressions it is noteworthy to include .then 

« in this report; they do reflect the thinking of practlcinj ^ 
music educators as to. what an innovative program in music is: 
One school in the district — reported the following terse ideas 
as indicative of innovation: • ' , ^ ^ 

a. Ethwomusicology begins in grade . five. 



b^' ^ Each child has a chance to give demonstrations. 
. c. ^ch teaclter has the freedom to develop her own program, 
t d. Has to be (innovational) ... because of fuclllties . t 



I started a cooapllete progran l&r.L year; (they) neveii-had 
one before. 

Making use of any new media. 

Wc try to keep up with new methodi and techniqufo and use 

them In the prograhi. ' 

: - k 

Unusual experiences such as skipping rope to gain 

steadiness in beat, 

Kodaly. 

Catchy &ongs; new' methods pf teaching. 
We try anything'. . * . 

Have used guitars ancl many outside items and relate to the 
idea trying to be taught.- 

/ - 

Introducing "quality" music to a culturally •deprived town. 

Thfe students create the music. 

I 

Through our music enrichment. 

Include rock**good and bad and what"* makes it good and 
bad. / * 

New filmstrips; less emphasis on vocal. 

\ * 

Creativity in dealing with sounds around us. 
We have audio lessons; music class over int<ercom to make 
up for not having enough teachers. 
'Originality and extended choral program-. 
Students encouraged* to use bells» autoharp^ individually^ 
to play accompaniments and to compose. 

Students compose their own musifi; malce instruments; relate 
today's world to that of yesterday. 
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w. participation is emphasized. 

xl We fellow no text outline. ' 

y. Diversity of laat^rlals. • 

2.. Teacher and kids allowed to "create.", 
aa. Little use of the text, 
bb. • Individualization of instruction, 
cc. -Must adapt. 

* ■ . ) 
dd. . New instrments for fifth and sixth. 

ee. Correlation with art and physical educ^rttion. 

ff . Sfudent planning. 

« * 

Two schools in ,the district — repotted the following: 

a. ^We use different approaches. 

b. ; Individual 'and class development. 

c. New methods and new ideas (reported several times). 

d. Euiphasis on musical literacy and linguistically-based 
training program. 

e. Use my own method, plbs Kodaly -Richards. 

f. * Use AV; individualized instruction to some extent. 

g. Audio-visual; creative writing for grade three. 

* . ■ ' < 

h. Orff-Schulwerk (reported several times). 

* / . • ^ 

Vhree schools in' the district: 

Experiences built around the children's creative idcas« 

Using variety of inaterials. ' ) 

Change when it benefits the children. 



First year in this school system;' using Orff-Kodaly. 
All cad participate. 
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f 

t. Introducing Orff and Kodaly.* 

g. New aethods for this syscen presenting a wider rap.£e of 
experience. ^ 

h. New personnel; 

1. Amateur hour once fi week* 

Four schools in the district: , ^ ^ ' 

a^.. Program fits the child. 

b; StartecJ 'readlng^charts, recorders, new listening scries. 

c. Orf £-Richards charts, (Note: The Richards charts are 
Kodaly, not' Orff.) ^ ' ' , . 

d. All can participate* ' ' , ' 

e. Teacher encouraged to develop her own kind of .prcgrara. , 
Five schools in the ilistrict: 

a. Many colorful visual aids used with student;5; ^earning by 
^ doing* . 

b. \Use of the keyboard, * 

c. Electronic laboratory in the middle schopls (5, 6, 7). 

d. Individjjal teachers. * • 

e. Use of the recorders; use of some Manhattanville techniques. 

f. Yesg ours is innovational; by teaching various music 
concepts. ;^ 

g. Develop perceptual skills; ^music skills and interest. 
Six to ten schools in the district: 

a. Yes. Depends on the teacher ip the school. 

b. We often try out new ideas. — '/ 
c# Use of learning centers for individualization. 



d« Good music people. . ./ 

jfc. TV instruction; tape recorders. 

\\ 

f . Use "Orff instruiaents and recorder^, , , * 

. • . * . -•• . • 

g. Kodaly inethod. ' - 

\ • . • . 

h. Ha'ny teachers, attend workshops and keep up with new 

^ ^ developments. 

i. Use of new methods and experiments. ' ^ / • 

1, Deviates froai the text approacn thct was used in the past. , 
k. • Individual cxperinentatlon o^n autoharp and bells^ ^ 
I. Open enrcllment policy in choral and instruinental groups. • 
. u. ' We expei^raent. 
n. Ortf -Electronic Piano-<Juitar. 

All participate. ' * 

p. Change with current trends. 

q. Extensive use of popular music fdr instruction, 
r. Created it ourselves. 

a, • Teachers are free to create as their students require, 
^t. We teach varioiis music concepts. 
Eleven through twenty-five schools: 

a. Orff -Electronic music. ^ 

b. Each school staff works with the music teacher to implement 
the program. . ' • 

:. \ 

c. Compos itional approach to theory. • . 

d. Music TV. • . , 

e. Teachers trying various approaches. ' * 

f. Willing to try out new ideas. 



o. Orff-Kodaly 



S. Truly sound before si^n. * • ' 

* • • • 

h. Innovatiorial with some teachers* * 

i. - All new teachers are in-ssrviced with new technit[ues, ^ 
J, Our first program with traveling 'teachers. ' 

k. Some t-eachcrs' develop their own materials for i!istri?inents 

on current pop , literature^ ^ 

1, Some teachers use Manhattanvilie (threi* -tascs/Of this); 

some try Eurhythmies, and some Richard-s. 

n. Use of pilot programs; in-seryice,' 

n. Use of Orf fi program (stated four times) . ^ 

(also stated as comb|.nation .scveval times) « 
♦ 

p. rHave exemplary program in one school onlyi 
q. Exploratory concepts^ 

Non-graded music clas'ses. . ^ 

s. Offering some^ electron^.c music techniques in pilot program 
t, " Strictly behavioral objectives, 

'u. JMy own course of study. • ^ 

Twenty - six through fifty schools: * . . 

a. Using ukulele and electrdliic piano; class lessons which 
are innovative.- i 

" ■'. ■ - ■ .... - 

b, . Orff-oriented. 

Cm Some Kodaiy; some Orff. 



d. ProjeBt IMPACT and related arts.' * , ' . 

' •? , • . 

e. *Using' guitar. 

•* . • ' 

f. . , Teaching general reading through music. 

g. ^ Curriculum -guidelines -being developed* along lines of 



behavioral objectives. - ^ . ' . ^ ' ^ 

-Excited teacher. * • . ; \ . 

' ■ - ■ , ..• 

1. ^ We use the best; the best of all a«v appijDaches end 

materials. , - 

J. 5oti:^ use Orff-Kodaly, or Rlchftrds snd Orff. * 
FlftV ' pno through one hundred schools: 
/I. Sing songs; music with program. • 

b. ' Through iach teacher. \ 

c. Special teachers; good equipnent; comprehensive guide with 
manipulative^ activities; j.n-service. ' ^ - . ' 

d. Many schools trj;ing different technlcjues; Kodaly; Orff 

instripents. ' . ' . 

^ ■ . 

\ * ♦ 

e'.. Teachers may experiment * with ideas which they ha^e which 

are innovative. 

, • • - ^ 

Over one hundred schools: ■ * " ^ ' 

£• In some situations, we have music laboratorie's. 

b. Methods like Kodaly; behavioral approach; behavioral 

objectives; creativity and innovative practices encouraged 

in a variety of ways. . 

Creativity stjressed. « " 

No comparative or statistical treattrent was ma^e for raw 
data; Table A 8.2. Lisfed v/ere simply the number of different 
ideas that the respondents \considered innovative. It was ' 



interesting to note how many more different ideas^ were stated 

\ ■ . *' * 

as innovative on the part of \ one-school districts than in 

districts of other sizes. As\ stated previously,' the ratio. 



between the sniallest and largest dictrictc listed Is 40:1. ^ 

•• ' ■ , ■ "-^ .' ••• — - ■ ^ * ' •'. 

Is -the' stated innovational program student-, teacher-, or 
^ubjcct-oricnted? • 

Inevitably the problem becarie one of trying to find a^CommonT 
denominator, ..way of classifying the material, in order to give 

• . ' ^ • ' • ^ ' * \ ' V 

some picture of innovative ptrfcciccs currently in vogue.' At 
Walden Uaiversity (Florida) , d^urijig the summer session held ^ 
in- 1972, the subject »of innova*^lorial practices in education 
dominated s^sveral seminar sessions* The first gelieral sfessldn 
broke down iiito' levels of education, and the elementary Icvfil i* . 

« • • , , / » 

developed several subcoramittecis for study. The material of 
this research and i^ts varied answers (as well as its expressions 

of "innovation*") were studied with the recommendation that the • 

• " ■ . . * I- ' • * 

n . 

material be classified according to. basic orientation: 
student-, teacher-, or-subiect-oripnted^material,- Tliis brought 
about the organization of the material in Table A 8.3. • 

Table A 8.3 . Of the 131 respondents that indicated they had ^ 

• ^ . , ^ . ' , ' ■ ' ■ .• ■ 

an innoVational prcjgram, six gave no reason why they considered 

y - - ' \ ; 

their program innovative. But \o (61+%) of , the ideas cduld be 

classified as subject-oriented; 24 (18%) Could be classified 

as teacher-oriented ideas; and only 21 (16%) could be 

classified as student-oriented ideas; Since contemporary.. 

• * 

developments in educational psychology ar'e central^to* the 

- «» ■ , 

nature of the present research, the fattor of ii^usic programs 
being based primarily on the needs of^the child is an important 
one. . . V K 



Table B 8/ 3, Tlie statistical analysis revealed that there is 

no' significant relationship between the size of the school' 

district and the Icinds c£ statements made by the respondents 

concerning the innovational programs thiit they liad. ,Hov;^ver, 

even though at. a 957. confidence level there was found to be no 

relaCioaship( bet\^een the district size and types of prograns, 

it is important to note that a majority of school districts, 

regardless of size, have subject -oriented inr^ovational program 

• • • 

It is also noteworthy that a higher percentage (24.53/1 versus 
15.79%) of student -oriented programs and a- lover percentage 
(13.21% versus 21.05%) of teacher-orient<5d programs occur in 
the»smaller districts. , ^ • 

Again, in defense of the nou-multiplq-choice questionnaire, if 

a list of innovative programs had been usevi and respondents 

had been asked to check the lone currently being utilized 

(or inforcation of this description) . ideas of what the 

practicing ii2usic educators considered "innovaWve" would not 

have been discerned, avoi^ling direct suggestions or 

choices, it was discovered' that an 'innovative" program means 

many things «to many music educator^. During the 1960s there 

# • 

were important developments in the history of elem6ntar^» music 
education (as well as other levels) with the allocation of 
funds. from the federal ESEA acts; most of these grants ware 
inade on the basis of ifinovational study and innovative 
p/ograms. The present study was very interested in knoMng 
v'ttat music educators considered "innovational.**^^ 
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Do music ^educators state a need to ^'upgrade" their music 
programs? * \ ^ • 

Tabte A 9,1 , This table charted the rcspomdents* answers to 
the-' question on the upgrading^of music programs. Considering 
the "yes,^" "no," and "no ^usv^^r" tabulations, alnost 807, of 
the respondents stated tbat^ they did need ^ upgrade their 
music programs. Only 7.9Q% stated that they did ftot need 
to upgrade their' pro^^ms. This indicated thfit most of the 

4 

music educators saw needs for change in^ their programs. From 
the answers tabulated it can be stated with' 95% certainty 
that v?hen only the "yes" or "no" arisvars are considered, the 
statement can be made that between 87.967v and 93. 947. of all 
respondents in the elementary schools of the nation feel so^ne 
need to "upgride" t Heir music f^grams. 

Table B 9.1 . The statistical' analysis revealed" that there 
definitely is, a significant relationship between the siz« of 
tbe school district and the statements of music educators as 
to whether they felt they should or should, not upgrade their 
music programs. TSie data Indicated that a higher percentage 
JiOV» versus 83.41Z) of the larger districts (26 and more 

i 

schools) feci they n^ed to upgrade their programs than do the 
smaller districts^ It is important to note that the vast 
majority of the total number -of respondents felt thf need to 
upgrade their programs^ ^ 
In how many different ways i-^s the need to "upgrade" x^xpressed? 
T&ble A 9,2 , This table simply charted tbe total number of 
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different vays stated by the respondents In their expressions 
of need to upgrade their music, programs. By far the largest \ 
number of si igle ideas, with one exception, again ciroe frrtn 
the one-school district. The one exception was districts of 
six to ten schools which, ot course, represented five different 
sized school districts. The 'one^^-school district expressed ten 
times as many ideas of how they wanted to upgrade their music 
progirams as did the very largest districts of over 100 schools, 
yet not as ciany thought there was a need to "upgrade." 
13. What recommendations do the music educators have for "upgrading" 

* 

their music programs? 

Table A 9/ 3^ Most of the suggestions and recommendations of 

\ ^ \ . ^ 

the respondents fell into ten possible classifications. These 
are organized in Table A 9.3 and indicate that by . far the- 

» largest percentage of respondents feel that their need to 

\ - * ■ - 

upgrade the music program can be answered with more special 
. music teachers > There was no statistical analysis^fcr this 

table. . • • 

172 ^ 

Questions Related to F inancial Acsistance for the Munic Program ^ 



L 



1. Has there been a grant for music education? 

Table A 10 > 1 . Of the total number of respondents calculated 
for this question, the vast majority stated that they had rvo 
financial assistance for their music programs; 78.69% stated 
"no" financial help and 17^10% stated *Ves,*^ tliey^had financial 
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See Appendix C. 
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help. . 
Table B 101 1 . The sratlstlcal analysis revealed the fact that 
there Is. a very significant relationship between the size of 
the school district and the past existence of a gr&nt for 
that district. In elementary music education it can be stated 
vrith 95% confidence that larger school districts receive more 
grants tiian do smaller ones at a ratio of about 4:1. Further^ 
it can be stated that even at this rate, there are relatively 
few districts^ regardless of size, that get grants of any 
description (state, federal, other). 
What kind of grant has the district had? 

^able A 10.2 , This table charted the kinds of grants that the 
district reported: federal, state, or other. Tliere was no 
statistical evaluation of this material, but relatively noted, 
-over 65Z of the respondents reporting grafts 'stated they verc 
federal grants; only 57. reported state. grants for elementary 
music; and all other types of grants (fiounty, city, 
organization, etc.) accounted for over 177«>of those who stated 
they had grants. ^ * / 

Is the financially-assisted program still functioning? ^ 
Table A 10>3 . Over 507. (56.52%) of those respoyding to this 

question stated cliat their program was still fuheticnlng; 

, - ' ; 
33.33% stated their program was not functioning at the 

present time; and 10.14% of those who stated they had had 

financial assistance failed to answer "y^s" or "no" to this 

. 4 * 

question. The question was treated to statistical evaluation 
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in terms of size of district ^ith only those who answered 
*V®s" or "no" considered. 



\ 

Table B 10.3 , The statistical evaluation revealed the f act 



l^hat there is 110 significant relationship between the size of 
the school district and the continuing existence of a previously 
' * bestowed grant; Even though at a 95% confidence level there 
was found to be no significant relationship^ there are» 
nonethelesisy two very interesting statements that can be tsade 
• on the basis of the available data: First, that a^' smaller 
percentagi (42.867.) o£ the snialler districts (one to three 
schools) were ajble to continue their formerly -funded ir.usic 
programs than the larger districts (26 and mere schools) > ' * 
where 65.007. were able to continue--a difference of*22.,147.; 
secondly » that when only the "yes" and "no" answers are 
tabulated, a majority of all districts responding report that 
they arc able to continue the programs. 
This Information does not coincide with direct observation of ^ 
elementary music classes in the state of California as* noted by this 
investigator. Few districts and only particular cladses where the 
teacher had taken special training were observed continuing the program 
one year after cOtoffs. This included districts where special Orff 
instructors were hired for the project or special professional concerts 
were arranged for the schools. However, *it must also be stated that , 

districts like B^llflowr United School^istrict have been able to , 

.» ■ ' " ■ ' *■ ■ 

retain more of the program than others observed. In a letter to this 

i . ■ ' ^ ■ ■ • 

investigator from Bellflower Superintendent W. Norman Wampler (dated 



January 12, 1970) , the answer to the question about the extent to which 

the progrcm was able to continue came as follows: 

It has continued in a number of ways. One of the niost pronislng 
is the establishment of courses at several toajor universities in 
the field of Orf f-Schulv.terk. Some of these are of the extension 
variety; others arc on campus. Two of the districts involved in 
the project have employed full-time Orf f-Schulwerk teachers to 
carry on training. A number of teachers trained in the project have 
developed sufficient competency that they are continuing in the 
activity in their own classes. ; < 

In 1969 Norman E. Hear n had reported that 85% of the 330 (all 

fields) innovative programs from Title III of the ESEA had survived and 

173 

were still operating after fund cutoffs more than a year before. 

\ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

with further discussion on this point Hearn acknowledged a much lower 

survival rate in music. In May, 1972, he stated: ' 

The law's requirement for objective data on achievement has tended 
to cause schools to develop projects in more readily measurible 
activities, such as reading. Many Title I and Title III projects, 
however, do contain music programs. 

4. Why is the- program not functioning toj£fy? 

Table A 10^4 . This table charted the few answers to the 
question that art-.er.pted to discover the handicaps in continuing 
state and federally -funded projects, etc. Answers were too 
scant for statistical evaluation but most of those who did 
respond to this^ question stated that funds were discontinued^ 
by the government, and no replacement was found. Other 
answers (also few) indicated that money had now been allotted 

5 



^^%ormari\E. , Hearn, 2£. cit . 

^^.^Norman E, Hearn, Coordinator, Educational Communication and 
Change Strategies, in a letter to the investigator, dated May 1, 1972. 
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to other areas or that they no longer qualified for the funds* 
Is there a need fori financial assistance for the present ^ 
pusic program?* v ^ ,i 

Table A 11.1 , This table charted the raw data of 449 

respondents regarding )their need or lack of reed for financial 

\ ' * ' ' 

assistance for thel^ music programs, Fifty-lhree" of the 

• • » ' ** 

respotid<\nts did not answer the question at all| tut 290 stated 



they did need' financial help as^ against 106 who stated that 
they did not. ' . \ ^ 

Table B 11,1 . This table reorganized the data for statistical 
evaluation. The statistical analysis revealed that there l^s 
a significant relationship betv^en the size of the school' 
district and the need for financial assistance. At; a confidence 
level of 95TLf it can be stated that between 68.74% and 77.72% 
of the , school districts in the United States have seme need 
for financial assistance £ot their music programs. Further, 
it can be seen from the data that a higher percentage of the 
largest districts (92.68%) desire financial aid than do the 
smallest districts (65.00%) * The larger the district, the 
more the need for fiifancial aid was stated. As a whole it is 



noteworthy that 73.23% of all\ the resi)onding districts 
indicated a need for financial assistance for music. 
How would the music educators use the financial Assistance if 
they now had it? ^ 

Table A 11.2 . By far the largest majority of the respondents* 
expressions of where they, would spend the money if they had it 
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fell intp two categories: for musical uiatcrlals and for muslp. 

personnel. All the o^er responses were relatively few iv. 

* . ',*'••'■ 
coaiparlson, but' were nbnetheless tabulated. ^ ^ ' 

Table B 11.2. The statistical analysis revealed that there is 

no relationship between the size of the district and the manner/^ 

in which appropriated monies would be used ^>y music educators. 

• * ' ' ' . 

While tMs relationship may not be significant at a 95% ' 

confidence level, there were some important trends evidenced 

by the responses: Both the very smallest a^id the very largesf 

♦ * *t 

districts would put their money into musical equipment first 

and personnel second; in the overall analysis of all sizes of 

districts, the reverse lias a slightly higher 'p^i^c^^ntoge. 

Considering all districts, between 34. 13% and 44.617. of the 

♦ ' ■ • • ■ • 

* respondents stated that any grant money that they could get 
would be used for music personnel. 
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Questions Related to the Music Teacher in the Elementary Classroom 

1. {/ho actually teaches the elementary, music in the classroom? 

■ • Table A 12, 1 , This table charted the raw data in "answer to 

/ . ' 

specific listing: The regular classroom teacher? A music 

^ specialist? A music supervisor? A music coordinator? Over 

f * ' 

half of the respondents indicated that m music specialist ' • 

\ taught seme "classroom music"; over one-third indicated the 

\ " * ' / " ' ' 

/•^ regular classroom teacher taught the classroon music. Very * ^ 

\ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ " . 

small percentages were recorded for the others. 



^^^See Appendix D. 
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Tabic B 12,1 . The st&cistical analysis revealed that theife Ig, 
a significant relationship betveen the size of the school 
district and •'who'* teaches the classroom music, i.e*, the . 
classroom teacher » the music supervisor^ the music coordinator 
or a special music teacher. In the sample there vere three 
times as many school districts employing music specialists 
in the smaller categories of districts than those using Che 
regular classroom teacher for music; in the larger districts, 
there were four times as many districts using the classroom 
teacher for music as those using the music Specialist. It 
\A>uld have been expected that, the many small districts vould^ 
not have had music ^specialis.ts^ but would have been completely 
dependent upon the classroom teacher. The facts revealed 

^ / 

virtually the opposite even though In many- small districts 

. ' . ^ / - 

it was often stated that one specialist had to cover severiil 

; * . ^ / 

school districts and was sometltaes employed by more than one 

* ■ ■ ' , / • , 

district or by an organization especially set up to cpploy 

4/ 

' . • / 

specialists for a nixmber of districts. Furthermore; not only 
does the percentage of music specialists decrease' 
proportionately as the districts grow larger, hut precisely 
the Inverse ratio can be seen If the data are Interpreted 
from the standpoint of the classroom teacher as music 

. ■ ' •/ . ■ • ■ 

Instructor. At a 95/. confidence level, it can be stated. that 

/ 

/ 

bet%jeen 34.407. and 43.837. of the districts nationwide use ^ 
classroom teachers for music Instruction. n 

.."•■/' ■ ' •' 

Vbo helps the general classroom teacher who teaches her 
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own music? . * 

Table A 12,2 . Wherfe the classroom teacher teaches her own 
music, respondents report that 44,44% get help from a music 
specialist, and 32.63% report tliat they get no help at all. * 
Table B 12.2 . The statistical analysis; revealed that there is, 
a significant relationship between the size of the school 



district tfnd the help that the clas'sroom teacher (v/ho teaches 
music herself) gets from music specialists. Larger districts 
report more help available for the classroom teacher who 
teaches her own music thai^ do smaller .districts. As a matter 
of fact, the smallest school districts (one to three schools) 
« reported no help at all in 54.29% of their distri/its. 
The data in the present study should not be confused with that of 
the Kational Education Association, done in 1961-62. The latter 
concerned the individual teacher in the elementary classroom vho did 
or did not get help*^to teach music and the" percentage of elementary 
^^music^^^^chers who were music specialists. The presen.t study concerns 
entire districts, sometimes with schools numbering over 100 (in one c«se, 
200 schools), sometimes whole districts with only one school. While^a 
con^5arison. can be made between th^ percentage of teachers getting help*' 
or no help on a pne-to-o^e basis, no cainparison can be made, for example, 
' on a nationwide basis. In the 1962 study it was found that of all 
- elementary music instructors, 40% were classroom teachers who had help 
from music specialists; fewer were classroom, teachers who had no help; 
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Reported in Chapter II of this study. 
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and only 20% were music specialists, How, in 1972, siitnilar figures can 
be reported fron this study: On a oae-to-ona basis, i.e., where there * 
is one teacher in the school (and th2 schooL district) , there are still 
relatively' few classroom teachers (teaching music) who got help from 
the ciujjic -specialise. In this case not 40% but 24% get help, and 
44% (instead of less than 40%) get no help at all. From the data 
gathered in this study it cannot be stated that. 20% (or any other 
percentage)* of all elementary music teachers are music specialists, but 
it can be st/»ted that in the larger districts of 26 and more schools 
in the district (including the "over 100" districts) , less than 20% of 

the districts ' music teachers are music specialists. Furthermore, It 

/ 

can be repeated that at a 95% confidence level, between 34,40% and 43,83% 
of the districts nationwide use classroom teachers for their music 
instruction, Tliese figure's can be interpreted to indicate that the 
situation has not chainged dramatically for the better 'since the 1962 
study, but that, on ttoe contrary, the figures lead to the 

conclusion that a decline is evident, ^ 

J * . . 177 -X 

Questions Related* t^o Music Instruction in the Elementar y Sc hools . \ 

1, How much time is allotted for general elementary classroom 

music? 

Table A 13,1, ^Thiis table simply charted those responses that 
* were not specif'ic as to the amount of time allotted for general 
classroom music, * Such general answers as **f requencies vary,** 
n "private lessons only," etc,, appear in this chart. 



^'^See Appendix E, , 



Table A 13,2 . This table charted the specific time reported 
for music in the classroom on a weekly basis. Approximately 
one-third of the districts reported that they had classroom 
music twice a week. Almost as high a percentage was>^roported 
by those who stated that their classes were held once a week. 
In efkch case the number of minutes devoted to each^ class 
n5P^;ting ranged from 20 minutes- to 45*minutes (once a week) or 
60 minutes (twice a week) , but there were very few cases in 
the longer time span. * . ' 



\ 



TABLE 6 • _ 

Allotted .time and Frequency for 
Eleioentaiy Clsssrocni tiuaic. 
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Instruction 


HanRe of ttrae per 'session 


of re^ipondents 


Twice mdnthlv 


30 minutes 


1.107, 


Once weeklv 


r 20 to 4r» minutes 


30.77% 


Twic*^ weoklv 


20 to 60 Minutes (scrie more) 


38.22% 


Three timer, wpeklv 


.^0 to 60 rainutCsS (some more) 


11.35V;- 


Four' times weeklv 


20 to y) nlntJtev . 


3,607. 


Dailv 


15 to /fO ninutes ^ 


11.91'; 


Other 


no time stated 


3.047. 



/ 
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Table A 13,3 , This Cable reorganized the raw data so' that -the 
time spans were the bases for comparison. It was found' that 
the largest percentage of districts reported ^tv^en 20 and 40 

• . ' ' ^ ■ - ■ , - ■' 

' ^^minutes being spent in classroom music veckly (39,02?0 . T^^^ 

second l&rgest percentage of districts reported chat *thoy spent 
*^ , ' * • ■ , * ' , 

/ - bet^^en 45 and 65 minutes in classroom music weekly (30,927»)*' 

- . * •■ • • ' ■ ■ • ' " w ■ • 

From 70 toi90 minutes weekly was. reported by only I5«6l/i qf the 
districts, and over 95 minutes per week was reported Ijy 14,45% 
of the districts. ' , . . . '\ - 

' * ' • ...v.: .>> , ^ ■ • ■■ ; 

Table B 13.3 , The statistical analysis revealed the .fact .that ^ 
at a' 95% confidence level, there, is no, significant reliitionsjilp 
between the, size of the school district and the n>imbcr of ^ 
minutes cla^room music is taught per week, is interest li^ 

• V i ^ . . . ■ 

*■ to report, however, that when the data were compiled for _ 
statistical analysis, over one-third of. all the respondents^ 
' , . still showed that music is only offered in the classroom from 

: . ' » ' ■' f ' V" ^ • . 

^ • ' . . ■; • ^ • • . ■ 

20 to'4P minutes weekly. In other words, although Table ^6 

shows that 38-2^% of the districts report allotting music time 

twice a vreek from 20 to' 60 minutes, only one district was 

^ listed in the 60 minute timelslot, etc. " ' ' • 

'The findings of this study do not indicate that the MENC 

^recommendation df July, 1972, (that a miniroym of 90 minutes^ of music time 

should^ be allotted weekly for^ elementary 'music education), is in general 

practice today. Froa the data arid the^ statistical analysis it can be 

• p V'.' » \^ ^ . 

reportc'd that 39.027. of the districts report that they 'spend between 

. V- ^ ■ 

20 and 40 minutes weekly in las s^oom music; lesser amounts of time are 
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recorded for otWrs. Less then 157«,of the. districts reported that they.. 

spent 95 or core xnlniites in elementary classroom music. This v^uld seem 

to be a very important finding that should be restudlisd for confircjailon. 

If this finding is true, then the r^connnendation of the MENC has had 

little inopact on actual practice/^ 

2. What basic textbooks are beins used to teach classroom music? 
• Tabic A 14,1 , This table rc^.orded the first -named textbooH 
stated as, being used to teachAhe ^lementary classroom music. 
Some districts reported using several texts » and mcch 
supplementary material was listed. In a later tabulation the 
material wsvs treated to an analysis of * the relationship of 
text to primary goals/ but in this particular tabulation only 
the first-named text, was used. The large5t number .of districts 
over one-fourth of those respontdlhg» stated that they were 
using thft Silver Burdett Makin5l Musi<y Your Own' (first-namfed 
text); the second largest reported tqpct. as far as popularity 
vasr concerned was the Holt> Rinehart, and Winston Exploring 
Music* Thjere were nine basic texts listed by the respondents, 
over 15% of whom also reported that they used several or oiany 
texts, and over 19% of whom made n9 statements at all 
concerning what text they were using. At a confidence level 
of 95%, it is safe to 'report the following texts 1 i relation 
to their utility in the schools of the United States: ^ 
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Title of tha Text 

Dm: 

Dtscoveriitg Music Toeether 
(Follctt) 

EM 

Exp lor 1 tig Music 

(Holt, Rineh^rT, and Winston) 

* 

GM 

Growing w ith Mus tc 
(Prentice -Hall) 

MM . * ■ 

Ma^lc of Music 
(Ginn and Company) 

«MYO 

MaktnR Music Your Own - 
(Silver Burdett) 
<^ 

MXA, 

tluslc for Young Americans 
(American Book Company) 



TIM 



This Muii^ 
(Ally^anji^ Bacon) 

All other texts 



PercontaRo of^ D istricts * 
Psln^ Thl^ Text. 

between 3.018X and 8, 8297. 



etween 14.A36r. and 23.8S27. 




•between 1.437% and 6.228% 



between 3.0% and 7.0% 



between 28.151% and 39.445% 



between 3.849% and 10.089% 



between 1.691% and 6.671% 



between 0.540% «»nd 3.430% 



No. other analysis was done on this material, Tlie above 

^ <?i»l rill Atl:' i"iS» ( 



calculaticns' differ only slightly from the raw data chart 
since the proportional analysis did not include^ those who 
did no/ answer the question at all but accounted only for 
those who d^d answer. 

Are correlated recordings being provided for the texts? * ; 
Tabic A 15. 1 . This tabic charted those school^ that did (or 
did not) provide correlated recordings for the texts. Of 
the 445 responses checked ort tSis point, over 677. said "y^s/ 
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that recordings were provided that correlated with the texts 
used. 

Table B 15.1 , The :statlstic:al analysis revealed that there is 

a significant relationship between the size of the school 

district and the provision of correlated recordings for the 

texts used in elementary classroom music. Hie data reveal, 

how(iver» that ^he smaller districts have a smaller percentage 

of correlated recordings provided than do the larger districts. 

There is a difference of over 167. between the smallest 

districts (one to three schools) and even the medium-sized a 

districts (11 to 25 schools). The data show that the larger 

the district, the more frequently correlated recordings are 

made available. i 

Are audio^visual materials being provided? « 
^^^^^^^^ 

Table^^--vI5>2 . Thls^ble charted the raw data regarding the 
'audio-visual, materials being provided by the districts. Of 
the total number of respondents » over 317» did not answer this 
question at all; almost ^stated they did have audio-vlsujil 
materials; and about IS/* stated that AV materials were not 
available to them. (About 127. reported "some" materials 

i 

available.) No statistical evaluation was tabulated on this 
*raw data for there were too many small entries, especially 
for the larger districts. It might be noted > biiw^wer, that 
when the "no answer" column is excluded, approximately 787. 
had at least soone audio-visual materials. 
Is music reading taught in the general elementary music 
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classroom?- * 
Table A 16.1 , This table charted the responses of the 
respondents in terms of a simple "y^s," "no," or "no answer." 
.Over 82% of the respondents stated that they do teach music 
reading; only 117* stated that they do hot teach it; and 6% gav.c 
no answer at all to this question. It is s^ignificant to the 
present research that over 80% of the elementary districts in 
the nation reported that they do teach mu^ic reading. (To 
discover to what, extent elementary children can read music 
would extend the inquiry to an area of future research.) 

♦ 

Table B 16^1 . The statistical analysis revealed that there Is 
a significant relationship between the size of the school 
district and the teaching of music reading In classroom music. 
According to the respondents a higher percentage of the larger 
districts state they teach music than do the smaller districts. 
As a matter of fact, the percentage gradually Increases from^ 
the smallest districts (82.32%) to the middle groups (91.73% 
and 90.32%) and to the lai^gest groups (95.24%). '^It can also 
be stated at a .^5% confidence level that between 84,54% and r 
91.05% of the districts nationwide state that they teach music 
reading in the classroom; inverselyi^ betwsen 8.94% and 15.45% 
of the school districts report that they 4o not teach music 
reading in the classroom. v\ 

By wttat method do the music educators state that they teach 
music reading? 

' * . 

Table A 16.2 . This table cliarted the number of different ideas 
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that were used to express ''by what method'' cnusic reading was » 
taught. There were 287 responses to this part o£ the question 
on music reading. Seven identifiable and different ideas 
were expressed as method* It was interesting to note that the 
largest nuxaber of responses stated that they used Kodaly» 
Richards, or a combination of the two. "Rote to note" was the 
second largest reported methcxl, with 'Wveable do*' and 



syllables ncxCf * Instruments were reported, with numbers 



letters at about the same frequency. A number of state rients 



were made that did not fit any method. No .valid statis 
data . could be presented as a result of ^is chart since 
was such a wide range of response indicative of the abs 



and 



ical 
there 
dnce of 



irl 



any nationwide standard or nationwide trend. Many categories 

/ e 

i ^ . 

received only one response from the respondents yet had to be 
accounted for. Ofher than the Kodaly^^ichards combination, 
the kiext largest category was actually the non-descript 
column. . 

In what grade does music reading in the classroom begin? 
Table A 17 > 1 . This table charted^ the answers to the question 
as tto when the districts begin the teaching of music reading, 
and-^ every single grade level from K through sixth was cited. 
Approximately 97. did not answer the question at all, and almost 
, one*third of the respondents indicated that they began music 
reading in -the first grade. The next highest number responded 

4 

/ 

•'second grade." In order of frequency- of grade for the 
starting of music reading, the data f^ll in this order: 
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Grade 1: 42.93%; Grade 2: 20.66%; Grade 3: 15.5/7.; 

Grade 4: 11.98^j Kindergarten: 5.3^7.; Grade 5: 2.997.; 

Giade 6: 1.207. ' . ' 

Table B 17,1 . The sCatlstlcal analysis revealed that tht?rc is 

no significant relationship between the size of the school 

district and tbe grade selected for starting the rausic reading 

in the classroom. In this chart kindergarten and first grade 

were combined and indicate the largest percentage of respondent 

Of particular interest Is the fact that the tendency start 

at the fourth grade l^vel or* later is greatest in the smaller 

« 

district and diminishes' as the size of the district grows 
larger.* 

How often is music reading taught in the classroom? 
Table A 17,2 . This table charts the raw data on a weekly 
basis 2S reported by the respondents. Over one -third of the 
respondents did not answer the question at all. The largest 
number of those who did indicated that the class was taught 
twice a week. But the third largest group stated that the 
time varies. * 

Table B 17.2 . The statistical analysis revealed thiat there 
is no significant relationship between the size of the school 
distXiict and how frequently music reading Ig taught each week 
In the classroom. Xt is noteworthy that about the same 
oroportion^of small as large districts report teaching music 
reading once a week. 

Is instrumental training taught in the public schools? 
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Table A 18,1 , This table charted the raw data regarding 
Instruction on musical instruments in the public schools of 
the nation. Very few of the rcepondents failed to answer this 
question; the overwhelming majority stated that they did 
teach instruments in the schools. 

Table B 18.1 . The statistical analysis ravealed that there is' 
no significant relationship between the size of th^' district 
and the existence of instrumental training classes. It can 
be stated, however, that at a 957. confidence level, between 
81.79Z and 88.657. of thi dlstricto. state that they do have an 
instrumental training program; between 11.347* and 18.20% do not.. 
At what grade level do the respondents state that instrumental 
training begins in the schools? ^ . , 

Table A 18.2 . There were 375 responses to this question. Very 
few stated that instrumental training began as early as; the 
second grade (1.337.) or the third grade C5.33p. The largest 
number of respondents stated that they started their 
instruinentol training program in either the fourth grade (46.137.) 
or the fifth grade (37.877.). Over 9Z stated that they started 
their programs as late as the sixth grade. This table was not 
treated statistically because it failed to satisfy the 
conditions for valid analysis stated earlier (low frequency of ' 
response's in some of the grades) . 

Is there a plan to have different instruments taught in 
different grades? 

Table A 18.3 . There were 372 responses to this queptron, "of 
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which 98 (26.347.) answered "yes" and 198 (53.23%) answered 
"no."' The rest did not answer at all. Thlsmeant that despit 
the fact that 20Z did ^nbt answer this part of the question tt • 
all, over 507* of the respondents indicated that they did not 
teach different instruments at different grades. 
Tabic B 18>3 > The statistical analysis revealed that there is. 
a significant Relationship between the size of the school 
district and a plan or program vhereby different instruments 
are started in different grades. An inference can be drawn 
here to the effect that a higher proportion of the larger 
districts have a plan for starting instruction on different 
Instruments at different grades than do the ^t^aller districts. 
The data indicate that the^ stnAller districts do not have as 

great a tendency to start different Instruments at different 

» 

grades, and this could be simply because of r^unbers or 

limitations loosed due to size. The district composed of 

11 to 25 schools was the on|.y one to indicate that more than • 

5051 do have, a plan whereby the' instruments are begun in 

different grades. T 

When are the different instruments begun in the traitiing 

program? ^ 

Table A 18.4 , Many respondents stated specifically when 

they i)i'»gan which Instruments. This data is charted in A 18.4. 

» 

The largest number, indicated they started their strings in 
the fourth grade and their brass and woodwinds in the fifth ; 
grade. Many separ«:ted the information. Percentages were 'as 
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follows: . * 

lUghest percentage Second highest 

start in: percentage start in: 

Strings Grade 4 (69.767.) • Grade 3 (18.60:i) ' 

Woodwinds * Grade 5 (81.39%) Grade 4 (19.14%) 

Brass Grade 5 (73.337.) Grade 4 (15.557.) 

No valid analysis could be made of these data because of the 

small number of responses^ In varying 'categories. 

* ■ 

How are the instruments selected? 

♦ Table A l8a5 . A few respondents indicated different ways in 
which decisions were made^as to when or how the instruments 
were decided upon. This infort&atlon is simply recorded here 
as raw data and is not studied further. ^ 
What methods are used to teach Instrumental training in the ' 
public! schools of the nation? ' r 
Table A 19.1 . Here the rjtw data listing the nuiaber of , methods 
were charted. So few answered this question that it could 
not be subjected to statistical analysis. It is evident, 
however, that Suzuki is only mentioned by the larger districts 
and then only Infrequently; Belwln was the most frequently 
named. 

Who teaches the Instrumental training classesj 
Table A 19.2 . This table charted the raw data from the 
responses into three classifications: respondents that did 
pot answer at all* those that stated an Instrumental 
specialist taught the classes, and .those claiming that a 
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vocal specialist taught the classes, (Over 807. are taught by 
'instrumental specialists « but a very snail percentage — 3.327.-- 
did state that the vocal specialists also taught the 
instruments.) No statistical evaluation was made o£' those 

data. • ^ 

\ ■.' ■ 

What is the length of the lessons and/or how frequently ate 
the lessons given? v ^ 

Table A 19.3 , ' Ttils table converted the Information given in 
the two parts of the question related to length of the le^soys 
and frequency of ttie lessons : all of the data were converted 
into hours per- week, A proportional anaiys|s was done on 

•• \ . ■ . .• • " 

the data as reported in Table 7. ' 
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TABLE 7 



' Weekly Time Reported for 
• / Instrumental Training CItisses 



Weeklv hours reported 


• 

Proportional analysis of school districts 


1/2 hour ^ hetween 29% 'and 39% 


3/4 l^our 


between 6% and \1% 


1 hour 


beV.wGcn 30% and 40% 


1 1/2 hours 


between 5% and 9% 


2 hours 


between 5% and 9% 


3 hours 


• between 2"% and 6% 


4 hours 


between 0% and 5% 


* 

5 hours 


between 1% and 47. 



2U 

Table B 19>3 > The statistical analysis revealed that there Is. 
a significant relationship between the size of the school 
district and , the amount of time devoted to instrurnental 
training. Both the very smallest and the very largest ^ 
districts devote more time to instrumental training than do 
the medium. sized districts. By far the largest amovSlt of time^ 
is spent in the very smallest districts. Overall the greatest 
number of respondents for all size districts (4L.72%) indicated 
that they gave only one-half hour per week for instrumental 
training. # . 

Is^there a special string program in the elementary schools 
of the nation? • * 

Table A 20.1 . This table charted the raw data of the. "yes,"' 
-^'no," and ''no answer" responses. Only' 32.21% of those 
responding staled that they had a special string program.^ 
Over 547. stated that they did not. 

Table B 20«1 . The statistical analysis revealed that there 
is a very hi^h relationship between the size of the school 
district and the existence of a string program in the district. 
The form this strong relationship takes is revealed very ^ 
explicitly in the data: as the size of the school district 
increase;?, the percentage of r<espondents indicating string programs 
increases. One to three schools recorded only 7.27%; four 
to ten schools, 44.00%; ilj25 schools, 70.69%; and districts 
with 26 schools and over, 90.00%. Notwithstanding the strength 
of the relationship, only 37.11% of those responding "yes" or 
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"no" indicate there is a string program at all. In fact, it 
can be stated with 95% confidence that ^nly between 32.17% and 
42.04% of the elementary ^schools of the nation teach the 
Strings in the •'^leaencary schools. 

Who teaches tjie stting. instruments in the public schools? 

— , . . . . ^ > . . ^ " • , 

Table A 20.2 . This table charted the raw data of 141 responses 
to this question. Over. 67% of the respondents reported that 
the program was taught by a striiig bpecialist, v/hile only two 
cases (00.71%) were reported where the |'band man" was listed 
as teaching the ^strings. However, almost 3?% reported that 
"otfier" teachers taught the strings.' ITiese were variously 
listed as: vocal teacher, pianist, guitar teacher, etc. These 
data did not lend themselves to statistical analysis. 
When are the string instruments taught in the public elementary 
cchoois? . ' , 

Table A 20.3 . This question was directed to information 
desired regarding "after school** instrumental programs. In 
terms of the total number of respondents, only 1-2.13% indicated 
that the string classi took place during school time. Two 
respondents stated that the class took place after school, and 
others indicated the class took place at other times, such as 
noon, ^weekends, etc. Proportional analysis was done on those 
^few yAio did indicate when their. string class took place. lOf 
the respondents who indicated specifically "when, " between . 
AO. 52% and 60.^0% stated that th^ir string program goes 6n * 
^during school time, while between 39.59% and'^9.475i of these v 



satDG music educators- indic^t^ £bat thc*ir string program goas 
oh at other times, * ' • ^ ] - , * 

Is there an elementary school orchestra in the public schools? 
Table A 20.4 . A proportional analysis revealed that only 
between 29 •67% and 40.18% of the school districts report thaf 
they have an elementary scht^ol orchc^stra. Between 5^).82% 
and 70.32% of the districts report that they have lio elementary 
school orchestta* 

Table B 20,4 . The statistical analysis Revealed that there is 
a very significant relationship between the size of the school 
district- and the existence of an elementary, school orchestra. 
The inference can be drawn* hdre ; that only about one-tenth of 
the smaller districts' report they /have an elementarj' school 
^orchestra, while tne largest school districts report that about 
two-thirds of their districts do have elementary school 
orchestras i ■ T / 

How does the number of elementary orchestras compare with the 

' ' • • - ' > • 

number of bands in the elementary schools? 

■ * \ r ■ ' . 

Table A 20.5 . This tatle simply charted the raw data on .the * 

existence of bands in. elementary schools for an approximate 

• • • ^ ^ . . ' . 

comparison. . Of the , total of 447 responses, elementary bands 

\ . t • «. 

■ ■ ' . . . ,' ■ ■ ;i •■ 

were almost tw and one-half times more frequently reported 

than elementary orchestras. Further, while there are •far 



fewer orchestras in the smaller districts than in the' 
larger districts (percentage-wise) , the contrary is true in 
the case of bands, ^where over 85% of the smallest districts ^ 
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state that they do have a band. 

22. How extensive is the existence of the eleraentary band? 
v Table A 21.1 , From the raw data it can* be seen that a great 

majority of the school districts in the United States report 
the existence of an elementary band. 

Table B 21,1 . The statistical analysis revealed that there is. 
a significatit relationship between the size of the school 
district and the existence o^ an elementary band. From the 
data it-'Can be observed that a higher percentage of the small 
dlst'ricjts had an elementary band than Che largest districts. 
Furthtirmore, with the exception of the *'ll*25 schools" 
category, the pei^centage^ decreases as the size of the school 
^ district Increases, and the difference between the percentage 
of the "11-^25 schools" and the "ifi and over schools" is so 
small as to not negate the stateraen&^regardijig the trend. 

The dominating answer of all the districts that answered "yes" 

' . • *K ^ 

to. the question regarding the existence of an elementary 
_ t - ' * ^ 

^^__s.chool'band was 78.90%, Indicating a sizeable majority^ At a / 

^5% confidence levef, it can be stated that between 74.45% 

&¥id 83.34% of all elementary school districts in the nation 

v ■ . 

' have elementary bands. 

23. ^w often does the elementary band rehearse? 

Table A 21.2 . This table* charted the raw data concerning the * 
frequency of rehearsals fo)r the elementary band. Of the 
253 responses to this questiop, it wcs found t;^t the largest 
group rehearsed weekly (when three categories if weekly, twice 
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ide^y, 'Vhcn 



veel:ly, and more than twice veekly vere consider&d)-, 'Vhcn the 
data were compiled for statistical analysis as indicates by 
the next table, two categories resulted in the largest group's 
being those that rehearsed two or ijore. times per week. 
Table B 2l\ , The statistical •i^.^alysis revealed that there Is, 
a significant relationship between the size of^ the school 

■ \ 

district and the frequency with which band rehearsals 0(ccur« 
The smallest districts rehearse almost twice as frequently cs 
the largest districts. In the overall picture, 58.89% of 



the districts reported that they rehearsed two or more times 
per week. 

How often does the elementary band appear in public perfovmnce 
Table A 21,3 . This table charted ^hose respondents who stated 
that their bands made public appearance.^ at least two times 
per year and those that stated their bands made public 
appearances more frequently. By far the largest number 
reported that th^eir bands appeared twice a year. 
Table B 21. 3, The statistical analysis revealed that there is 
no significant relationship'"t>^ween the size of the school 
district and the frequency with which the band appears in 
public. However, the great majority of the respondents 
(80. 16%) did indicate that their bands performed twice a year. 
At a 95% confidence level, it can be stated that only between 
14.71% and 24.94% of all the school districts have' public 
appearances made by the elementary band at least^hree times 
a year, while between 75.92% and 85.04% of the bands perform 
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twice a year in public. ^■•'^^ 

25. .Is there a' special choral progrera in the elementary school? 
TableM 22. 1 „ This tabic charted the raw data on the existence 

•y of a choral program in the elementary schools. Of the 446 

respovidents on the choral questions (including those whc did 
not^ respond to this phase of the question), over 50% indicated 
that they did have a special choral program. 

Tabic B 22, 1 , The statistical analysis revealed that there tx 
a significant relationship between the size of the school 
district and the existence of an elementary choral program. 
The inference can be drawn here to the effect that the larger 
school districts have a higher proportion of choral programs 
than do the smaller ^) school districts. Furthermore, there is 
also indicated a significant trend from smallest to largest 
districts, going from 47.83% (one to thrcj schools), to 71.43% 
(largest districts), -iiyerall, 58.45% of the districts do have 
a chord program and at ^ confidence level of 95%, It may be 
stated that between 53.52% and 63.10% of all elementary schools 
In the nation do have elementary choral programs. 

26. What grades participate In the elementary choral program? > 

^ ./^ 

Table A 22.2 . This table charted the raw data and g4Ve the 
surprising informatidti that grades all the way from kindergarten 
through sixth were listed. Fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
had the highest percentages, % 

Table B 22.2 . The statistical analysis revealed that there i^s 

a significant relationship between the site of the schocl 

-1 
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district a^nd Che grade? tliat participated/in the elcmcntax:y 

I / 
choral prograti. The data indicate that a higher percentage of 

the smallest districts (one to three schools) include grades K 

through 3 in their choral programs (33.337.), wliile the larger 

districts report very small percentages that include the 

priinary grades. As a natter of fact, loost of the larger 

district^ include grades four, fiv/e, and six, with five and 

six having the largest percentage C^8.7970. This indicated^ 

that the larger districts do not start their choral programs in 

the elementary schools as early as do the ^-mailer districts. 

Doe^ the elementary choral group appear in public perfonriance? 

Table A 22,3 . This table charted the raw data and indicated 

that only one out of all the 249 respondents (on this question) 

stated that the chorus did not appear in public. There was no 

need for further analysis. ^ 

How often does the elementary chorus appear in public? 
Tabic A 22 4. This table charted the respondents* answers to 
the question of frequency of appearance of the chorus in the 
elementary school. The answers: from one time a year to more 
than eight times a year, with some stating that it varies. 
The largest percentages (45.42%) were recorded for thoi»e who 
reported^that their choral groups performed in public twice 
a year. * 

Table B 22,4 . The data from A 22.4 were reorganized for 
statistical evaluation into three categories: annually or 
semi-annually, three or four times a year, and more' than four 
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tiroes a year. Tlie. si ilstlcal analysis revealed that there is 
a significance relationship between the size of the school 
district and the frequency vith which the elementary chorus 
appears in public performance. The largest percentage of 
annual or sesii*annual public appearances was found in tho 
siual lesc districts (62.79%) ; the largest percentage of district 
presenting their choral groups more than four times a year was 
found in the largest districts (40.00%). However, in the 
overall picture, over 50% (59.S4%) stated that their chorsl 
groups nade public performances once or twice a year* 
The next group of charts and tables are related to the stated 
primary goais of the music educators in an attempt to discover whether 
there is any relationship between the goals reported by the, respondents 
and the existence of a tiusic reading program, an instrumental training 
program, a string program, use of a particular textl^ook, etc. Since 

I 

the goals had been previously organized into^ll categories in the 

Initial treatment of the raw data and were then combined to express four 

basic ideas for statistical analysis, it would be of value to^re.^tate 

the 11 categories and then explain the combinations before presenting 

the statistical analysis. The 11 categories that were originally 

expressed by the respondents in their statements of primary goals are 

as follows: 
# 

A Fun; Enjoyment with music 

B Development of "love** of music 



17S^ / 
Sei AppendlDj: B, Table A 5.1. w 
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C Appreciation; Understand liig In music 

D jPartlclpatlon and involvement in music . 

E Literacy in music; Development of basic skills 

F Performance skills in music; Instrumental and vocal trainiaig 

G Creative development in music 

H Developicent of each child's musical interest; Music xov every 

. child ^ ^ 

I Sdlf-rcalization; Individual instruction 

J Multi-ethnic; Cultural heritage; Social * 

K All other primary goals stated including integration v;ith 

other'^^bjectB, ''reaching" as many children as possible, 

^' "roimdingouE" the education, learning to work .together,(^sceklng 

out the talents in music, etc. 

As stated previously, these 11 primary goals were reorganized 

and combined in order to be treated statistically. At first the 

reorganization combined those categories with common factors and 

179 

developed five categories as follows: 

I A, B, C, and D of the above goals as expressive of the lesg 
subject matter, more enjoyment and general appreciation type 
of goals 

II E, F, and G of the above goals as expressive of the more 
subject matter, more literacy and skill type of goal 
III H and I of the above goals as expressivi^ of the more child* 

centered, individual child int(»refit type of direction in goals 
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See Appendix B, Tables A 7.'^! and B 7.1. 
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IV J only as expressive of the mora cultural^ social, and ethnic 
Interest type of goal 
V R only as expressive of all other miscellaneous expressions 
of primary goal 

This latter combination was then to be further combined in order to 

meet statistical requirements for the analysis that Is reported in all 

B chfXts and tables (ell cells less than five etc.). The last 

combination used in the following statistical evaluation developed the 

following: ' • ' 

1 A, B, and D goals as stated above ' — ^ " 

II E, F» and G as stated above 

III H and I as stated above 

IV J and K together, how being classified as all other goals 

In the case of factors which could not be combined, such as the 

specific textbooks listed (fc the particular music specialist cited 

(supervisor^ coordinator, etc.), there was no attempt made at statistical 

evaluation, and only the raw data are presented in the A cliarts and tables* 

180 

Questions Regarding Primary Goals as Related to Other Factor s 
I. Are the primary goals related to the selected texts? 

Table A 23. I , This table charted the respondents* statements 
^ of their primary goals against the series or texts (not just 
the "first -named? text) used in the classroom in an attempt 
to discover If there was any' relationship between the aims or 
goals of the .music program and the particular text or text^ 
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See Appendix F. 
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Utilized* Alt/hoi igh no stati^tTcal analysis va^ aude for these 
data, a basic coi&parlson follows: ^ 



Goals 


Host frequently stated text 


A 


MMYO (Sliver Burdett) 


B 


vatio 


c . 


.MMYO 


D 


mio 


E 


MMJfO 


P 


MMYO and DMT (Follett) seiae percentage 


G 


EM (Holt, Rinehart, and Vllnston) 


H 


mio 


I 


MMYO 


J 


MMYO 


k 


MMYO and DMT 



Is there a relationship between the stated primary goals and 
"who** teaches the classroom music? 

Table A 24.1 , This table charted the raw data of classroom 

teaqher as general elementary teacher of music against the 

stated primary goals. The data are divided into these 

categories of response^ those that stated the classroom 

teacher teaches the genral music class part of the time; those 
» 

that stated that only the classroojn teacher taught the general 
elementary music; and those that stated the classroom teacher 
d£d not teach the class et alls ^ 
Table B 24.1 , The statistical analysis revealed tliat there Is, 
a significant relationship between the rotated primary goal and 
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xjliether the classrcom teacher only teaches the music class» 
or if the claiTsrocn) teacher teaches it some of the time, ot 
not at all . Over 57% of tho^t; v;hosc goals veie expressive of 
enjoyment, pleasure, l&ss subject matter, etc,, were not 
taught by the classroom teacher, and over 7A% of those whose 
goals were directed at greater litevncy were also not taught 
by the classroom teacher. When' the classroom teacher only is 
responsible for the classroom music In the elementary school, 
the most frequently stated goal is^ the child-centered or 
individualization goal. Wlien the classroom teacheif^. teaches 
e laments* ry music part of the time, the most frequently stated 
goal is the same--child-center^d--but the second most 
frequently stated goal is that expressive of less subject 
matter and more fen joyment and appreciation. 

Is there ^ny relationship between the stated primar/ goals and 

classroom music taught by the special music teacher? 

Is there any relationship between the stated primary goals and 

classroom music taught by a music supervisor? 

Is there any relationship between the stated primary goals and 

classroom music taught by a music coordinator? 

Is there any relationship bctv^en the stated primary goals and 

classroom music when no answer* was given or another music 

educator was named? ^ / 

Tables A 24>2 through A 24.5 . These tables present raw data 
only and were hot treated to statistical analysis. There 
i^re a number of responses in each category which were so 
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sniall that no valid analysis could be dene. A I'cv observations' 

' \ 1 

can be nuide, however. Regardless of goal, nsltber the rauslc 

\ 

V supervisor nor the music coordinator does much actual teaching. 
Where thfete (Ls a special music teacher assigned to classroom 
music, she most ^frequently teach^^ the class without help from 
the classroom teacher." Regardless \f stated goal,. 93.60% of 
the districts did not use the music supervisor for classroom 
music nor did 93.237. of the districts use their music 
coordinator. " / 
7« Is there any relationship beti^een the stated priory goals and * 
the teaching of music re&dlng? 

Table A 25.1 .' ^This table charted the raw dat&'of stated 

primary goals against the teaching of music reading/ Host 

frequently stated as a goal by those who report they do teach 

music reading was Go^ C ^(music for appreciation); the second 

most frequently stated was Goal A (music for fun and enjoyment). 

Table B 25tl . The statistical analysis revealed that ^here is 

no significant relationship betXeen th'e stated primary* goals 

# 

and the fact that music reading w§s or was not taught. When 
only 'V^s" or "ho" answer^ are calculated, the data reveal 
that over 90% state they do teach music reading. 
8. Is there any relationship between the stated primary goals 
^ and the methods by lAlch music reading Is taught? 
Table A 25 > 2 . Only the raw data (tabulating goals against 
method) were charted here. No statistical analysis could be 
made on these dat^, but some observations can be stated* 
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The "fixed do" method, as stated by two respondents, fell in 
Goals aY^d E (which can be considered very dissimilar as 
primary goals) ; the Kodaly -Richards method most frequently 
recorded Goal C as primary; and the "moveable do" method 
had the same number of responses for Goal C as for Goal D. 
Is there a rellatfonship between the stated primary goals and 
the existence of an instrumental training program? 
Tablfe A 26,1 . This table charted the raw data and showed that 
an overwhelming majority pf the respondents state that 
instrumental training is taught, and that Goals A, C, D, and E 
are the most frequently reported. However, when goals are 
combined for statistical evaluation, the stress changes 
slightly. 

Table B 26.1 . The statistical data revealed that there is no 
significant relationship between the stated primary goals and 
the existence of an instrumental training program. It is 
interesting to note that each of the goals (I, II, III, end IV) 
Stated as primary drew over an 80% response from those who 
claimed that th^y had an instrumental training program. 

<■ 

Is there a relationship between the stated primary 'goals and ^ 
the grade leveV at which the instrumental training program 
begins? , .| 

Table A 26.2 . This table charted the raw data of the 11 stated 
goals against the grade level at vhidh the respondents stated 
they began their instrumental training programs. Goals for 
those who began in/l^e very early grades (two and three) were 
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not freqiiently reported, but grades four, five, and six mo&t 
frequently stated Goal A. The data were reorganizckl in the 
next table for statistical evaluation. 

Table B 26.2 . The statistical analysis revealed that there is 
no significant relationship l^twcen the stated primary goals 
and the grade level at which the instrumental traiijing program 
begins. 

Is there any relationship bet;vn2en the stated priniary goals and 
the plan to offer different insti\iinents (for training) at 
different grades? » . , 

r 

Table A 26.3 . This ta^ble charted the raw data of primary 
goals against the concept of teaching the dif f erent instrvuncnts 
at different gradles, i.e,, -beginning the strings earlier, the 
modwinds and brass later. 

Table B 26.3 . Thfe statistical analysis revealed that there Xs 

a significant relationship between the stated primary goals 

and the plan to offer different instruments in different 

grades. A higher proportion of chose who stated their goals 

in the I category (A-B-C-D) say "yes,", that thetr^ instrumental 

training program offers different instruments at different 

grade levels. These are the music educators whose primary 

goals are not literacy and skills but rather are those of 

enjoyment, appreciation, participation, etc. The highest 

percentage of those who say "no," that they^ do not offer 
.... - - J ' • , ' 

^different instruments in .different grades state their primary 

goals as IV (J-K) , i.e., cultural heritage comb^neM with other 
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infrequently chosen goals. 

Is there any relationship between the stpted primary goels • 
end the grade 'plan for starting Instrumental training? 

{ 

Table A 26,4 . This table charted the raw data of ft he stated 
primary goals against the grade level at which the inotrumejits 
were offered. The material did not lend ltsel£*tD statistical 
analysis. * ^ 

Is there any relationship ' between the stated priinaxr^* goals and 
the existence of a string program in the elementary schools'? 
Table A 27,1 . This table cliarted the raw data of the^;k:^ted 
primary goals against the existence of a special string 
program. Most of the districts report that they do rot have , 

a string program, but the primary goals were combined for 

s < 
statistical evaluation. , 

^ ' • ■ ■ / ■ , 

Table B 27,1 , The statistical analysis revealed that there is, 

a slgtlificant relationship between the -stated primary goals of 

the music educators '^nd the existence of a string program. The 

greatest strength li^es in Goals III (H*-I) / where 507. have a- 

a string plrogram and report goals directed toward the individual 

child and self-realization, and the chose the same 

goals but do not offer a string program. That 50% who reported 

child-oriepted goald as primary represents the largest - 

percentage of those who state they do offer a string program. 

Is there any relationship between the stated primary goals » 

and "who" tea.ches the string program? 

Table A 27. 2 ^. Tliis table charted the raw data of the 11 basic 
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goals against the string specialist,, the general Instrumental 
teacher, and the band specialist. The string specialist is 
i&ost frequently; stated as the string teacher, but the general 
instrumentalist is not far behind. A large majority of tliose ' J 

I stating string specialists also state Goals IV (J:K) as 4:helr 

) ^ ' • ■ ' ' : • ■ 

primary goals. S ^ \ . • 

«. ..<«»' ''^ . * 

• Table B 27.2 . The statistical analysis revealed that there is • 

• ■ * • , ■ • ' . 

a significant relationship between the stated primary goals- 
and the person who teaghes the string program. Goals IV^ (J-K)-. 
'•are stated as the primary goals for 80% of those .^tatin^. 'strlng;^^^ • 
. specialists while prlraaty goals , of the ^respondents stating 

general Instrymental specialist are II (E-F-G) or those g<5als . « 

^. * ' • . < . 

of literacy^ performance!^ and creative development. Less 

than 207d, of the districts use a nonspeclallst *in the string 

^ . program; among, these, the most frequently stated primary goals • , 

are III (H-I) , the child-oriented goals." 

S. * ' • ' ' ' . . < 

15. Is there a relationship , between the stated primary goal3 and * 

' ■ • ■ ' ' J' ■ . ■ • 

the existence of an elementary orchestra 'in the music progrdm?^ 

** ■ ^ ■ . ,^ ^ .., ■ ■ 

Table A 27 > 3 . This table cliarted the 11 basic goals against . \ 
the existence of an elementary- orchestra in the' schools. Twice 
as many districts reported no orchestr^^^ as reported orchestras. ^ 

.Goal A was the most frequently reported for thene. 
Table B 27. The statistical analysis revealed that there is 

'no significant relationship between the existence of an 
orchestra in the^ elementary school and the stated primary ^ 
goals of the music program. Most of those music educators 
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who have orchestras in the elementary schools seen' to state 

♦ 

III (H-I) , chlld-orlented goals, as their prlniary goals. 



Inter\*iews with Elementary Administrators 

• ( . ^■ 

All of the administrators who were interviewed v.^vq candidates for 
. -' ■ < • 
the'Fh. D, or the Ed, D, and were in residence at the University of 

Walden's Institute for Advanced Studies in Education at Naples, Florida, 

during the summer of 1972. ^The adnlnistratorf; were not selected by ar^y 

particular methocl, ^ Some administrators, as acquaintances developed, 

• vere asked rndivldually if they would grant an interview. Some ' . 
volvinteered when dt class sessions the instructor gave pennies Ion to the 
Investigator to rej^ort on the project atid ask tor volunteers. In nil, 
27 interviews took place. / 

On the basis of a thesis statement developed/ by thci inves'tigator, 
^ a question sheet was developed. The purpose of thfs sheet was to make 
the interview? and .the bas\c questions as identical possible and to 
ecoliomlze on time. The question sheet (and its thesis statement) were 

• revised,* then approved by Dr. Harold Hodgklnson, the investigator's 
advisor^ 

The question sheet sought routine data of geographic region, 
administrative post, responsibilities, etc., and sought opinion of the 
administrators with regard to agreement or disagreement with the 
Investigator's thesis statement. It'also sought knowledge from the* 
administrators witih regard to their problems In elementary music 
education and opiu\ions frc/m the administrators with regard to what 
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could be done to bring music education- -quanlitive and qualitivc--into 
the general elementary classrocm. A direction for response \jbs posed: 
'*Your opinion of problems and how we can resolve them will be deeply 

„181 

appreciated. Please use reverse, if you wish, for further comments. 

Discussion took place frequently and freely at the interviews. 
Pertinent comments were entered immediately on thti question sheet. Most 
of the administrators appeared very knowledgeable in elementary music 
education and most were quite vocal about their particular jTroblems. 
Several spoke of outstanding music programs and expressed pride in their 
own mvisic education developments. Others indicated concern for declining 
music programs and stated the reasons they felt were responsible for such. 

f 

Results of the Interviews 

The interviews were first classified according to the administrator's 

region of the United^ States. (Although the question asked for district, 

city, and state, the administrators were told that only the refeions of 

the country would be used, and that the reason for asking for the 

specific locale was to be certain that the region was classified in. 

182 

accord with the Bureau of Census • division of the United States.) 
Classification and division were as follows: 

Western : states of Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
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See Appendix G, Interview Sheet. 
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Classifications taken from th^^^i^^^r^ssue of Regions and 
Divisions of the United States , (Census of the United States of America), 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commeice, 1972. 



Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
Korth Centrnl : states of North end South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio 

Wot Lh Eastern: states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Hassachusnuts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania 

Southern : states. of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 

Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 

Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 

Oklahoma, Arkansas; and the- District of Columbia 

None of the administrators interviewed were from the states of 

Alaska or Hawaii nor were any from territories or possessions of the 

J- 

United States. 

Of the 27 administrators interviewed six (22+70 were from the 
Western region; nine (?3"^%) were from the North Central region; nine 
(33+7.) were from the !^orth Eastern region; and "three (lH-7o) were from 
the Southern region. 

Of these same 27 administrators , 14 (51+7o) were elementary 
principals; five (18+%) were superintendents; three (11+7.) were 
curriculum coordinators; tv,> (7+^). were assistant superintendents; and 
two (7+%). were superintendent-principals. One (3+%) was a principal- 
teacher. None of the elementary principals were responsible for more 
than one school, while the superintendents were responsible for frorn^ 
three to seven schools. Responsibility for the largest number of school 
was a curriculum coordinator with 12 schools. Since the administrators, 
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for the most part, were re^jponsible for only one or a few schools, it 
would seem likely that their' opinions night truly reflect the problems 
in elementary music education faced by the individual school or the 
sm^ll district* This conclusion*^is based on the assumption that with 
fewer schools under direct* jurifidiction, the administrators might be 
closer to the basic needs and genuine problems faced by their students 
and teachers. \ 

With regard to the responsibilities of the administrators v;ho were 
interviewed, the survey indicate^ some rather significant Information. 
(Statistical particulars are documented in Appendix G.) The factor of/ 

fa. 

the relationship of the number of pup|.ls to the number, of teachers was 
reported by some respondents as very low. Considering the present 
economic situation, the teachcr*pupil ratio as reported is striking* 

Only six (22+%) of all the administrators reported that their 
r,chcol(s) began with pre-kindergarten. These six included three from 
the Western region and three from the North Central region; there were 
none from either the North Eastern or the Southern regions. Nineteen 
(70+%) reported that their school responsibilities began with kindergarten 
and ended with the sixth grade. The only administrators reporting that 
th€?ir schools did not begin until the first \grade were two (7+%) from the 
Southern region. 

The opening question on the interview sheet purposely did not 
reflect the interviewer's point of view or basic thesis. Idea or 
opinion was sought with this question: "What do you think is happening 
to elementary music education?** The 27 answers to this question are 
quoted specifically In Appendix G; they are charted l*a Table 8 
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according to vhether the administrator being intcrviewsd thou^t 

elementary music eduoitior. i;as advancing, was* declining, or was on a > 

plateau. 

•-"If 




4 
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TABLE 8 

Administrators' Opinions Regarding 
Elementary Music Education (1972) 



Region of the United States 


Number of 
Answei^g 


Advancing 


On a 




Western 


6 


0 


0 


6 


Ndrth Central 


9 


2 


0 


7 


North Eastern 


9 


3 


2. 


A 


Southern 


3 


0 


0 


3 


* Totals 


27 


5 


2 


20 


Percentaees 




18.00+7. 


7.00+% 


74.00+7, 
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Twenty administrators stated ciexQentary music, education is 

declining or is not in good condition presently; two adscinistrators felc 
that elementary music education was on a plateau; and rive a Iralnistrators 
reported that they thought music education was in good condition or 
was flourishing. Four times as sjany administrators ^expressed negative 
as exp':esscd positive opinions. 

The second question posed was in the £orm of agreement or 

disagreement with the researcher's thesis statement: 

Music education on the elementary level is declining at a very 
rapid rate at exactly the same time that new and innovational music 
•programs ere faecpming morp known and better understood. The music 
eaucator and those most responsible ^or the delivery of the music 
program seem inordinately "busy" with these new programs as well 
as occupied in intensified Investigation of the subject matter of 
music. ' . - 

On this statcsf^ent there was immediate discussion and clarification 
of the point of view of the researcher to the effect that leadership in 
music education was not directing its efforts toward a repair of the 
declirie in eidmentary music education^ Eleven (40.7^>7o) agreed with the 
interviewer that elementary music education is being curtailed and is 
declining; seven (25#927.) partially agreed, i.e., some agreed with the 
first sentence and not the second and vice versa. (If these two groups, 
those who agreed fully and those who agreed partially are combined, 
6£f*667» is represented*) Only seven (25.92%) actually disagreed-with th^ 
thesis statement j> and two (7.401) stated that they felt that they could 
not truthfully answer the question. • ** 

With the exception of the last question, *the next series, of question 
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required only a "yes" or "no" statement of cpiuion. Tlie first c£ these 
questions ("Are you giving up elementary music because of lack of funds?'*) 
showed 11 answering "yes"; 15 answering "no"; and one not answering at 
all. This would lead one to draw the assunptive conclusion that the 
elementary music programs, were pot being deleted wholly or principally 
because of lack of finance. Further study of the 15 "no" answers to 
this pArticular question brought out the following: The cause is not 
fiaance alone but rather a complex of matters. Soire of the reasons 
given were: ; i 

1. There is a stress on the academic, 

2. There is a need for more music specialists* to help tha 

classroom teachers. s 

4 ■ . " 

3. .There is a general "phasing out" of elementary music education. 

4. There is a'need for "good" music teachers. 

' ■ * ■ ■ 

5. Music teachers are not meeting the musical needs of the 

students. / ; ' ' 

* 6. There Is no time in the curriculum ^too much reading). 
7. Classvoom teachers feel Inadequate. 

More tlian 50% of the administrators did not feel that the decline 
of music education was due totally to lack of adequate finance. Most of 
the respondents saw other reasons for the decJLlne ov else Indicated that 
they viewed existing programs as satisfactory. Those who definitely saw 
lack of finance as the reason for the decline frequently Included some 
descriptive account of the specific situation In their district. This 
Information is recorded in the appendix. 

With regard to the subquestion: "Is It because new and younger 
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teachers feel less adequate in music?" most of the administrators (637.) 
felt that this point definitely was not the cause of the decline* While 
some stated that it was true that the present graduate did not seem to 
have the skills in music that former elementary teachers possessf:d, 
others pointed out that this situation had existed for more than 20*y^flrs 
and was not new* "The classroom teachers cannot teach the children to 

.read d»ic when they cannot read it themselves," was a frequent statement* 
Administrators also felt that the frequent adaptation o£ devices and 
"gimmicks" without depth of understanding on the part of elementary ^ 
classroom teachers was a limiting factor and a detriment to the 

' advanceme'nt of the music program from a long-range view. 

In answer to the next sub(}ucstion: "Are there enough music 
specialists teaching the elementary classroom music?" the large r.::Ajority 
of the administrators (66%) replied that there were not enough elementary 
music specialists who were actually "teaching" music. Several of the 
Administrators were concerned about the music coordinator or supervisor 
who will not Leach, but insists- on a consulting role v;ith the teacher^ . 
instead of direct involvement with the children. The marked differences 

between the. classroom teachers trying to "cover" music and the 

« .' ■■ ■ 

achievement of the specialist in music was pointed out repeatedly* Most 

. •\ 

administrators wished that they could have only special music teachers 
for music education, but several strongly felt that the special mu^ic 
teacher was not truly 'aware of the needs of the pupils. 

Regarding the next subquestion: "Do we need more music specialists 
^to 'help* the classroom teacher?" 81%»rcplied emphatically "yes*" There 
seemed to be a strong feeling that although^ music education should be. 



taught by the specialists^ there should be coritinuous use of uiusic in 
the classroou (cocrdlnated with other subjects, etc.) and this needed . 
the cooperation and help of the specialist. 

The lest question offered opportunity for suggestions: "In your 
particular situation, what could be done to bring nore music ^education 
into the general elementary clfissrcom? (Your opinion of problems and 
how we can resolve them w£ll be* deeply appreciated. Please use 
reverse, if you wish, for further comients.) " The cqswers are 
specifically quoted in Appendix G but might be briefly generalized here. 
They fall into the following ideas: 

1. more music teachers 

2. y better-trained music teachers 

3. ' music teachers that are more knowledgeable of^ the needs of 
V children 

4. better in-service training for classroom teachers 

5. cut in load for music teachers ; better teacher-pupil ratio 
6.. better cooperation beti/een the classroom teachers and the 

music ' specialists : 

"J / \ 

7. better "follow-up" on the part of the classroom teacher 

8. greater integration with other classroom subjects 

9. definite time commitment for music education 

10. more funds for musical materials 

I • ■ ' ''' 

11. better facilities for classroom music (music room, etc.) 

12. at least one teacher skilled in music education for each 

r ' 

building 

Although a complete account appears in Appendix G, several 
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exemplary coinraents pointing up the need for mu^lc teachers and the lack 

t * 

of funds were especially strong and are worthy of quote: 

Until this year, 1971-72, Jp^had good adequate classroom Instruction 
by a total of five music specialists, 'fliey vere all released/ 
however, in June, due to a cutback of $300,000 in the educational 
budget for the 1972-72 school terms. 

More funds. As the district grew, ye did not add funds to provide 
for extra music teachers 'and. there was too much work tor those music 
teachers we had anyway. The end result is that there has been a 
cutback in the amount of music that the children are getting. 



My reason probably will differ greatly from those in large systems. 
Since my school is rural our main problem is lack of funds. This ^ 

11 



is the only reason we do not have all the elementary music teachers 
we need. 



Summary 

It was the purpose of this research to study the broad diversity of 
contemporary practices and problems in the- elementary music education 
programs of America, especially by means or research surveys administered 
in 1972. The researcher's broad experience and observation in many areas 
of elementary music education, in both large^ and small districts, led to 
these basic hypotheses: - . I 

1. that music education is declining nationally in both quantity 
and quality in the elementary schools 

2. that the direction, purpose, and philosophy of elementary 
music is nebulous 

Refutation or agreement with these hypotheses was' sought by 
collecting data and information in the following ways: * 

1, by a rendcm 5am|>ling--by means of a questionnAire--of over tet. 

4 ■ • ' 
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percent of the xilcmentary districts listed in the official 
United States, directcrj' of public schools (covcri'^g grades 
pre-kindergarten through six) ' 
2," by personal interviews with elementary administrators regarding 

problems and direction in elementary' music education 
Data from the questionnaire re>^ealed the fact that over 22% of tha 
scho6l^,districts in the United States do not begin free" public education; 
for Its children until grade one; that over 57. of the school districts 
begin free public education in pre-kindergarten; and that the vast . 
majority begin free public education in kindergarten. The returns from 
the questionnaire brought the greatest response from districts with 
only one school in the whole district; the smallest response came from 
the very largest districts*. The question of the relationship between 
the size of the district and it^ practices and problems became important; 
this relationship was subjected to statistical analysis. 

The statistical analysis revealed a significant relationship between 
the size of the school district and the following factors: 

1, when public school begins 

2. the stated primary goals for music programs 



3. the stated secondary goals for music programs 



4. the stated existence of innovational mus^c programs 

5. the expression of need for upgrading the music program 

6. the existence of grants (state, federal, or other) 

7. statements of need for financial assistance for the music 
program 

8. "who" teaches the elementary classroom music 
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9, tlw help that a regular classroom teacher teaching music gees 
for her music program 
10^, ^-the availability of recordings correlated with music texts 

11, the teaching of riusi\v reading 

12, A plan for teaching instrumental training at different grade 
levels 

13, the amount of time devoted to instrumental training classes 

14, the existence of a string program 

15, the existence of an elementary school orchestra 

16, the existence o^ an elementary school band 

17, the frequency vrith which the elementary school band rehearses 

18, I the existence of an elementary school choral program 

19, ' the grades that participate *in the choral program 

20, the number of public performanctjs of choral groups 

The statistical analysis revealed that there was na significant 
relationship between the "size of the school district and the following 
factors: * o • 

. 1, the beginning grade for music instruction 
2, a stalled philosopher in education or music as the model for 
the music program • 



3, the kinds of innovational programs reported 

4, thfe continuance of a previously-bestowed grant ... 

5, the manner in which monies, if appropriated, would be used 

6, the Amount of time allotted for the teaching 'of genetal 
classroom music * . 

7, '^ the grade level at which music "reading is begun 
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8. the frequency of the music reading lesson 

■,. ■ * • ^ ' 

the existence of instrumental training classes 

* ' • 

.The strongest relationship between the size of tha school district 
and certain factors was seen in the existence of the string program 
(teaching the strings), where oyer 92X of the smallest districts' 
reported that they did not have e string program. The percentage for 
this response consistently declines to ten percent (in^the largest 

- ■ ^ . i . - 

districts). The second strongest relationship was displayed in the case 
of the existence of the elementary school orchestra. 

The third strongest relationship between the size of the school 
district^ftpd factors of the music program was evidenced in the answers 
to the questions regarding "who" actually teaches the classroom music. 
Over 80% of the largest districts say that their classroom teachers teach 
elementary music whereas the smallest districts report 22-^%♦ . Inversely, 
the smallest districts reported that over 777o engaged music specialists 

for their music programs as opposed to only 19%' reported by the largest 

•A 

districts. \ • ' 

The relationship between the primary goals that the music educators 
reported find various factors in the music "program wa& -Iso subjected to 
statistical analysis. It was found that there is. a significant 
relationship between the stated primary goals and the following factors: 

1. "who" does the teaching of the classroom music 

2. the plan to teach different instruments at different grades 

3. the existence of a special string program 

4. ' the person engaged to teach the string program 

No significaiit relationship was found between the stated primary 



goals and tlie following factors: ( 

1. . whether luusic reading was or v;as not taught 

2. -whether an instrumental training progrcn did or did not exist 

« <* 

3. when ii>strunicntal training classes began (what grade) 

- 4. whether an elementary orchestra did or^id not exist^ 

Tlic strongest relationships *were found to exi^t between the stated 

•• . ■ ' / ' ' ' 

primary goals and the existence of a string program and, in the choice of 
teacher for that string program. Chi Id -oriented goals were raojit 

•frequently the stated primary goals for those who did have a string 

<■ 

progran. Dcvelopnent of individual talents, social, and cultural goals 

r 

were^ significantly related to the selection of a specialist in strings 
for the classes rather than a band instructor ot some other educator* 
A significant relationship was found between those districts whose 
instrumental training programs were patterned after a plan to offer 
different instruments in different gradeu and, stated primary goals of 
enjoys:<-nt, appreciation of music, as well as various social goals, 
* One of the most import^i;it findings of this survey lay in the 
.opinions expressed by the respondents regarding their own programs. 
Voluntary remarks or. the reverse and sides of the questionnaire sheet 
were tabulated in terms of the respondents' statements of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with their own programs. The most frequently stated'^ 
reasons for this dissatisfaction were as follows: 
1« lack of adequate teacher skills in music 

2. lack^of scheduled time for elementary music 

3. lack of adequate funds for the music prcgreia 

; A. ' .lack of administrative and conniunity support for the program 
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5. lack of discipline in the music clas5:es 

6. problems caused by the size of the .school or district (too 
t small,. too large) 

7. impossible teacher-student ratio 1 
8« low priority of music on the curriculum 

f 9. lack of student interest 

Tabulations from the interviev/s with the elementary administrators 
revealed that 677» of the administrators agreed either partially or 

wholly with the investigator's assumptive statemeiit, namely, that 

I 

elementary music education ifi the United States was* declining in 1972. 
Although, lack of funds was found to be ^a strong cause of this decline 
(in the opinions olE the administrators), it was /neither the primary nor 

K.he only cause cited. Other factors were stated as major in the ' 

/ . . 

decisions to give up elementary music education. Some pf these were: 

1. inadt^quate music staff (teacher-student ratio) 
^ 2. incapable music teachers 7 

3« inadequate time commitment to miisic , 

, ^ • . 

4« pressures due to undated subjects; low priority for music 

5. unwillingness of music specialists to assume teaching roles 

6. unwillingness of music specialists to work on the elementary 
level 

7. music specialists -not meeting the needs of the. children 

8. mujic specialists unable to handle the discipline ^ 
Sixty-six percent of the administrators indicated that there were 

not enough music specialists and 81% felt that even if they had more 
specialists to teach the regular elementary music classes, there would 
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be a need for a music specialist to give support to the regular clessrooin' \ 
teacher in order to carry out a desitable music program. 

Most' frequently unanswered items in the questionncire wore those 
related to the philosophy of the music education program and the goals 
for the program. Most frequently cnswered items wetd those relrted to 
* the subject matter of eleiijentary music educ&tion. Neglected significantly 
were references to specific philosophers, educators, and psychologists, 
such as Bruner, Dewey, Piaget, Skinner, Bloom, Silberman, etc. Rarely 
mentioned were new curriculum designs, such as MKCf, YMC, or CMP. 
Mentioned more frequently were MENC, Kodaly, Orff, Richards, Mursell, etc. 

Despite the fact that over 37% of the respondents made voluntary 
remarks about their programs (some very extensive), very few of these 
remarks were concerned with the child; most were concerned with the 
problems of teaching. 

It would be impossible to define an innovative elementary music 
education program in 1972 if the bases for the statement^were the ideas 
revealed in the responses to the questionnaire. While over 237* of the . 
respondents reported that they did have an innovat/.onal program, tfjeVe 
were so many different interpretations of true "innovation" that no 
defining pattern could result. Tliis was not true in the answers to 
items related to the "upgrading" of the music programs and, while these 
represented many different ideas, they fell easily Into recognizable 
categories: 

31.23% more special music teachers, 

17.197. naore time for music 

12.'03% improvement in methods of teaching music 

o .... - ... 
ERIC 
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8.887« more musical materials, equipment; better facilities 
4#87Z new courses, spect^il programs 

3«72% more cooperation from students, parants, administration 
3«44Z more useful texts (updated and directed to the classroom 
teacher) 

«• 

t, 

2.87Z more money for music 

'\ » 

2.87% smaller- classes; itidividualized instruction. 
2*87% more in-service trai^ng V 

10,03% other ways (single expressions) ' * 

Over four times as many of the larger districts than the smaller 
districts h£.d bcea given grants for their music programs; yet there was 
no relationship found between the size of the school district and the 
ability- to continue the program after fund cutoffs. The percentage of 
districts grows from smallect to largest when the expression of need for 
financial assistance for the music program Is considered, i,e«, the 
largest districts much more strongly express the need for financial 
assistan<;e. 

It is obvious that 'the miniroum reconmendations of the MENC (90 minutes 
of music instruction per week, as of July, 1972) are not maintained/ The 
largest percentage (almost. 40%) of districts state that they teach music 
in the classroom bettjaen 20 and 40 minutes per .wek. 'Less than 15% of 

ft 

the districts report that they allot 95 or more minutes per week to 
elementary classroom music. ' v ' • 

While there was a significant relationship revealed between the 
size of the school district and the teaching of music reading, the 
differences are not great. Over 87% of, the districts report that they 

o ■ ■ x . . • • ■ , ■ ^ 
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do teach music reading, and the larger districts report higher 
percentages than do the smaller districts. 

Instrumental training is overwhelming ly populai* in the elementary 
schools of the nation. It has grown tremendous ly^in the past 20 years; 
only 14,77Z of the school districts report that they do not have 
instrvnnental training programs. Most of the time devoted to instrumental 
training is concentrated on the band instrun:cnts--there are far fewer 
string programs--and the existence of bands is still very much higher 
proportionately than the existence of orcHcstras, The choral program as 
a separate entity has developed strongly in the elementary schools, and 
over 58% of the school districts report a special choral program with 
some fourth graders, but mostly fifth and sixth graders participating* 
All groups are appearing in public performances, vrith the ciost, pcpuler 
number of appearances being two per year and the smaller districts 
scheduling, far more frequent public appearances than the larger districts 

The data revealed very little evidence of concern on the iiiirt of 
respondents to the questionnaire for: 

1. the urgency of existing problems in elementary music education 
on a nationwide basis 

2« the need for a basic philosophy or a clear statement of 

■ < \ ■ 

purpose for elementary music education 
3» the need for more extensive understanding of aesthetic values 

in elementary music education 
4. the need, for greater workTng knowledge of the results of 
^ ^ intensive research in early childhood learning 

5 nedd for 



5. the ned^£or greater working knowledge of the more recent 
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work in psychology cf music and ^ow it relates to the musical 
training of young students 



^. • aiAPTER V 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I 

V 

Elementary music education, bs e broed subject for research, offers 
many avenues for investigation. •There is a need to bring into proper 
focus the, basic nature of the aesthetic experience, the true value and 
-purpose of the musical expedience for young children. There is a need 
to understand the philosophical bases for the .iwny and varied existing 
programs (some old, some new) in elementary nusic education in order to 
more clearly see "why" music educators are doing "what" they are doing. 
There is a need to seek out and understjftnd relevant research in other 
fields in order to relate findings of value to the rn.?ny facets of the 
""how" in learning music on the elementary level, 

M'jny of these needs could be explored with more meaning and the 
results of the studies' utilized more fruitfully if a valid survey v«re 
availableas a base. This Investigation, in the nature of such a survey, 
was designed to serve as an* initial step and as a b^i^sis for further 
research. Its purpose v^as to explore and investigate the many factors of 
elementary music education in .order to present the facts of present 
practices and present problems* It hoped' to provide some of the necessary, 
groundwork for the establishment of "direction" in the goal for improving 
the music education program on :';c eleraentary level. 

There Is evidence from some points of view that music in society is 
flourishing in the country but no su^ evidence th£;t elementary music 

th. Frequently 



education is in a state of similar health. Frequently rej>otted is the 
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fact that never before has so much music been heard so much of the time 

by so many people. Questions and problems of musical* understanding and 

discrimination ^re raised. Edwin Gordon states that the general purpose 

of nuslc education shbuld be to teach students to understand the music 

they hear, yet frequently reported is ^the statement tluxt musically, 

America Is an illiterate and culturally*deprlved nation* It is known 

that the average college -bound student is frequently culturally-deprived 

in that he sometimes finds little or no provision in his high school 

schedule for music; it is known also that music programs for younger 

students are being drastically curtailed in some places. Yet recognized 

by music educators is the responsibility of music education to 

society. Many agree with Bennett Relmer: 

Music education has a dual obligation to society. The first is to 
develop the talents of those who are gifted musically, for their* 
own personal benefit, for the benefit of the society which will be 
served by them, for the benefit of the art of music which depends 
on a continuing supply of composers^ performers, conductors,' 
scholars, teachers. The second obligation is to develop the 
aesthetic sensitivity to music of all people regardless of their 
individual levels of musical talent, for their Own personal 
benefit, for the benefit of .society ''which needs an active cultural 
life, for the benefit of the art of music which depends pn a 
continuing supply of sympathetiJc, sensitive consumers. These two 
obligations are mutually supportive: the neglect of either one 
Inevitably weakens both. . \. . . ^ ^ 

'^Thls stiidy sought to Investigate the extent of the curtailment of , 
elementary music programs by an analysis of existing practices and 
problems. It based its research on^hypothes^s to the effect that music 
education on the elementary level in 1972 is declining in-both quantity 
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and quality and further, that a clear philosophy of direction is lacking. 

A samiSle surx^ey of the National Education Association, representing 
school systems all over the United States during 1961*62, utilized the 
questionnaire to collect Its data surveying elementary music education. 
The summary statement began as follows: 

* ' • ■ 

The data collected in this survey indicate that music holds a firm 
position In the elementary-school curricalt;m. Time allotments xm 
recent years had remained the same or increased--seldom decreased. 
A high percentage of schools employed music specialists. The 
majority of schools offered pupil Instruction on musical 
^ instruments. Record players, tape recorders, pianos, and rhythm 
instruments were available.^°° 

Further, the NEA study (1961-62) shows that smaller districts 
(fewer than 6,000 pupils) were likely to suffer disadvantages as compared 
to larger districts (6,000 pupils or more). In terms of the smaller 
districts, the NEA findings can be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Less formal instruction. 

2. Less time allotted for music* 
3« Fewer specialists employed. 

4. Less likely to provide classroom teacher help through workshops 

5. Less opportunity for instruction In groups or Individually. 

6. Even- one-teacher schools often had their own record' player 

187 

and opportunities tof enjoy music. . / 

The NEA questionnaire was sent to elementary principals. The 
questionnaire for the present study was sent to elementary superintendent 
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of districts with the request that it be forwnrded to a member of the 
staff knowledgeable in the district's elementary music program. The 
"firm position** of elementary music education as reported in the NEA 
study may be compared to the preserlt findings ten years later on many of 
the identical points. 



Conclusions 

/ 

' The principal conclusions of this Investigation may be briefly 
summarized as follows: \ 

1« In the opinion of elementary music educatorsi the music ^ 
program suffers from: 

a. lack of adequate teacher skills in music ^ 

b. lack of adequate time for music 

c. lack of adequate funds for music 

d. lack of administrative and community support 

e. lack of student inti?rest 

f. low priority for music on the curriculum ' 

g. lack of discipline in music classes ^ . v.. 

h. ^impossible teacher-student ratio 

1. the size of the school district (too small, too large) 

\ 

2. In the Y)pinlon of elementary school administrators, 
elementary music^ education is declining becausit* of: 

a. Inadequate music staff (numbers and ability) 

b. inadequate tltnc commitment to music ^ 
\ c. pressures from mandated subjects 
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d. inadequate funds * ^ ' 

e. unwillingness of music specialists to assume teaching 

- . • 

roles 

f . inability of inu^ic specialists to meet the needs of 
children / 

g. inability of music speciali3ts to handle discipline 
3. The statistical data revealed the facts that: 

a. Weekly time spent in elementary classroom music is* far 
less than that reccmmendcd by thq MENC, (About 40% of- 
the school districts spend between 20 and 40 minutes a 
week oh music instruction; only 157» spen^ 95 minutes or 
more.) . 

b. The iregular classroom teacher teaches music in over 80% 
of the largest school districts as compared with only 
20% In the smallest school districts. (The MENC, in 
July, 1972, recommendisd a music specialist for 
elementary classroom music.) ^ 

c. Over 87% 6f all elementary school districts, report th&t 
they do teach music reading. 

d. Band overwhelmingly popular, but the string programs 
suffer in the smallest districts. 

e. Over 85% of the school districts report that they have 
instrumental training classes, and over 58% report that 
they have a special choral program. 

f. Public appearances take place at least twice a year In 
nearly all the districts reporting instrumental and 
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choral groups, . . 

g. Size of the school district is still a factor: . 

(1) In the smaller districts: Greater emphasis is oh 
the development of musical skills; three times as 
many musical specialists teach music as classroom 
teachers; a higher percentage have bands; band 
rehearsals take place twice as often; cjiorcl groups 
include earlier grades. 
^ (2) In the larger districts: There is a higher 

percentage of pre-kindergarten instruction; the 

( ' . 

greatest emphasis is on music for pleasure; they 

feel a greater need to upgrade their nusic programs; 

grants are received more frequently; the need for 

financial assistance is expressed more frequently; 

more help is giVen to the classroom teacher teaching 

music; a larger percentage of correlated recordings' 

is reported; strliig programs are much stronger; 

they have more orchestras and choral groups. 

No uniformity of thought, no pattern of thinking was expressed 

on the following: ' * 

a. a basic philosophy for elementary music education 

b. ' preferred primat^y and secondary goals (primary for some 

is secdndary for otheris) 
Little evidence of influence on the elementary music program 
was seen in relation to: ^ - 

a. the Suzuki program 
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b. the Contemporary Music Project 



c. the Manhflttanville Music Curriculmr, Project ^ \ 



d« the Yale Music Curriculum . 
e« the Central Midwest Regional Laboratory on Aesthetic 
Ejucation ^ 

f. the Juilliard Repertory 

g. the Hawaii Curriculum Project 

h. music education 'in television 

!• programmed learning in elementary music education , 
J.'^ the 'VW" project of the MENC ' ' ^ 

k. contemporary philosophy and psychology in music education 
1. Titles I and III, ESEA . 
The greatest amount of program influence *was evidenced in 
relation to: 

a. Kodaly J '% 

b. ^rff 

c. Koc^ly-Orff -Richards, etc; 

instrumental training cla^^ses / 
e. the band. and the choral programs 
No relationship was found between: 

a. stated primity goals and "who" teaches the elementary 
music 

b. " stated primary goals and the fact that music reading is 

or is not taught • , 

c. stated primary goals and the instriimental training T . 

- / • ^ ■ _ 

^ program ' 



Recdmmend'itions 



As a result of the investigation, reported in tlie foregoing pages, 
end as a consequence of the conclusions reported in this chapter, the 
following recon!mendQtioir"«C^f fercd: ^ . 

.1. fhat a repetition of this study be undertaken in order ^to ' 

verify the findings with other research populations 
^2, that a study of basic , philosophy and aesthetic values ^o|^ 
* ./ .. elementary music be undertaken in order to assist^^ill* 

elementary educators in establishing priraa^^pu^oses .of the 
music program ^-^^ 

3. that the weaknesses of the .present elementary music^ progjram ' 

• ■ f :. • 

in the schools be brought to the attention of all elemencary 
educators with suggestions and recommendations for cqrrecting 
these weaknesses 

4. ' that a study 'of ways and means of bringing more and better. 

trained music specialists into the elementary schools be 
undertaken ' . 

,5. that a study of student interests and ways and means of 
adapting to the needs and interests of young people be 

. ' \ * '~ ' 

undertaken * / v ' • 

6, that a study of- wayS' and means of working closer -with 

elementary* administrators ^nd community leaders be undertaken 

* 

in order to .alter the climate for elementary music education 
in the public schools 
7l "that each of t^e above studies he undertaken , by *l:he MENC with 



■ / 



a program of action and^lcxplement&Llon to follow in order to 
Improve t^e status^^df elementary music education In the public 
s{:hooIs of the nation. 
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APPENDIXES 



/ 



All "A*' tables chart the rav; data; all "B" tables chart the 
calculationj<9 for the statistical analysis at)d the proportional analysis. 

Where there is no statistical analysis, an Interpretation of the 
/ raw data and percentages reported may be found in Chapter IV. 
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APPENDIX A 
SQIOOLS IN THE DISTRICT 

TABLES 

1. Whcm does free public school Instruction begin in the United 
States? 

A 1.1 Raw data 

B 1.1 S£atistical analysis; proportional data 

2. When does music , instruction begin? 
A 1.2 Raw data 

. B 1.2 Statistical analysis; proportlopal data 
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B l.l When does public school begin? 



Number p£ schools' 
In the district 

1-3 

4-10 
' 11-25 
26 and over 




rre-K (%) K Grade 1 (%) Tota l 

6 (3.73) 125 (77.64) 30 (18.63)' 161 

2 (1.50) 90 (67.67) 41 (30.83) 133 

6 .(9.52) 46 03,02) . 11 (17 M)/ 63 

8 (2Q>0Q) 24 . (60.00) _8 (20 .bo)^ 40 

(05.54) 285 (71.79) 90 (22.67) 397 



12.5916 

c 



TOTALS 

G = 24.657^ ^2 
statistical analys)<^ revealed that there is a significant 
relationship between, the size of the school district and when 
<lhildrcn begin, school in the^nited States, i.e., whether they 
Start with pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, or first grade. 



B 1.2 



Music starv) when? 
Number of schools 



in tKc district 


Pre-K & K (7.) 


Grade 1 (Z) 


Total 




" 108 (59.67) - 


73 (40.33) 


. 181 


< 4^-10 


64 (50.39) 


63 (49.61) 


. 127 


il-25 


31 v53.45) - 


27 (46.55) 

- 


58- 


26 "and over 


-ii (50.00) ' 


19 (50.00) 


-3i 
t 


TOTALS 


222 (54.95) 


182 (45.05) 


404 


G " 3.1278 




7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that there was no slgnlficiint 
relationship between the size of the school district and the 
grade level at which music instruction was begun. 
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.1* « . ■■ ^ 

\ ■ ■ • APPENDIX B • 

- • BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE MUSIC EDUCATION PKOGRAll 

TABLES ■ . ' 

1. Is the progrnm modeled after an educational philosopher? 
A 2.1. Raw data 

A 2.2 Raw data ' r - 

B 2.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
B 2.2 lio statistical analysis ' ' ^ 

*)f 

t- y . ■■ 

Is the progr^iD modeled aftet a musician or music educator? 

A 3*1 Raw data 

B 3.1 No statistical analysis 

■ • , ' * ' f 

3. What is the basic music education p^hilosophy? 

A 4.1 Raw data 

A 4.2 Raw data . 

B 4.1 No statistical analysis 

B 4.2 No statistical analysis ^ . 

4. What do music educators state as theiir chief or primary goals? 
A 5*1 Raw data # 

B 5«1 , No statistical analysis 
5i^' What do the music educators state as iheir secondary goals? 

A 6«1 Raw data . ' ^ ^ ^ 

B 6*1 No statistical analysis 
6. What is th<r relationship between the pritnaty and th^ secondary^ 
. goals? , ' 
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• ♦ 

A 7,1 Reorganization of A 5.1 and A 6,1 

B Statistical analysis; proportional data' 

B 7.2. Statistical analysis; proportional data 

7. How are the goals reflected In the program? (Raw data too 
.diffuse for statistical analysis or any evaluation* See 

Results of the Questionnaire, Chapter IV.) 

8. Do thC'^muslc educators think they Slave Innovatlonal programs? 
A 8.1 Raw data 

B 8.1 Statistical analysis; propqrtlonal data 

9. How many different Ideas were expressed as Innovatlonal? 
A 8.2 ' Raw data , 

B 8.'2 No statistical analysis 

10. Is the stated Innovative program student-, teacher-, or 
sub ject -or lented? 

^ A 8*3 Raw data „ ; 

B 8.3 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

11. Do music educators state a need to "upgrade" their music 
programs? ' ^ ^ 
A 9.1 ^ Raw data 

B 9.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

12* In how Jaany different ways was the need to '^upgrade" e;Kpressed? 

)* 

A 9.2 Raw data 
\B 9.2 No §tatlstlcal analysis 
13. What recommendations do the music educators have for "upgrading" 
their music programs? 
A 9.3 Reonrgonlzatlon ^'f the raw data 



B 9.3. No statistical analy53l 
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B 2.1 Was the music program modeled after an educational phiiosopKer? 



Ntjmber of schools • 
in the district 




Yes (7.) 


Total 


1-3 


103 (75.18) 


• 34 (24.82) 


137 


4-10 


66 (79.52) 


17 (20.48) 


83 


11-25 ' 


31 (72.09) 


12 (27.91) 


•43 


26 and over 


14 (63.64) 




_22 


TOTALS 


214 (75.056 


71 (24.91) 


285 


G «= 2.5292 


X = 
c 


7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that there is no significant 
relationship between the size of the school dlscrlcf and the 
fact ^ that the music program was or was not modeled after &n 



educational philosophier. 
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Is there a relntlonstilp between the primary goals ("a". goals) 

stated by the music ^educators and tlie size of the district? 

' / , • , ^ 

PRIMARY GOALS* 



Numibcr of . 
schools in 
the district 

1-3 

4-10 



la m 



a (Z) Ilia (%> IVa/Va (X) Total 



11-25 33 (61.1 0 

26 and over 22 (62.86) 



'97 (61.39) 42 (26.58) 15 (09.49) 4 (02.53) 158 

84 (71.19) 16 (13.56) 15 (12.71) 3 (02.54) 118 

Si . . ■ 

6 (11.11) 10 (18.52) 5 (09.26) 54 

4 (11.43) 8 (22.861' 1 (02.86) 55 



TOIALS 236 (64.66) 68 (18.63) 48 (13.15) 13 (03.56) 365 

'«2 



20.6592 



16.9190 



The statistical' analysis revealed that thsre is a significant 
relationship between the size of the echgol district and the 
primary goals stated by the music educators, 
I 



^ 1.1 (See next page.)^ 



\ Since so many educators used exactly the came vords to describe 

their primary goals as other educfators -^xiied to describe their secondary 
goals, the Roman numerals represent the ^ame pcint$ Iti 7.1 as In 7,2, 
An explanation of these goals as organized into sxjals ot appreciation 
' CO, goals of skill (II) /goals related to tAp child (III), and other^ 
'goals (IV/ V) may be found in Chapter IV, • ^ 



Is there any relationship 'between the secondary f^K^ls ('V goals) 

stated by the music educAtors ana the clze of the district? 

SECONDARY GOALS . 

Kimber o£ , ' ^ ... ^ 

schools ix\ ' 

the district lb (TQ lib (7) Illb g) IVb/Vb Q.) Total 

r . ■ ■ • • ■ 

1-3 54 (36.49) 80 (54,05) 5. (03.38) 9 (06.08) 148 

4-10 29 (28.71) ,55 (54;46) - 12 (11.88) 5 (C4.95) . 101 

11-25' 12 (27.91) ' 24 (55.81) 3 (06.98) 4 (09.io) .'43 

26 and over (1?.39) 22 (56.40 .8 (?6''.51) _3 (07. b9)' - ,39 

TOTAXS 101 '(30.51) 181 (54^63) 28 (08.'46)' 21 (06,34) 331 

G - 18.4255 Xc"'l6.9190\ 

The statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 

relationship between the size of the school district and the 

secondary goals stated by the music educators. ' ' .* 
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♦ 

B 8.1 Is there a relationship betv.'een the si^e of the school district 

AU$1 the stated existence of an Innovatlonal rauslc program? 

Is Your ^uslc Progrcm Innovatlonal? 

.. Number .of schools . ^ ' * 

' In the district ' Ko iXj Partly (/P Yes VCj 

1-3 . ' 40 (41.24) 9 (09.28) 48 (49.48) 




4-10 76 (69.72) 8 (07.34) 25 (22.94) 

^ • . 11-25' 31 (56.36) 9 (16.36) 15- (27. 27) 

• „ . 26 and over-' J2 ( 38.71) ^ (16.13) 14 (45.16) 

TOTALS 159 (54.45) 31 (10.62) 102 (34.93) 

G - 25.0959 . « 7.81473 

c 

The statistical anaj.yfrls"reyealcd that thtre is a significant 
relationship between the size of the School district and the 
*\ -'Stated existence of an innovatlonal music pr&gram* 

' ' B Sad Is there a relationship between the sl^e of th^ school district 

i and the kinds of innovatlonal programs in music education that 

the educators said they had? * . W ^ ^ 

Number of schools* Scudent- ' Teacher-. Subject- 
^ ' In the district . Oriented (%) Oriented (%) Oriented (7.) Total 

; 1-3 13(24.53). 7(13.21) 33(62.26) 53 

4-10 4 (13.33) 8 (26.67) 18 '(60.00) 30 

11-25^ 1 (04.35) 5 .(21. >4) 17 (73.91) .23 

26 and over 3 (15.79) 4 (21.05) . 12 (63.16) 

' ■ ^ TOTALS 21 (16.^) 24.(19.20) 80 (64.00) 1^ 

^ ^ G = 7.3526 . » 12.5916 

The statistical analysis revealed that there .ia, no significant 
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relationshl;:r bctveen the. si^e of the 'ischcol district ard the 
statements of the educators concerning tha kinds of lonovatlonal 
^ programs that they had. 
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B 9.1 Is there any relationship between the size of the school dlbtrict 

•■■'•/ ' • 

and the statements by the ouslc educators- that" they should or 

. should not upgrade their music prograran? ** 

Need to Upgrade Your Kugtc Program ? 



N t 



/ 



Number of schools 
* in the district 

' ' ■ . * - 


No OQ 


• 

Yes (%) 


Total 


1-3 


19 (11.59) 


145 (88.41) 


164 




13 (10.83) 


107 (89.17) 


120 


" 11-25 


• I (01.59) " 


62 (98.41) 


63 


26 and ever 


Jl (05.00) 


' (95,00) 




TOTALS 


. 35 (09.04) 


252 (90.96) 


387 


G - 8.8598 


X2 

c 


» 7.81473 





The st&tistical analysis revealed that there .is a significant 

relationship between the sizft of the school district and the 

. . . • . . . / ■ 

statements of music educators as to vhether they felt they 

should or should not upgrade their iC program; 
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i^JPENDIX C 

FINA*NCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR TOE MUSIC FROGRAl 
f ' TABLES 



'l« Has there been a grant for music education? 



A 10«I Raw data 



• B 10*1 Statistical analysis; proportional data ^ ' « 
2. What kind of grant has Mhe district had? ^ y 

.A 10.2 Kaw data ' - / 

/ . . - ■ 

.B 10.2 No statistical analysis /. 

3« 'Is the financially-assisted program still functioning? . 

* ' . *• 

A 10.3 Raw data ' ' j 

■ ■ ■ « • ' ■ ... ■ . . j 

'B 10*3 Statistical analysis^ proportionaT data 

4« 'Why is the program not functioning today? 

— ■ ■• — ■ ■ ✓ ^ 

A 10.4. Raw data ' ' 

B 10.4 No statistical analysis ^ 

5. Is there a need for financial assistance for present music' 

' programs? 

B 11«1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 



A 11«1 Raw oata 



6* How would the milsic educators use the financial assistance if ; 

; . i 

they now had it? * ! 

A 11.2 Raw data * , 1 

B 11«2 Statistical analysis; proportional' data 
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B 10;V Is there any relationship between th'e.size of the school district, 
and grants that have been lie fetqwed? * 
^ Have You Had' a Grant to Atd You ik Your Music Progra m? 



Number of schools 
in the district 

4-10 ♦ 
11-25 

26;ajid over 

j _ 

TOTALS 



Yes (TCi 
21 (11.86) 
' .8 ^06.61)' 
19^ (30. 1|) 
21 (47.73) 
69, (17.04) 



■ No (%) ■ 'Total 

* t 

156 (88.14) 177 

/ 

113(93.39) 121 

44 (69.84) ' 63 , 

* * * 

23 (52.27) ' '44 

336 (82.90 AO:V 



43.8469 



=7.81473 

c 



The statistical analysis revealed'the fact that there is a 
significant relationship between! the ^ise of the school district 
and the pre^vious existence of a^ |graht .for that district. « 



B 10.3 Is there a relationship between the slse of the school 'district 
and the continuaticAi of the school grants? " x • 

Do You Still Have Your School Grant? 




ERJC 



Number of schools 
in the district 



Yes (%) 



l-3» 6 (42.86)- 

' 4-10 \ ' (66.67)' 

11-25 " \^ 14 (73.68) 

. 26 gnd.over \^ 13 '(65.00) 

. TOTALS \ 39 (62.90) 

G = 3.3969 \ . 

\ 

The statistical analysis revealed the fact that th^re is no 



. No (7.)" 
8 (57.14) 
'3 (3^.33) 
5 (26.32) 
7 (35.09) 
23 (3*7.10) 



Total 
14 
. 9 
19 

2a 

. B2 



X' = 7.81473 

C V 



( • 
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significant relationship between th^ zize of the schoot district 

. '-^ ' . .. ... > 

' and the continuing existence of a previously bestowed grant. 
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3 ts' there any relationship between the size of the school district 

' and^ the expression of financial n^d on the purt of music 

'■ ' , 

: educators? " 

Need Financial Asitlstance 'for Their Music Program ? 



Num^^ of schools 
In the district 


0 

• 

Yes (%) 


No iTS 


Total 


1-3 


104 (sAo) 


'56 (35.00) 


160 ' 


4-10 <^ 


J 96 (73.28) 


* 

35 (26.72) 


131 


. 11-25 


52 (81.25) 


12 (18.75) 


64 


' 26 artd over 


(92,68> 


3 f07.32y 


41 


TOTALS 


290 (73.23) 


106 (26.77) 


396 


G « 17.6100 


c 


« 7.81473 





The statistical Analysis revealed that there is a significant 
relat^onshi{^ between the size of the school district and the 
expression of need for financial assistance. ' 

B 11.2 Is there any relationship between the size of the lehool district 

BuA the way in ^rfiich the music educators would use the gr^nt 
• • • ■ • 

money if it were given? ' 

How Would You Use the Money ? *^ » 



I 



Number of schools For Music For Music Other 

In the <^istrict: Personnel (7.) Ecuipment (%) Uses (%> Total 

. 1-3 / 37 (32.17) ^ 65 (56.52) 13 (11.30) 115 

4-ID . ' 49 (39.20) 57 (45.60) 19 (15.20) 125 

V 11^25 k (52.94) 27JC39.70) 5 (07.35) 68 



7^ 



26 and over 17 (37.07) 24 ( 54.44)' 4 (08.89) _45 

TOTALS lS9 (39. 3«) 162 (49.01) 41 (11.61) 353 



G - 10.3364 X^«' 12.5915 

Tlie statistical analy'si's revealed that there is no significant 
relation^'^hip between the size of the school district and the ^ 
manner in vhich appropriated monies would be used. by music - ^ 
educators*. * > 




APPENDIX D 

. THE. MUSIC TEACHER IN. THE ELEMENTARY CIASSROOM 

\ ' ' ' 

TABLES 

i ' • 

Who actually teaches the elementary music in the classroom? 
A 12.1 Raw d^U * 
B 12. t_ Statistical analysis; proportional data 
.Who helps the general elementary classroom teacher who teaches 
her own music? < 

m 

A 12«2 Raw data 

^ ' 
' • ' • I. * * . * ■ 

B 12.2 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
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B 12«1 Is there a relationship between the size the school district 

and who actually teaches the inusic in the classroom? 

Music in the El ^ ementarv Classrooro Is Taught by : 

NiAXiber of schools Regular Classroom Music 
in the district Teacher (%) Specialist (%) Total 

1-3 42 (22.70) 143 (77 •30) 1S5 

4-10; 64.(45.71) 76 (54.29) 140 

' • ^ ■ 

11-25 29 (44.67) 36 (55.38) • 65 

• > / 

26 and over _24 (60.95) ' ^ (19.05) 42 



TOTALS -169 (39.12) 263 (60.88) 432 

9 

' M » 56.7612 « 7 .81473 

The statistical analysis revealed. that there is a significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and who 
teaches the music program in the elementary schools. 



B 12.2 (See next page.) 
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«B 12*2 Is there any relationship between the size o£ the school district 
and the help* that the classroom teacher (who teaches the music 
herself) gets from music specialists? . ^ 

Is There Help for the Classroom Teacher Teaching Music? 



Number of schools 
In the district 


No Help (%) 


Help (%) . 


Total 




,19 (54.29> 


.16 (45.71) 


' 35 


% ♦ ' . 4-10 


14 (27.45) 


37 (72.55) 


51 


• - 11-25 


10 (37 ,04) . 


• 17 (62\96) 


27 










26 and over 


4 (12.90) 


27 (87.10) 


31 


y i ^ TOTALS 


47,(32.64) 


97, (67 .36) 


144 



■ G - 14.2550 X* - 7.81473 • 

The statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and the 
help that the classroom teacher (viio teaches music herself) 
gets from music. specialists* 
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• ' APPENDIX E 

MUSIC INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

. TABLES 

I« How much time is allotted for general elementary classroom 
music? , , . * 

A 13,1 Raw data , , ' 

\ 

B 13,1 No statistical analysis 
h 13.2 Raw data 

. ■ .' < * ■ • ^ 

B 13*2 No s'ratiscical analysis 
A.J.3.3 Composite of; raw data 

B 13,3 Statistical analysis; proportional data ^ 
2. What basic textbooks are being used to teach classroom music? 

A 14,1 Raw data ' , . , 

B 14*1 No statistical analysis 
3# Are correlated recordings being provided for the texts? 

A 15, 1 Raw data 

*B 15l\ Statistical analysis; proportional data 

" 4« Are audio-vlstaal materials being provided? 

• ■ * 
A 15.2 Raw data ' " 

B 15,2 No statistical analysis , ; ^ ] ■ 

I ' ■ , ♦I 

5« I? music reading taught in the general! music class? . 

' ■ ' ^ . , '■ ■ ' . 

A 16*1 Raw data . ' ^ * . 

• . » * 
B 16.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

6» By what. 'method do the music educators state that they teach 
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music reading? / • 

A 16,2 Raw data X 
• B 16,2 No statistical analysis • ^ / - 

' ?• In what grade does music reading in the classroom begin? 
A 17,1 Raw data , . 

B 17,1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
8« How often is music reading taught in the classroom? 
A 17,2 Raw data 

B 17,2 , Statistical analysis; proportional data 

■ * . • ■ • ^ ' . ■ ^ - H 

9, Is instrumental training taught in the public schools? ' 

A 18,1* Raw data - , ^ 

B 18,1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

10* In what grade does instrumental training begin in the sdiools? 

\ ^ 

* A 18.2 Raw data 
B 18,2 No statistical analysis / 
11« Is there a plan to have -different instruments, taught in 
different grades? \: , ^ 

A 18,3 Raw data 1 / ' ^ 

B 18,3 Statistical analysis; proportional data ^ . ■ 

12, When axfe the different instruments begun? ' . ^ 
* ^ A 18,4 Raw data i . ^ . 

B 18.4 No statistical analysis 

13, How are the instruments' selected? ^ 
A 18,5 Raw data 

^ t.. ■ * ^ - 

B 18,5^ No statistical analysis ; . 

14, What methods are used to teach instrumental training ^n the 
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" public schools? • ^ 

A 19 • 1 Raw data 

B'19«l No statistical analysis ^ 
15* Who teaches the Instrumental training classes? . . ' 

A 19.2 Raw data \ . 

B 19.2 No statistical analysis 
16« HdwytDuch time per week is ^Iven to instrumental training? 

A ^1^.3 Raw data * 

B 19.3 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
Is there a string V'^osV^n* public schools? 

A 20.1 Raw data . ^ . • 

B 29.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
18« Who teaches string Instruments in the public schools? 
A 20.2 Raw data ' , 

B 20.2 No statistical analysis ' ' 

19. When are the string instruments taught In the public schools? 
A 20.3 Raw data 

B 20.3 No statistical analysis 

20. Is there an elementary school orchestra in the public schools? 

A 20.4 Riw'<iata • . ' ' 

■ . - ; - • ^ . j 
. B 20.4^ Statistical analysis; proportlbnal data ^ 

* • \ 4 . 

21. How does the' pumber of orchestras compare with the^ number of 

bands In the elementary schools? \ ^ * 

A 20,5 Raw data v . • 

B 20«5 No statistical analysis • 

22. How common Is the existence of the elementary school band? 
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A 21.1 Raw data ' 

B 21.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

23. Kov often does the elementary band rehearse? 

* 

.A 21.2 Raw data " " 
B 21.2 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

24. How often does the elementary band appear in public performance? 

A 21.3 Raw data ' ' ' ^ 

• ■ 

B 21.3 Statistical analysis; proportional data ' ' 

I ■ . • ^ • 

25. Is there a special choral iprogram in the elementary school? > 

■ ■ -j . . ■ • 

A 22.1 Raw data > 

B 22.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

I , I' ■ . * . , ^. . : 

26. What grades participate in the elementary choral program? I 

" A 22.2 Raw data , * ' 

it* 

B 22.2 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

27. Does t-he 'elementary chorus appear in public perfora^i^ce? 
A 22.3 Raw data « 

. B 22.^ No 'statistical analysis 

; '/ : ■ • ■ - 

28. How often does the elementary* chorus appear in public? 

A Raw data * ^ 

B 22.4 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
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B 13«3 Is there any relationship between the time allotted to music 
on the schpol schedule and the size of the district? ^ : 

Minutes of Music Instruction per Week 
Number of • * * 

schools in " ' * i ' ^ 

the district 20-40 (%) 45-65 (%) yO^-gO (%) 9^ (%) Total » 

1-3 61 (35,41)' 42 (29a7) 27 a8.75) 24 X16.67} 144 

4-10 5*3 (46,49) 37 (32,46) 16 (14,03), 8 (07,02)^ 114 

' 11-25 20(36:36) 20(36.36) 6 (10.91) 9 (16.37) 55 

26 and bver 11 (33^33) 18 (24,24) 5 (15,15) ^ (27,28) 33 V - 



TOTALS 135 (39.02) 107 (30*92) 54 (15,61) 50 .(14,45> 346. 

G« 14.5418 V X2«i.l6,9190 

The statistical analysis shows that, at a 95% confidence level there 

* - c - , 

is no significant relationship between the size^j^tf*. the' school 

district and the number of minutes of classroom music instruction 

p^r week, * • 
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B 15* 1 Is there a relationship betveen th^ size of the school district 
and correlated recordings available to the elementary classroom^ 



music teacher? 


i 


V i 




Record ines 


That Match the Text Available 




Numb^^^^f schools 
in the district 


\o (%) 


Yes (Z) 


Total 


1-3 

4-10 • 




127 (76.40) 


162 


17 (13.71) 


107 (86.29) 


124 


• 


•"3 (05 .'26) 


54 (94.74) 


s»; 


26 and over 


4 (09.52) 


38 (90.48) 


42 


• TOIAIS • . 


'5^9 (15.32) 


326 (84.68) 


385 


G « 11.6691 




- 7.81473 





Th^ statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and the 
availability of correlated recordings* 
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B 16^1 Is there a relationship betvcen the size of the school district 

* • ' ' > 

and the teaching of music reading in classroom music? 

Is Music Reading Taught In Your Classroom Music Program? 
Number of' schools * ' 





In the district 


• No a) 


Yes {%) 


Total 




. Ir3 


.32 (17.^8) 


149 (82.32) 


181 




4-10 


11 (08.27) 


122 (91.73) 


133 




11-25 


6 (09.68) 


56 (90.32) 


62 




26 and over ^ 


^ 2 i04.76) 


40 (95.24). 


Jik 




TOTALS 


51 (12.20) 


367 (87.80) 


418 




G = 9.8043 


*c 


■» 7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that there Is a significant 



. relationship between the size of the school district' and the 
teaching of music reading in classroom uuslc. 
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B 17*1 Is there relationship between the size p£ the school district 
and yJtien music reading is taught? 

Music Reading Is Begun in : 

x 

Number of ^ 
schools in ^» 5, 

the district K or 1 (TP 2 (%) 3 (%) or 6 a) Total 

1-3 56 (42.75) 26 (19.85) 23 (17.55) 26 (19.85)^ 131 

4-10 31 (36.05) 25 (29.07) 14 (16.28) 16 (18.60) 86 

m 

il-25 24 (58.98) 9 (18.37) 9 (18 . 37) 7 (14.28)' 49 

26 Btii over J7 (45.95) _9 (24.32) _6 (16.2?) _5 (f3.51) ,_3l 
TOTALS 128 (42.'25) 69 (22.77) 52 (17.16) 54 (17.82)- 303 
G » 5.0461 = 16.9190 ^ , • 

^ The statistical analysis revealed that there is no significant 

relationship between the size of the school district and the 
grade during which music reading' starts. 

B 17*2 Is there a relationship between the size of the school district 

and how frequently music reading is taught on a weeKly basis? 

How Often Each Week Ife Music Reading Taught ? 

Number of - . • 

schools in 4 or i 2 or 3 /^Once 

tf^e district Times /Week Times/ feek Per Wee k Varies Total 

* » - . ■. • 

.1-3 - 12 (12.12) 50 (50.51) 30 (30.30) 7 '(07.07) '99 

* 4-10 5 (06.85) 31 (42.46) 23 (31.51) 14 (19.18) 73 

11-25 v '; 5 (13.89) 13 (36.11) 13 (36.11) 5 (13.89) 36 

26*and over 3 (15.00) 5. (25.00) 6 (30.00) 6 (30.00)' 20 

TOTALS 25 (10.96) 99! (43,42) 72 (31.58) 32 (14.04) 228 

G » 13.8106 » 16.9190 
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The statistical analysis revealed that there is no slgtiificant 
relationship between the size of the school district and how 
frequently music reading is taught each week in clas{>room tuusic. 
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B 18*1 Is there a relationship between the* size o£ the school district 

and the existence o£ instrumental training classes? 

"... 

Is Instrumental Training Taught in Yout District ? 



Number o£« schools 
in the district 


No (%) 


Yes 


Total 


1-3 - 


29 (15.43) 


59 (84.57) 


188 


4-10 


22 (15.49) 


120 (84.51) 


142 


11-25 


* ^ 10 (15.15) 


./ 

56 (84.85) 


66 


26 and over 


4 (09.09) 


' 40 (90.91) 




' TOTALS 

* 


65 (14.77) 


.375 (85.23) 


440 


G « 1.4071 


c 


= 7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that*'there is no significant 
relationship beti^een the size o£ the school district ^d the 

, existence of instrumental training classes. 

, » \ ' ' ■< 

B 18.3 (See next page.) - • 
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E 18.3 Is there's- relationship between the size of the schd^ol district 
and the existence ^of an Instrtimental training plan whereby 

i ^ / • / 

different Instruments arc^ started at different grades? j 
Are Different Instruments Begun at Different Grades? 



Ntjmber of schools 
in the district 


I 

Yes (%) 


No (7.) 


Total 


1-3 


31 (25.62) 


* 90 (74 i 38) 


v ■ 
j 121 


4-10 


30 (31.25) 


66%8.75) 


/ 96' 


11-25 


24^ (52.17) 


22 '(47.83) 


/, 


26 and over 


13 (39 .-39) 


•20 (60.61) 


_33 


TOTALS 


98 (33.11) 


198 (66.89) 


296 


G » 10.9944 


1 


" 7.81473. 





The statistical analysis revealed that thefre is a significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and a plan 
, or program whetreby different .instruments are started at different 
grades. 
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B I9V3 Is there a relationship between the size of the school district 

and how much time is given to instrumental training classes? ' $ 

Hov Many Hours Per Week for Instrumental Training? 

» ■ • 

Number of ^ • * 

schools in ' 1 1/2 or , 

the district 1/2 (7) 3/4 (X)' 1 (%) ^ more ffl Total 

1-3 45 (37.19) 13 (10.74) 18 (U.SS)"* 45 (37.1^) • 121 

4-10 45 (47.87) 8 (08.51) 26 (27.66) 15 (15.96) 94 

11-25 22 (50.00) 5 (11.36) 11 (25',00)' 6 (13.64) 44 

26 and over _9 (29.03) _A (12.91) _i (29.03) _i (29.03) 31 ' 

• • TOTALS 121 (41.72) *30 (10.35) 64 (22.07n 75 (25.86) 290 

r G « 21.8510 " 16.9190 

* 

The statistical analysis revealed that theire is a significant 

' •' ' ^ 

relationship between the size bf the schoolr district and the 

' - ' ' r 

amount of time per week devoted to instrumental training. . 
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B--20.1 Is there a relationship T>etween the' size of the school district 
and the existence of a string program? 

' , ••• , . . ' . l , 

• 4 Is There a String Program? * • 

• ■ . . * ■ ... / . . 

Number of schools - ; • i - 

in the district ' No (7.) / . . Yes O) Total , 

^1-3 15;) (92.72) / 12 (07.27) 165 ' 

4-LO 70 (Sfr.OO)/;;-, 55:(44.00) 125 • 

• rll-25 /' 17 (29.3i)p 41 (70.69) + , 58 . 

26 and over 4 (10.00) 36 (90.00) 40 

cTOIALS 24,4 (62.89) 144 (37.11) 388 

C = 158.1422 , hr = 7.81473 - 

The statistical analysis, revealed that there is a very strong « 

\ ■ . . • . , ." ' ' ' / ' ' -J ' I .. ' ■ f,. 

relatlbnship betwgen><^e size of the school district and the - 

existence 6f a string program in the district. . 

i . • 

Is there a relationship between the size of the school district 

. • " ' ■ - . " - ^ , ■ ' ' { . \ . " : 

and the existence of an elementary orchestra? - < 

^ . . * - ■ • . ^ i • * " 

Is There an Elementary Orchestra? , \ ' 

' ' ■ ■ '■ ' " - . - ' ^ . . I 

Number of schools j / " ' ^ ' 

in the district / . Yes' No (%) ^ * Tot^l ' 

j 1-3 ^ • 11 <Pfl.59)\ 117 (91^|l). \ 128 

. * 4-10 38 (34.86) 71 (65.14) 109 - . . 

. 11-25 40 (66.67) 20 (33.33)^ / 60 

26 and over , . 28 (73.68) " . 10 (26.32) - 38 ' 

TOTALS : I 117 (34.93); 218 (65.07) 335 * 

' G = 97.3217 * / • = 7.81473: o • . 

.The statistical analyses revealed that there is^ a very ■ \'' 

• ' • . ■ i '• . ' ■ I. ' ^ ' - ' ■' *■;'••■ ■; 
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significant relaCiopship between the size o£ the school district 
and the existence of an elementary orchestra • 
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B 21.1 Is there a relationship between the'^slze of the school district 



and the existence o£ an elementary school band? 

/ 

Is There an^Eletn^ntarv Bend ? 

Number o£ schools 



in the 'district 


Ves 




Total 


/ 

/ 

/ 


116 (85.29) 


20 (14.70) 


136 


r 4-10 


94 (79.66) 


2'4 (20.33) 


118 


// 11-25 

/ - 


38 (67.85) 


V (32.14) 


56 

< 


/ 

/ 26 and over 


25 (69.44) 


11 (30 . 55). 




TOIAIS 


273 (78.90) 


73 (21.10) • 


346 


G = 9.1361 




7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that there Is a significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and the 
existence o£ an elementary band. 

B 21 « 2 Is there a relationship between the size of the school district 
and the frequency with which the band rehearsals t)ccur7 
How Frequently Does the Band Rehearse ? 



Number of schools 
In the district 


Once 
Per Week C%) 


Twice or More 
Per Week (%) 


Total 


1-3 


29 (26.61) 


• ^ 

80 (73.39) 


109 


4-10 


•36 (42.35) 


49 (57.6$) 


85 


11-25 " 


* 24 (68.57) 


11 (31.43) 


35 


26 and over 


' 15 (62.50) 


9 (37.50) 


r 

24 


TOTALS 


104 (41.11) 


149 (58.89) 


253 


G « 25.2313 


X2 


» 7.81473' 

t 





The statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 
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re.iatlonshlp betwe^u the size of the school district and the 
frequency with which band rehearsals occur* 

B 21.3 Is there a relationship betv^een the size of the school district 
and the frequency with which the elementary band makes public 
appearances? 

How Often Does the Band Appear In Public ? 



Number ^of schools 
In the dlgjcrlct 



Twice a Three or Mote 

Year (%) Times a Year (%) Total 



1-3 


85 (79.44) 


22 (20.^Q ^ 


107 


4-10 


72 (82.76) 


15 (17.24) 




11-25 


30 (85.71) 


5 (14.29) 


35 


26 and over 


jl.(65,.'?2) 


8 (34.78) 




TOTALS 

* 


202 (80.16) 


50 (19.8A)' 


252 


G « 3.9461 


v2 
c 


7.81473 


V 



The statistical analysis ""revealed that there /Is no significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and the 
frequency with which the band appears in public. 
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B 22ml Is there a relationship between the size of the school district 

' j 

and the existence of a choral program? 

Do You tiave an Elementary Choral Program ? 



Number of schools 
in the district 


No (X) 


Yes (79 




1-3 


96 (52.17) 


88 (47.83) 


f 

184 


4-10 


, 50 (36.23) 


88 (63.77) 


138 


11-25 


■.19 (30.65) ' 


43 (69.35) 


62 


26 and over 


12 (28.57) 


30 (71.43) 


42 


• TOTALS 


177 (41.55) 


249 (58.45) 


426. » 


G «= 16.2277 




7.81473 





The Statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 
relationship between the size. of the school district and the 
existence of an elementary choral program, ' 



B 22.2 Is there any relationship between^ the si^e of the school district 

and what grades participate in the eletnentary choral program? 

J ■ ^ ■ ■ 
What Grades Participate ? 

Number of schools 1^ 2, 

in the district & 3 (%) 4 a) 5^6 C7.): Total 

:i-3 , 30 (33.33)" 25 (27.78) 35 (38.89) 90 

4-10 " 13 (14,77) 29 (32.95) 46 (52.27) 88 

11-25, 4j (09.52) 11 ((6.19) 27 (64.29), 42 

26 and over ,^3 (10.71) 12 (42.86) 13 (45.43) 28 

, ■ V[ _ ' 

" TOTALS 50 (20.16) 7,7 (31.05) 121 (48.79) 248 
G». 1812405 xj« 12.5916 

The statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 
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relationship betiween the size of the school district and the 

..... ' - ' " I 

grades that participate in the elementary choral program. 



B 22.A Is there a relationship between the size of the school district 

* *t * 

and the number of public performances given by the elementary 
choral group? 

. How Fretiuentiv Does Your Choral Group Appear In Public? 

Kumber^f schools 1 or 2 Times 3 or 4 Times Over 4 Times 
In the district 



1-3 
4-10 

/ 

11-2^ 
26 and over 
TOTALS 



a Year (7.) 
54 (62.79) 
53 (61.63) 
26 (61.90) 
13 (43.33) 
146 (59.84) 



a Year (7.) 
22 (25.58) 
13 (15.12) 
11 (26.19) 

Jl (16.67) 

51 (20.90) 



a Year. (%) Total 

10, (11.63) 86 

20 (23.25) 86 

5 (11.91) 42 

12 (40.00)* 30 

47 (19.26) 244 



15.040 



= 12.5916 



The statistical analysis revealed that there Is a significant 
relationship between the size of the school district and how 
frequently the elementary choral groups give public performances 
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PRIMARY GOALS AS RELATED TO OTHER FACTORS 
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TABLES 
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1* Are the primary goals related to the selected texts? 

A 23*1 Raw data . ' " 

B 23»I No statistical analysis 
2* Is there a relationship ^between the stated prlinary goals and 

classroom music taught by the classrooa teacher? 

A 24*1 Raw data 

B 24*1 Statistical. analysis; proportional data . 

3* Is there a relationship between the stated primary goals and 

classroom music taught by a special music teacher? 

A 24*2 Raw data 

B 24*2 No statistical analysis 

4* Is there a relationship between the stated primary goals and 

* " , ^ 

classroom music taught by a music supervisor? 

A 24*3 Raw diita ^ 

B 24*3 No statistical analysis 

5* Is there a relationship between the stated primary goals and 

classroom music taGght by a music jcoordinatovr? 

A 24.4 Raw dat^ / 

B 24.4 No statistical anaJ -^is • 

* I ' ' 

Is there a relationship bet:;een the stated primary goals and 



classrcom music where there was no answer given or some other 
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music educator \ms mentioned? 
A 24.5 Raw data --^^^ 

^ B 24.5 No statistical analysis 

■ \ 

7. Is* there any relationship between the stated primary goals and 

the teaching o£ music reading? * 

A 25.1 Raw data 

B 25.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
8; Is there any relationship bet^Ben the stated primary goals* and 

the method by which music reading is taught?^ ' 

A 25.2 Raw data 

B 25.2 No statistical analysis 
9. Is there a relationship between the .stated primary goals and the 

existence. of an instrtmiental training program? 

A 26.1 Raw data 

B 26.1 Statistical analysis; proportional^data 
10. Is there a relationship between the ^stated primary goals and the 

grade level at which the instrumental training program begins? - 

A 26.2 Raw data 
. B 26.2 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
V ll» / there a relationship between the* stated primary goals and the 

plan to offer different instruments different grades? 

A 26.3 Raw data / ' 

B 26.3 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
12. Does the training on some instruments start earlier than on 

others? , ; 

A 26.4 Raw data * 



B 26.4 No statistical analysis 
13« Is there any relanlonshlp between the stated primary gcals and 
the existence of a^ string program In the schools? 
A 27.1 Raw data 

B 27.1 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

\ . ^ . 

14. Is t^ere a relationship between thp stated primary goals and *' 

. "who" teaches the string program? , 
A 27.2 Raw data 
' B 27.2 Statistical analysis; proportional data 

15. Is there a relationship between the stated primary goals and 
the existence of an elementary orchestra In the music program? 
A 27.3 Raw data 

B 27.3 Statistical analysis; proportional data 
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B 24,1 Is there any relationship, between ^he* stated ptiiaaxry goal^ 

" , * •/'•**' ' ' 

and the teacher of classroom music, i«e«, whether it is a 

* ' / ' ■ • ' • . ' ^ 

regular classroom teacher, a music specialist/ etc^? 

' \ Is It the Classroom Tea cher?-' • y * , * 
: ? r. — - «> ^ 

' \ No (%) Sometimes , f olelv (%) Total ^ 



1 



32 (13.33) ' '240 



Stated goals 
I (A-B-C-p) ' 

II (ErF-G) 

III (H-I) ' 
IV' (J-K) 

. TOTALS 
^ ■ G = 13.3307 
Th^ statistical ainalysls revealed that there. Is a significant 



135 (57 .50) 
49 ,(74.24) 
• 21 (44.68) 
^ (?8.46) 



70 (29.16) 

St 

11 (16^66) 

17 (36.17) 

6 (^6.15) 



6 -(09.09)' 
, 9 .(19.15) ■ 
_2 (15.;39) 



66; 

47 
-12 



213 (58.20) 104 (28.4iy- 49 (13.39) • 366 



X" = 12.-5416 
c 



relationship between the stated primary goals and ^o teaches. the 



classroom music. 
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B 23.1 Is there a relationship bcCveer. the stated^primry goals o£ Che 
music educators and the teaching of music reading? 

Is Music Reading Taught ? 



Stated goals 
I (A-B-C-D) 
II (E-F-G) 
III (H-1) 
IV (J-K) 

TOTALS 

G = 5.8765 



No (%) / 

17 (07.56). 
8 (12.50)' 
7 (1>.56) 

_0 . 

32 (09.22) 



Yes (%) 
208 (92.44) 
56 (87.50) 
38 (84.44) 
13 (100.0) 
315 (90.78) 
7.81473 



Total 
225 
. 64 
45 
13 
347 



The statistical analysis revealed that there is no significant 
relationship betwen the stated primary goals and the fact that 
music reading was or was n^ t taught. No further analysis was 
made related to the mterials charted regarding music reading and 
stated goals. There were too many low frequencies for valid 
analysis. 
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B 26.1^Is there any relationship between the stated primary g 
the respondents and the instrumentr\ training program 
Is Instrumental Tralnliig Taught ? 



Stated eoals 


No (7.) 


Yes (TO 


Total 


I (A-B-C-D) 


29 (12.39) 


205 <87.61) 


234- 


II (E-F-G) 


9 (13.85) 


56 (86.15) 


65 


III (H-I) 


9 (18.37) 


'» 40 (81.63) 


49 


IV (J-K) . 


1 (07.69) 


12 (92.31) 


_13 


TOTALS 


t, 48 (13.30) 


313 (86.70) 


361 



G = 1.5885 ^ 7.81473 



The statistical analysis revealed that, there is no significant 
relationship between the stated primary goals and. the existence 
of an instrumental training program in the district/^ 



B 26.2 Is there any relationship between the stated primary jgoals ond 
when the instrumental training program begins? 

^ In What Grade Does Instrumental Trainine^ Begig ? 



Stated eoals 


2-3-4 (%) 


, 5-6 (7,) 


Total 


: (A-B-C-D) 


97 (50.26) 


96 (49.74) 


193 


II (E-F-d^ 


25 (45.45) 


30 (54.55) 


55 


III (H-I) . 


19 (52.78) . 


* - 

17 (47.22) 


36 


IV (J-K) 


9 (75.00) 


3 (25.00) 


12 


TOTALS 


150 (50.68) 


146 (49.32) 


196 


G = 3.6570 


y2 


7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that there is no significant 
relationship between the stated primary goals and when the 
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Instrumental training program begins, 
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B 26.3 Is there any relationship between the stated primary goals and 
the ^lan to offer different instruments at different grades? 

r » * 

> % . .. 

Are Different Instrm>ents Taught in Different Grades ? 



ERIC 



Stated Roals. 


Yes f%) 


No (X) 


Total 


' I (A-B-C-D) 


68 (42.24) 


' 93 (57.76) 


• 161 


II (E-F-G) 


11 (24.44) 


34 (75.56) 


; « 


III (H-I) 


10 (34.48) 


19 (65.52) 


29 


IV (J-K) 


0 


10 (100.0) 


.'.0 


TOTALS ' 


• 89 (36.33) 


156 (63.67) 


' 245 



G = 14.3723 X' = 7.81473 

c 

The {Statistical analysis revealed that there is a significant 
relationship between the >cated primary goals and the plan to 
offer different instruir.ents in different grades in the instrumental 
training programs. A higher proportion of those who stated their 
goals are I (A-B-C-D) say '^es," that their Mnstrumental training 
program offers different instruments at different grade levels«% 
The highest proportion of those who say *'No," they do not teach 
the dif fen nt instruments in different grades was Indicated by 
those who stated their goals as IV (J-K). 
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B 27,1 Is there any relationship ^between the stated primary goals of 

the music education program and the existence of a string program 
in the district? 



Is There a Special String Program? 



Stated coals ' 


No (7.) 


Y«s (%> 


Total 


I (A-B-C-D) 


140 (65.12) 


75 (34.88) 


215 


II (E-F-G) 


• 

46 (77.97) 


13 (22.03) 


59 


III. Qi-l) 


23 (50.00) 


23 (50.00) 


46 


IV (J-K) 


7 (63.64) 


• 4 "(36.36) 




TOTALS 


216 (65.26) 


1 

115 (3^.74) 


331 


G = 9.0406 




7.81473 





The statistical analysis revealed that .there is a significant 

r . ' . . .... .,„• f* 

relationship between^the stated primary goals cf the music 
educators and the existence of a special string program. However 
the greatest strength of that.relationship exists in case III 
(H-I) goals where there is about; a 50% "No" and a 507. "Yes" 



recorded. The strength lies in the predominance of VNo" answers, 
i.e., "No," there is no string program for the other goals. 

B 27.2. (See next page.) 




/ 
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B 27*2 Is there a relationship) between the stated primary goals and 
who teaches the string program? 

Who Teaches the String Prograia ? 



Stated goals 


String 
Specialist 
(%) 


•Instrumental 
Specialist 


- Some Other 
Teacher , 

m 


Total 


r (A-B-C-D) 


35 (49.30) 


24 (33.80) 


12 (16.90) 


71 


II (E-F-G) 


3 (23.08X 


8 (61.54) 


2 (15.38) 


13 


III oi-i) 


; (30.44) 


8 (34.78) 


8 (34.78) 


23 


IV (J-K) 


8 (80.00) 


1 (10.00) 


1 (10.00) 


in 


TOTALS 


53 (45.30) 


. 41 (35.04) 


23 (19.66) 


117 


G = 13.2284 


• 


2 

=7.81473 







The statistical analysis revealed that there is a signi£icant 
relationship between the stated primary goals and the person who 
teaches the string program. 



B 27.3 Is there any relationship between the stated primary goals and/ 
\ / the existence o£lan elementary orchestra In the miisi'c program? 

Is There an Elementary Orchestra? 



Stated eoels 


No (%) 


Yes'(%) 


Total 


I (A-B-C-D) 


125 (69.83) 


54 (30.17) 


179 


II (E-F-G) 


40 (80.00) 


10 (20.00) 


50 


III 01 -I) 


25 (59.52) 


17 (40; 48) 


.42 - 


IV (J-K) 


7 (70.00) 


.3 (30.00) 


10 


TOTALS 


197 (70.11) 


84 (29.89) 


281 . 



G = 4.6517 = 7.81473 / 

The statistical analysis revealed that there is no significant 

erJc " 
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relationship between the stated primory goals and the existence 
of an elementary orchestra in the music program. 
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APPENDIX G 

INTERVIEWS WITH ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS 
, TABLES 

1. Interview sheet ; . / 
1 A 28.1 Raw data 

B 28.1 No statistical analysis! 

2. W.^t is the administrat^e posit ion held by the interviewee? 
A 29.1 . Raw data ^ . 

B 29.1 No statistical analysis- 

3. For how many schools, etc., is the interviewee responsible? 
A 29.2 Raw data ^ 

B 29.2 No statistical analysis e 

4. Does the interviewee agree with the investigator •s thesis 



statement? 

• ■ ' ■ / 

A 29.3 Raw data 

B 29.3 No statistical analysiSj 

5. What is the geographical distribution of the interviewees in 
relation to the administrative position held? 

\ A 30.1 Composite of raw datfa 
B 30.1 No statistical analysis 

\ e • ■ 

■ * ■ " w' ' ' ■ 

6. What is the geographical distribution of the interviewees in 
relation' to the number of schools for which they are responsible? 
A 30.2 Composite of raw data ^ 

B 30.2 No statistical analysis 
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?• VJhat is the geographical distribution of the interviewees in 

relation to agre^nent with the invest igator '5' thesis statement? 

A 30 . 3 Raw data . 

B 30,3 No statistical analysis » 
8# What do elementary school administrators think is happening to 

elementary music education? 

A 31.1 Raw data 

3 31.1 No. statistical analysis 

... ^ ' ' ' 

9. What is the opinion of the interviewee about the Investigator's 

thesis statement and other questions? 

A 32.1 Raw data 

B 32.1 No statistical analysis 

■ ■■ — ■ 

10. What can be done to improve elementary music education? 
A 33.1 Raw data 

B 33.1 No statistical analysis ^ 



/ 



A 28. 1 INTERVIEIg WITH ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS 
Date: 

(1) Administrative post: (2) District: 

(3) School location: • • City - State 

(4) Nuk>ber of schoo?vS responsible for (elementary): 
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(5) Number of pupils: \ (6) Number of teachers: 

(7) - Grade levels covered: Pre-Kindergarten _l ; Kindergarten ^ 

■ * / • 

,JL —\ 2 ; a ; 4 ; 5 ; 6 

(8) . OPINIO N; •. .. / 

WHAT DO YOU THINK IS HAPPENING TO ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION? 

DO YOU agree; WITH THE INVESTIGATOR'S THESIS STATEMENT: 

Music education on the elementary level is declining, at a very 
rapid rate at exactly the same time that new and innovatiotial 
SiUsic programs are becoming more known and better' understood. 
The music educator a'ad. those most responsible for the delivery 
of the music program seem inordinately "busy" with these new 
programs as well. as occupied in intensified investigation of 
the subject matter of musit-o 



THE QIJESTIONS ARE: 

Are you giving up elementary 'programs because of lack of funds? 
Is it because ne.w and younger teachers feel less adeqiaafe in 

music? , . ' 

L^o we need more specialists to help the classroom teacher? ^ 

In your particular situation, what could be done to bring more 

■ ■ ■ ■ . • * 

music education into the general elementary classroom? (Your 

opinion of problems and how we can resolve, them will be 

ieeply ^appreciated. Please use reverse, if you wish, for 

further comments.) ' ' • 



Only the geographic region 'of the nation will be ysed. 
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f A 32.1 «^ 

I ■ 

Do you agree with the investl^ . dtor '_s_ thesis st&tement? 
' • Agreement: U (4*0. 74%) Partial Agreement: 7 (25.92%) 

Disagreement: 7 (25.92%) No Answer: .2 (7.40%) 

Are you nivtng up elemerttary programs because " of lack of funds? 
Yes: 11 (40.74%). No: 15 (55.55%) No Answer: I (3.70Z) 

Js. ijt because new and younger teachers feel less adequate in. rnusic? 
Yes: 2 (7.41%) No: . 17 (63.37%) 

PartlyS'^ 3 (Iini%) No Answer: 5 (18.52%) 



X 



Are there enough music specialists "teaching* * the, 
elementary clas'sroom musi c? 

Y«s: i (33.33%) No: M (66.66%) 

Do we need more .' music spectatists to "help " the classroom teacher? 
Yes: 22 (81.48%) No: 5 (18.52%) 
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